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Four-Unit,  Meizanine-Typo,  Scott  Extra  High-Speod  Presi- 
at  the  Stamford  Advocate,  Stamford,  Connectici- 


SCOTT  EXTRA  HIGH-SPEED  PRESSES 
SAVE  ON  OPERATING  COSTS! 


w  hen  you  get  a  combination  of  lowest  opera' 
ting  costs,  top  flight  engineering,  materials  and 
manufacture  in  a  press  designed  for  speed  (up  to 
1000  papers  a  minute),  that  is  the  perfect  com- 
bination,  SCOTT  makes  these  machines  in  highly 
standardized,  refined  and  proved  designs  which 
allow  perfect  interchange  of  parts  between  presses. 


Years  ahead  engineering  gives  SCOTT  presses 
trouble'free,  economical,  continuous  performance. 
A  lubrication  system  designed,  as  part  of  the 
press,  for  high'speed  operation;  dynamically 
balanced  solid  rotor  cylinders  and  drive  shafts; 
these  and  many  other  features  make  SCOTT  the 
right  choice  for  your  pressroom. 


Writing  about  SCOTT  presses,  Kingsley  Gillespie,  Publisher 
of  the  Stamford  Advocate  said,  “.  .  .  most  in  performance  per 
dollar  expended.”  There's  another  way  to  say  it.  “Tow  get 
better  results  with  SCOTT.”  Write  for  detailed  information. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


SCOTT 


What  Price  SECURITY? 


For  fifteen  years,  the  American  government  and  people  have 
been  increasingly  obsessed  by  the  pursuit  of  internal  security. 

Congress  has  passed  laws  and  pyramided  investigations. 
Presidents  have  promulgated  loyalty  orders  and  set  up  security 
systems.  Full-field  checks,  loyalty  oaths,  lie-detector  tests  and  a 
mass  of  other  such  techniques  have  become  commonplace.  Politi¬ 
cians  and  private  eyes  have  had  a  field  day. 

All  this  unquestionably  has  produced  results.  Spies  have  been 
caught.  Security  risks  have  been  eliminated.  The  Communist  Party 
has  been  badly  shaken,  if  not  shattered. 

But  at  what  price? 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  search  for  security  on  Ameri¬ 
can  science?  American  diplomacy?  American  military  strength? 
Do  current  security  practices  really  make  us  safer,  or — on  balance 
— actually  weaker? 

Four  months  ago  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  assigned 
Ben  Bagdikian  (Peabody  Award  winner  for  his  analysis  of  Pegler, 
Winchell,  Pearson  and  Fulton  Lewis  Jr. — the  reporter  who- got 
“The  Facts  About  Facts  Forum”)  to  take  a  long,  careful  look  into 
these  questions.  The  result  is  a  16-piece  series  asking — and  answer¬ 
ing — the  question 

What  Price  SECURITY? 


starting  March  27  in 


The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 


and  running  daily  in 


The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
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When  you  compare  Syracuse  to  other  key  mar¬ 
kets,  look  beyond  the  cit\'  zone  and  the  5 
county  metropolitan  area— survey  the  complete 
market.  Evaluate  the  unique  position  occupied 
by  Syracuse,  the  only  major  city  within  15 
counties  with  one-third  of  a  million  families 
spending  1-V^  billion  dollars  annually. 

A  No.  1  TEST  MARKET 

In  1954,  nationally  famous  brand  pro¬ 
ducers  selected  the  Syracuse  Market 
(and  Newspapers)  to  give  44  new  prod¬ 
ucts  their  first  consumer  tests. 


Again  in  ’55-  Your  Best  Media  Buy 

THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

Circulation  at  an  all-time  high 
NET  PAID  DAILY....  217, 817 


NET  PAID  SUNDAY  . . .  325,623 
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Death  to  The  Eagle 

To  THE  Editor:  Not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “Fourth  Estate”  my¬ 
self,  because  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  circulation  men  are 
not  so  accepted,  but  if  I  were 
to  write  the  editorial  lamenting 
the  demise  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  it  might  go  something 
like  this: 

The  Eagle  is  dead.  The  unmet 
demands  of  the  Guild  in  the 
Eagle  dispute  would  have  cost 
a  mere  $80,000  in  two  years,  or 
$40,000  annually  from  now  until 
eternity  as  a  ransom  on  her 
further  life.  “It  appears  mys¬ 
terious  that  he  (Shroth)  would 
throw  away  a  $3,000,000  prop¬ 
erty  for  such  an  insignificant 
sum  as  $40,000.”  These  seem  to 
be  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Dee- 
gan,  guild  organizer.  In  other 
words,  he  is  saying  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  “I  have  just  killed  your 
prize  cow.  Now  unless  you  give 
me  her  calf,  I  will  burn  your 
barn  down.”  Well,  the  obvious 
thing  for  the  management  of 
the  Eagle  to  do  w’ould  be  to  give 
in  so  as  to  save  the  property. 

Well  now,  isn’t  that  just  fine 
and  dandy!  Better  had  Mr.  Dee- 
gan  observed,  “Shroth’s  refusal 
to  fork  over  $40,000  per  annum 
ha.s  felled  the  Eagle.” 

The  writer  is  unacquainted 
with  the  business  acumen  of 
Mr.  Deegan  and  cares  less,  but 
is  nevertheless  suspicious  of  his 
genuine  interest  in  the  financial 
structure  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Neither  does  the 
writer  know  the  financial  losses 
of  the  Eagle  and  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  that  management’s  own 
business,  but  if  Mr.  Deegan's 
valuation  is  correct,  some  facts 
are  significant. 

First,  perhaps  Mr.  Deegan 
would  like  to  meet  his  Guild’s 
demands  and  see  if  he  could 
make  up  the  1954  loss  and 
$40,000  more  just  to  break 
even.  Then,  maybe  he  could  find 
a  fairy  godmother  to  put  up  the 
$3,000,000,  forgetting  the  earn¬ 
ings.  It’s  a  good  two  dollar  flyer 
that  Mr.  Shroth  is  ready  with 
the  deed. 

The  story  of  the  Eagle  should 
teach  a  lesson  to  all  of  us  in 
the  newspaper  business  where 
w’e  have  “opposition.”  It  should 
remind  us  that  it  is  almost  like 
life  itself.  A  newspaper  lives 


only  from  day  to  day  and  can-  | 
not  sui’vive  long  once  it  does 
not  publish.  Once  the  mythical 
attachment  between  the  type¬ 
writer  keys  of  the  writer  and  i 
the  subscriber  is  severed,  the 
attachment  quickly  adapts  itself 
to  the  nearest  medium.  It  there-  ^ 
fore,  should  remind  us  that  | 
rather  than  more  and  more 
“featherbedding”  which  cannot 
be  passed  onto  the  consumer, 
like  the  increased  cost  of  a  bar 
of  soap,  we  should  be  looking 
for  methods  of  greater  efficiency 
if  we  are  to  survive. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
better  if  the  Guild  had  been 
mindful  of  the  legend  before 
killing  the  “Eagle”,  that  laid 
its  golden  eggs.  Reckless  state¬ 
ments  from  irresponsible  people 
can  prove  disastrous.  The  Eagle 
is  Dead !  i 

Samuel  M.  Reno  i 
Manager,  Home  Delivery  Cir-  j 
culation,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  j 


Eight-Column  Strips 
To  THE  Editor:  Your  March 
19th  issue  was  read  w’ith  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Your  in¬ 
terview  with  Frank  J.  Nicht 
was  excellent  and  should  en- 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Woman*s  Page 
“Everybody  had  to  remove 
shoes  upon  arrival  and  gather¬ 
ed  around  low  tales  to  have 
luncheon  of  Japanese  foods.” — 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital 
• 

“Cover  with  glaze  made  by 
combing  brown  sugar,  flour, 
mustard  and  vinegar.” — Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 


“The  women  will  wear  cotton 
dresses  and  the  men  gay  shiiis.” 
— Milvjaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

• 

“A  kick-off  breakfast  will  be 
held  Monday  and  shall  extend 
through  the  month  of  March.” 
— Davenport  (Okla.)  Dispatch. 

• 

“All  the  color  and  glamour  of 
Spring  lined  dowmtown  stores 
unveiled  their  Spring  streets 
today  as  dowmtown  fashion  win¬ 
dows.” — Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  and  Daily  News. 
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No.  W  iti  a  spnVs  of  friendhi  talks  . . . 


“All  the  News  That  Gets  ’Em 
Out  of  the  House” 


Newspapers,”  said  a  friend  of  ours  the  other 
day,  “should  wake  up  to  the  position  television 
has  put  them  in.  For  by  keeping  people  at  home, 
TV  has  greatly  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  living  room  is  not 
a  point  of  sale.” 

Our  friend  is  in  the  retail  drygoods  business, 
and  we  are  passing  his  observations  along  only 
because  he  suggested  a  new  slant  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  paper  which  we  think  some  of 
our  newspaper  friends  might  be  intere.sted  in. 

He  had  been  telling  us  that  a  movie  theatre  near 
his  store  had  been  of  enormous  help  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  because  the  theatre  attracted  people  to  the 
neighborhood,  both  day  and  night. 

“That’s  what  the  papers  should  be  doing,”  he 
said.  “They  should  be  influencing  people  to  go 
out  of  their  homes.  They  can  do  this  by  creating 
an  atmosphere  that  suggests  to  their  readers 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting  things  going 
on  downtown  and  that  everybody  should  get  out 


of  the  house  and  enjoy  life.  Anyway,  that’s 
what  I’m  going  to  tell  the  people  on  our  two 
newspapers.” 

Obviously  our  friend,  the  drygoods  man,  had  it 
in  mind  that  newspapers  should  foster  all  legi¬ 
timate  activities  that  call  for  people  to  leave 
their  homes.  With  that  we  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment.  Such  a  policy,  in  our  view,  would  be  help¬ 
ful  all  around.  Newspapers  would  be  helping 
their  readers,  especially  women,  by  pointing 
the  way  to  a  fuller  life.  They  would  help  them¬ 
selves  by  creating  a  better  selling  mood  for  their 
advertising.  And  they  would  help  their  retail 
advertisers. 

The  “legitimate  activity”  we  are  most  concerned 
about  is,  of  course,  the  motion  picture  theatre. 
A  brighter,  more  exciting  entertainment  page, 
giving  more  news  about  the  movies  and  the  at¬ 
tractions  at  local  theatres,  will  help  to  get  people 
out  of  their  homes  better  than  anything  else 
we  know  of. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Quotes 


“I  trust  none  of  the  newspapers,  in  event  of  an  A-bomb  alert,  plan 
to  use  (pardon  the  expression)  skeleton  crews.” — Charles  .A.  Hazen, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

“An  advertisement  in  The  Times  carries  far  more  weiglit  than  the 
space  it  occupies.” — Ad  of  The  Times  of  London. 

“There  is  power  in  the  word,  the  English  word,  but  it  will  last  only 
so  long  as  the  word  is  supported  by  an  incorruptible  intent,  to  say  what 
we  mean,  to  persuade  because  of  the  love  in  our  hearts  for  the  beautiful, 
the  true  and  the  good.” — Essay  on  “The  English  Tongue”  by  Joyce 
Mayhew  in  The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 

“Let  those  who  will  have  their  gimmicks,  their  pogo  sticks,  their 
insurance  schemes,  their  tangle  towns  and  their  charity  tie-ups;  give 
me,  as  a  publisher,  a  newspaper  that  prints  news  fully,  fairly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  and  comments  upon  it  intelligently  and  I  will  take  my  chances 
on  circulation  and  advertising.  Of  course,  as  a  publisher  I’d  make  sure 
that  editorial  excellence  was  coupled  with  hard  selling  and  intelligent 
promotion.” — Mark  Ethridge,  publisher,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 

“Curiosity  is  the  prime  requisite  of  a  writer.  You  must  acquire  an 
ability  to  see  generalizations.  You  must  have  a  liking  for  and  a  skill  in 
writing,  and  in  saying  what  you  feel  and  you  must  possess  a  high 
interest,  a  great  integrity  and  an  even  temperament.  You  must  gain  the 
interest  of  the  reader  you  serve.  If  you  start  somebody  thinking,  talking, 
discussing,  and  even  cussing,  you  are  on  your  way  to  a  successful 
career.” — Herman  S,  Reifsnyder,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

Lines  to  a  Faint-Hearted  Cub 
Don't  fear  the  haughty  deskman,  Mac. 

Don’t  treat  his  words  as  W rit. 

TJiey  say  his  past  is  cluttered  black 
With  heads  that  didn’t  fit. 

Friday  Night  Dirge 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  teletype. 

Grinding  out  the  truth,  the  tripe. 

But  I  know  where  it  all  will  get — 

On  the  hook.  We’re  overset. 

— Frank  Freeman. 

★  ★  ★ 


Byline:  U.  S.  Mail 


\^’illiam  Kitay,  science  editor.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York;  “After  spending  15  years  in  the  daily  newspaper  field, 
I  just  can’t  get  out  of  the  E  &  P  reading  habit.  .And  I  think  your  Clip¬ 
pings  Column  the  best  addition  to  the  magazine,  though  I  still  have  a 
soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  late  Marlen  Pew’s  back  of  the  book 
contribution.” 

Edwin  F.  Holman.  Associated  Press,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  “The  Clippings 
Column  has  a  big  following  all  over  the  country.  Many  of  the  news¬ 
papermen  I  know  here  read  the  column  first  thing  without  fail.” 

Ward  Morehouse,  columnist  and  Sunday  magazine  editor,  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press:  “Your  column  about  me  coming  out  here  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  several  readers  and  I’m  sure  that  you  have  many,” 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  “I  hope  your 
column  is  properly  appreciated;  I  know  it  is  in  this  area.” 

Bruno  Kroker,  public  relations  director,  Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program.  Elkhart.  Ind.;  “I  learned  my  lesson  on  a  recent  trip  East  that 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  spells  his  name  not 
George  M.  Lieder  (the  way  I  had  it)  but  George  M.  Leader.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  now  that  he  does  not  spell  it  John  S.  Fine.  This  refers  to  your 
column  of  March  5.” 

Hudson  R.  Hawley,  Hotel  Wellington.  Seventh  Ave.  at  57th  St.,  New 
York;  “I  am  hard  at  work  already  on  the  life  story  of  my  old  friend, 
'Frederick  T,  Birchall,  for  many  years  acting  managing  editor  and  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  recently  died.  (E  &  P, 
March  12,  page  70.)  I  would  appreciate  information  about  him  from  all 
who  knew  and  admired  the  grand  little  guy.” 

Prognostication 

When  talk  is  loose;  The  facts  of  life 

When  money’s  tight;  Oft  then  conspire 

When  he  proclaims  To  make  Ye  Ed. 

All’s  wrong,  all  right;  A  dog-gone  liar! 

— Daniel  O’Connell. 
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“DAYS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  ALL  FAITHS” 

by  DR.  HOWARD  V.  HARPER 

BRINGS  TO  NiWSPAPCR  READIRS  INTERESTING  AND  FACTUAL 
INFORMATION  ...  AND  GREATER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS 


HOLY  WEEK  AND  THE  PASSOVER 

By  Dr.  Howard  V.  Harper 

The  events  of  the  Christian  Holy  Week  originally  occurred  during  the 
Jewish  Passover  festival.  Nowadays,  because  Jews  and  Christians  use 
different  calendars,  the  two  great  occasions  do  not  usually  coincide.  But 
when  they  do  come  together — as  they  do  this  year — Holy  Week  can  be 
understood  against  its  Passover  background.  The  entire  picture  becomes 
much  clearer. 

I  PASSOVER 

First,  the  Jewish  festival.  It  has  other  names:  the  "feast  of  freedom” 

I  and  the  “feast  of  unleavened  bread.”  for  example,  but  it  is  most  ix>pularly 
j  called  The  Passover.  It  commemorates  the  time,  several  thousand  years  ago. 

!  when  the  Israelites  were  delivered  from  slavery  in  Egypt. 

I  Exodus,  Chapter  12,  tells  how  each  Jewish  family  sacrificed  a  lamb  and 
I  marked  their  front  door  with  its  blood.  During  the  night  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  entered  every  Egyptian  home  and  slew  each  firstborn  son,  but  “passed 
I  over”  the  Israelites’  houses.  In  the  distress  that  followed  this  awfui  tragedy 
I  the  Israelites  were  able  to  escape  from  the  Elgyptians. 

The  great  deliverance  took  place  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  of  Nisan, 

1  which  this  year  is  Thursday,  April  7.  Down  through  the  centuries  the  date 
has  been  observed  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  Jews. 

I  One  important  feature  of  the  observance  is  the  Passover  meal,  part  of 
I  which  is  a  ceremony  involving  bread  and  wine. 

PALM  SUNDAY 

Eiich  year  everyone  who  possibly  could  went  to  Jerus.alem  for  the  Passover. 
The  holy  city  was  filled  with  visitors  from  miles  around,  and  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  feast  Jesus,  accompanied  by  His  Apostles,  rode  into  town  to  join 
the  pilgrims.  This  is  the  basis  of  Palm  Sunday — simply  the  Lord's  appearance 
in  Jerusalem  for  the  festival. 

Matthew,  chapter  21,  beginning  at  the  8th  verse,  tells  that  the  happy 
crowd,  many  of  whom  probably  knew  Jesus  as  a  popular  rabbi,  made  a 
special  event  of  His  arrival,  cheering  and  throwing  down  palm  branches  for 
Him  to  ride  over. 

Palm  Sunday  as  a  Christian  observance  goes  back  to  about  the  10th  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  thousands  of  churches  today,  palm  branches  will  be  blessed  and 
carried  in  processions.  Some  of  the  branches  will  be  kept  back  to  be  burned 
to  make  next  year's  Ash  Wednesday  ashes.  The  rest  will  be  given  to  the 
j  iieople  to  take  home.  One  old  custom,  which  seems  to  be  reviving  in 
'  America,  was  to  make  little  crosses  out  of  the  pieces  of  palm.  'These 
crosses  were  valued — no  one  now  remembers  why — as  a  protection  against 
lightning  throughout  the  year. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY 

This  was  the  day  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  can  best  be  understood  as 
the  ceremonial  Passover  meal.  When  Jesus  blessed  the  traditional  bread  and 
wine,  and  explained  them  as  His  own  Body  and  Blood,  He  was  of  course, 
speaking  to  Jews.  His  Apostles  were  entirely  familiar  with  these  Passover 
symbols,  and  were  quick  to  grasp  the  new  meaning  thqir  Master  was  putting 
into  them.  They  saw  that  He  Himself  was  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  by  whose 
blood  men  would  be  set  free. 

It  is  recorded  also  (John,  chapter  13,  verse  5)  that  at  this  Supper  Jesus 
washed  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  and  this  art  of  humility  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  of  Christians  since  early  times.  Kings  and  emiierors,  bishops 
and  cardinals  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  persons  of  inferior  position — sometimes 
even  beggars — on  Maundy  Thursday. 

GOOD  FRIDAY 

Scholars  are  not  sure  why  this  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion  is  called 
“good"  when  actually  it  is  the  blackest  day  in  all  history.  Some  say  it  is 
because  of  the  good  things  gained  for  man  on  the  Cross ;  others  say  the 
word  “goed”  is  a  corruption  of  "God's” — it  was  originally  called  “God's 
Friday.” 

At  any  rate,  the  day  has  been  in  the  Christian  calendar  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Church,  even  before  Easter.  It  was  of  the  crucifixion  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  familiar  “Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,”  which 
will  be  used  as  an  anthem  in  many  churches  next  Sunday.  To  the  Jewish 
mind  the  Passover  sacrifice  was  more  important  even  than  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  several  centuries  Iwfore  Easter  began  to  take  precedence  over  Good 
Friday. 


DR.  HARPER  has  more  contact  with  people  in  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  lodges  and  on  college  campuses  through¬ 
out  the  country  than  any  other  religious  leader.  He 
has  made  a  lifetime  study  of  different  faiths  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  questions  involving  all 
faiths.  He  knows  what  interests  people  most  in  their 
own  religion.  Dr.  Harper  is  an  experienced  writer 
.  .  .  having  been  editor  of  various  church  periodicals 
and  the  first  president  of  the  National  Diocesan 
Press. 

ALL  THREE:  Editors  don’t  need  to  worry  about  hav¬ 
ing  to  supplement  Dr.  Harper’s  w’eekly  column.  In 
one  release  he  includes  important  material  about 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews. 

PROVEN  INTEREST:  There  is  proven  interest  in  the 
material  included  in  “DAYS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  FAITHS.”  Over  a  period  of  years  Dr.  Haiiier 
has  collected  a  list  of  questions  constantly  asked  him 
in  his  contacts  with  people  of  all  faiths  and  from  all 
walks  of  life.  This  weekly  column  is  the  ultimate 
result. 

LAYMEN’S  LANGUAGE:  The  material  is  presented 
in  an  easy-to-read,  informal  style,  and  since  it  in¬ 
volves  all  religious  faiths  .  .  .  written  especially  for 
laymen  ...  it  has  an  exceptionally  wide  reader 
following. 

NON-CON’TROVERSIAL:  It  engages  in  no  criticism 
of  religious  beliefs,  simply  states  what  they  are  .  .  . 
containing  only  biographical  and  historical  material, 
which  eliminates  all  trouble  from  readers  in  the  very 
delicate  field  of  religion.  Plus  its  many  other  assets. 
Dr.  Harper’s  work  contains  much  teaching  value  for 
use  in  churches  and  public  schools. 

FOR  WEEKEND  RELEASE 
WIRE,  WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 
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Making  time— sales  time— for  Omega  watches  is  the 
job  of  Norman  M.  Morris.  He  is  president  of 
Norman  M.  Morris  Corp.,  Omega’s  sole  U.S.  distributor. 

Top  priority  market  in  Omega’s  sales  and  advertising 
plans  is,  naturally,  New  York.  And  to  sell  that  market. 
Omega  relies  primarily  on  The  New  York  Times. 

In  195^,  The  New  York  Times  led  all  consumer 
publications  on  Omega’s  advertising  schedule. 

“The  New  York  Times  editorial  format  in  itself 
inspires  confidence,”  says  Mr.  Morris.  “With  such  a 
background,  the  Omega  story  of  fine  quality 
penetrates  with  maximum  effectiveness.” 

He’s  backed  up  by  A1  Lewin,  president  of  Omega’s 
advertising  agency,  Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc. 

“Our  experience  with  Omega  has  taught  us  that 
The  New  York  Times  is  the  most  influential  advertising 
medium  we  can  use  .  .  .  exerts  tremendous  influence.” 

And  Bernard  M.  Kliman,  Omega  advertising  director, 
adds  that  “our  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
is  seen  by  hundreds  of  our  most  important  retailers  .  . . 
piles  up  orders  from  them  by  phone  and  mail.” 

Like  Omega,  you  too  can  make  time  in  America’s  first 
market  with  your  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times. 
Get  all  the  facts  today. 
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$1.1^0111^  (ibb0'®0inotrat.  Sold 
To  Newhouse  for  $6,250,000 


Retention  of  E.  Lansing  Ray  and 
Other  Executives  Provided  in  Deal 

By  Charles  Menees  and  Jerry  Walker 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse  entered  the  golden  circle  of  American 
journalism  this  week. 

For  S6.250,000  cash  and  other  considerations  he  acquired 
full  title  to  the  distinguished  103-year-old  S/.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  in  his  own  name. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  meteoric  career  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher — his  transcontinental  empire  now  encompasses  1.500.000 
daily  and  1,6(X),000  Sunday  circulation  in  nine  cities — Mr. 
Newhouse,  at  the  age  of  59,  pitted  himself  against  a  competitor 
of  the  stature  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  _ 


The  evening-Sunday  St.  Louts 
Post-Dispatch  towers  over  the 
moming-Sunday  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  by  about  100,000  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  by  a  two-to-one 
ratio  in  advertising  linage  and 
displays  modestly  five  Pulitzer 
Gold  Medals. 

Although  his  name  will  not 
appear  on  the  masthead  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  in  keeping 
with  his  policy  of  retaining 
local  executives,  Mr.  Newhouse 
becomes  the  owner  of  all  stock 
in  the  Globe-Democrat  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Shares  as¬ 
sembled  by  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company  for  the  trans¬ 
action  include  66%  owned  by  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  who  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor;  16%  owned 
by  the  Trust  Company;  3% 
owned  by  James  C.  Burkham, 
Mr.  Ray’s  nephew,  who  shifts 
from  president  to  vicepresident 
and  assistant  editor;  and  15% 
owned  by  the  McKee  Estate. 

Weis  New  President 

C.  Arthur  Weis,  who  has 
been  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  was  selected  by  Mr.  New¬ 
house  to  be  president. 

Also  included  in  the  purchase 
was  the  Globe- Democrat’s  23% 
interest  in  KWK,  Inc.,  which 
operates  radio  and  television 
stations.  Mr.  Newhouse  as¬ 
sumed  a  $1,500,000  obligation  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  in  the 
broadcast  company’s  facilities. 

Three  brokers  were  active  in 


the  deal  which  was  negotiated 
quickly  —  within  a  week  —  al¬ 
though  the  Globe-Democrat  had 
been  “on  the  market”  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Allen  Kander 
brought  Mr.  Newhouse  into  the 
picture  and  James  Blackburn  of 
Blackbum-Hamilton  Company 
worked  with  John  G.  Burton 
Associates,  a  St.  Louis  general 
brokerage,  in  achieving  the 
final  arrangements. 

David  R.  Calhoun  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Louis  Union  'Trust 
Company,  assisted  both  Mr. 
Ray  and  Mr.  Newhouse  in  the 
details  after  the  basic  work  had 
been  done  for  the  purchaser  by 
his  counsel,  Charles  Goldman, 
a  recognized  authority  on  news¬ 
paper  transactions  and  tax 
law. 

Promise  to  .Mr.  Ray 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Ray  in 
the  G-D  on  March  24  empha¬ 
sized  that  he  had  chosen  Mr. 
Newhouse  from  among  several 
bidders  for  the  paper.  One  of¬ 
fer  from  a  local  gjoup  was 
higher  than  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
price  but,  Mr.  Ray  said,  the 
latter  was  preferred  because  of 
his  strict  adherence  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  continuing  the  original 
character  and  direction  of  the 
newspapers  he  has  bought. 

“Above  all,”  said  Mr.  Ray, 
“I  wanted  the  Globe-Democrat 
to  carry  on  the  policies  estab¬ 
lished  by  my  family  over  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and 
which  helped  to  make  it  really 


one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  country. 

“.\lso,  as  an  integral  part  of 
this  program,  I  wanted  to  be 
certain  that  our  able  and  loyal 
staff  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  this  newspaper’s  great¬ 
ness  would  remain  intact.  These 
conditions  which  I  laid  down 
have  been  fully  met  by  Mr. 
Newhouse.  Not  only  did  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  commit  himself  to 
these  conditions,  his  entire 
newspaper  history  over  the 
past  30  years  reveals  that  he 
has  always  stood  for  these  very 
principles.” 

Son  Died  in  1946 

It  had  been  Mr.  Ray’s  earlier 
ambition  to  have  his  son  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor.  Lt.  Col.  E.  Lansing  Ray 
Jr.  died  in  1946  at  the  age  of 
35.  He  was  assistant  publisher. 
Mr.  Ray,  now  70,  has  been  on 
the  paper  for  52  years,  its  edi¬ 
tor  for  36  years.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  29  years. 

“This  is  one  more  for  my 
sons,”  Mr.  Newhouse  com¬ 
mented  to  E  &  P  after  the  deal 
was  closed. 

S.  I.  Newhouse  Jr.,  27,  who 
is  under  the  tutelage  of  Philip 
Hochstein  on  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  for  a  career 
on  the  editorial  side,  is  cur¬ 
rently  abroad  with  the  Wicks 
Party.  He  went  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  of  getting  into 
Russia. 

Donald  Newhouse,  25,  works 
on  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Journal  and  specializes  in  the 
mechanical  production  field. 

Other  Interested  Parties 

Other  groups  that  were  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  buying  the 
Globe-Democrat  included  Elzey 
Roberts  Jr.,  who  sold  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  to  Mr.  Pu¬ 
litzer  in  June,  1951,  for  about 
$8,000,000,  and  who  owns  a 
237o  interest  in  KWK;  and 
Fred  Saigh,  the  former  owner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  base¬ 
ball  team,  who  has  announced 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse 


His  Empire 

NEW  YORK 

Staten  Island  Advance,  which 
he  bought  in  1922  with  his 
savings  and  as  much  as  he 
could  borrow.  Evening,  42,000. 

Long  Island  Press.  Evening 
217,000.  Sunday  230,000. 

Long  Island  Star-Journal. 
Evening  79,000. 

Syracuse  Post  -  Standard. 
Morning  88,000.  Sunday  103,- 
000. 

Syracuse  Herald-Joumal. 
Evening  134,000. 

Syracuse  Herald  American. 
Sunday  222,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark  Star-Ledger.  Morn¬ 
ing  200,000.  Sunday  300,000. 

Jersey  City  Journal.  Evening 
93,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  Morning 
35,000. 

Harrisburg  News.  Evening 
82,000. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-N  ews. 
Sunday  115,000. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Morning  292,000.  Sunday  355,- 
000. 

OREGON 

Portland  Oregonian.  Morning 
237,000.  Sunday  295,000. 

With  possibly  one  exception, 
all  of  the  Newhouse  newspapers 
are  operating  in  the  black.  Mr. 
Newhouse  recently  remarked, 
jokingly,  that  a  prize  bull  on 
his  farm  in  New  Jersey  had 
earned  more  in  stud  fees  last 
year  than  one  of  his  papers 
could  show  as  profit. 
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N.Y.  Dailies  Enlarge 
Brooklyn  Coverage 


In  an  effort  to  capture  some 
of  the  strike-stalled  Brooklyn 
Eagle’s  100,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  two  Manhattan  papers 
have  expanded  their  Brooklyn 
sections  and  taken  on  10  former 
Eagle  employes. 

The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
enlarged  its  Brooklyn  section  to 
four  pages  and  hired  former 
Eagle  City  Editor  Henry  Con¬ 
nors  as  assistant  city  editor  in 
charge. 

“Six  others  have  be'-n  hired 
so  far  and  pi’obablv  more  will 
follow,”  W-T&S  City  Editor 
Bert  MacDonald  said. 

The  Journal- American  boost¬ 
ed  its  Brooklyn  section  to  four 
pages  and  added  three  former 
Eagle  staffers  as  columnists. 
Jeanne  Toomey  is  handling 
chitchat;  Harold  Harris,  poli¬ 
tics;  and  Dav’e  Anderson, 
spoits. 

The  Post  has  hired  Arthur 
Maloughney,  former  Eagle 
classified  advertising  manager, 
as  assistant  CAM.  Two  Eagle 
outside  classified  salesmen, 
Wilbur  Hoppe  and  George  Hig¬ 
gins,  now  have  similar  positions 
w'ith  the  Times. 

Spokesmen  for  the  News, 
Mirror  and  Herald  Tribune 
disclosed  that  their  personnel 
departments  have  been  swamp¬ 
ed  with  applications  form  Eagle 
employes  but  none  hav-'  been 
hired. 

‘Heartbroken’ 

Publisher  Frank  D.  Schroth, 


“heartbroken,  hurt  and  con¬ 
fused,”  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
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LISHER  this  week  that  has 
had  some  inquiries  from  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  of  the  Eagle. 
He  had  announced  he  would 
not  capitulate  to  guild  wage 
demands  and  would  “never 
again”  publish  the  paper.  (E&- 
P,  March  19,  page  7.) 

Mr.  Schroth  said  six  units 
of  a  press  were  ready  to  be 
moved  to  the  Eagle’s  new  leased 
plant  only  three  blocks  from 
its  old  building  but  the  movers 
wouldn’t  cross  the  picket  line. 
Guildsmen  continued  picketing 
despite  Mr.  Schroth’s  .state¬ 
ment  that  the  Eagle  “had  been 
destroyed.” 

“We  have  a  25-year  lease  and 
a  buyer  may  purchase  the 
Eagle  with  or  without  the 
building,”  he  said.  The  Eagle 
had  agreed  to  move  from  its 
condemned  premises  by  April  1. 

Claims  Are  Pressed 

At  a  membership  meeting  the 
Eagle  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  gave  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  their  strike  leaders  and 
urged  that  legal  steps  be  taken 
to  collect  claims  for  sev'e ranee, 
etc.  According  to  union  spokes¬ 
man,  these  obligations  for  all 
Eagle  employes  would  run  to 
approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  guild’s  newspaper, 
Frontpage,  gave  some  attention 
to  the  State  As.sembly’s  defeat 
of  a  bill  which  would  exempt 
individual  stockholders  of  a 
corporation  from  liability  for 
wage  claims,  etc.  The  bill  was 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  J. 
Eugene  Goddard  of  Rochester 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  New 
y'ork  Compass  folding  without 
assets.  Employes  sued  indivi¬ 
dual  stockholders.  The  guild 
lobbied  against  the  legislation. 

A  partner  of  Mr.  Schroth’s 
is  I.  W.  Killam,  who  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mersey  Paper  Co., 
newsprint  supplier. 

• 

Style  Show  Receipts 
Help  Child  Projects 

Syracuse 

The  Post-Standard  Fund  for 
Children  has  paid  out  more 
than  $12,800  from  the’  proceeds 
of  the  semi-annual  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  Style  Shows  to  projects  in¬ 
volving  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  past  seven  Style  Shows, 
held  every  February  and  Sep- 
telnber,  have  attracted  crowds 
of  between  12,000  and  18,000 
_  per  day  for  the  two  shows  held. 


E&P  Year  Book  Out 

The  Editor  &  Pubush- 
ER  International  Year  Book 
for  1955  (the  red  book)  is  in 
process  of  being  mailed.  Sub¬ 
scribers  should  receive  their 
copies  within  the  next  few  days. 

$5,000,000 

Mortgage  on 
Toronto  Globe 

Toronto 

Dominion  Securities  Corpora- 
ticn  Ltd.  announced  this  week 
it  has  purchased  and  sold  $5,- 
000,(100  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  Ltd. 

The  bonds  bear  414  inter¬ 
est  and  mature  May  1,  1962 
to  1967.  They  were  sold  pri¬ 
vately  to  investing  institutions. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  less  cash 
leserves,  was  bought  lecently 
by  R.  Howard  Webster  of  Mon¬ 
treal  for  a  price  reported  to  be 
$10,100,000. 

Mr.  Webster’s  name  appeared 
March  22  for  the  first  time  on 
the  masthead  as  chairman  of 
the  board. 

The  masthead  still  has  Harry 
G.  Kimbcr  as  pi'^sident  and 
publisher  and  Oakley  Dalgleish 
as  assistant  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

Dominion  Securities  assisted 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  from  the 
estates  of  the  late  George  Mc- 
Cullagh  and  the  late  Wiliam  H. 
Wright. 

These  recent  developments 
bring  together  again  the  names 
of  Dominion  Securities  and 
the  Globe.  In  1901  Senator 
Robert  Jaffray  and  Senator 
George  A.  Cox,  both  prominent 
in  Canadian  business,  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  organization 
of  Dominion  Securities.  At  such 
time  the  Globe,  then  almost  50 
years  old,  was  owned  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Jaffray.  In  1936  the  Globe 
was  sold  by  the  Jaffray  family 
to  the  late  Mr.  McCullagh,  who 
shortly  afterward  combined 
with  it  the  Mail  and  Empire. 

• 

CP  Member  Returns 

Montreal 

The  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph,  only  English-language 
daily  in  Quebec  City,  has  re¬ 
sumed  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Press. 

The  evening  newspaper 
dropped  out  of  the  news  co¬ 
operative  in  1941,  but  began 
taking  service  on  contract  in 
1951.  At  April  1  this  year  it 
came  back  into  full  member¬ 
ship. 


UP-Guild 
Reach  Accord 
On  Increases 

Negotiators  for  the  United 
Press  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  CIO,  agreed  March 
24  on  terms  for  a  new  contract, 
granting  increases  ranging 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week. 

The  proposed  new  two-year 
contract,  subject  to  ratification 
by  a  national  poll  of  the  ANG, 
follows  the  AP  pattern  estab- 
li.shed  last  December  when  the 
guild  negotiated  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Associated  Press. 

The  pact,  retroactive  to  last 
March  1,  will  run  to  March  15, 
1957.  It  can  be  reopened  in  one 
year. 

Top  minimums  for  newsmen 
with  seven  years’  service  in 
nine  big  cities  were  increased 
from  $135.50  to  $139.  The  cities 
are  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Pittsburgh. 

Top  minimums  for  newsmen 
with  seven  years  experience  in 
22  other  cities  were  increased 
from  $114  to  $117.50.  The  cities 
are  Minneapolis,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta, 
Albany,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  Dallas,  Denver, 
Des  Moines,  Grand  Rapids, 
Harrisburg,  Hartford,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Miami,  Milwaukee,  New¬ 
ark,  Oklahoma  City,  Portland 
and  Seattle. 

In  other  cities,  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  was  increased  from  $114 
to  $117.50. 

Minimums  for  news  workers 
with  one  year  experience  will 
be  $60;  two  years,  $70;  thi-ee 
years,  $80.50;  four  years,  $94; 
five  years,  $108;  six  years, 
$117.50. 

A  general  increase,  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  week,  will 
go  to  non-news  workers.  The 
worker,  in  any  case,  will  re¬ 
ceive  whichever  is  larger — 
general  increase  or  minimum. 

Approximately  900  UP  em¬ 
ployers  are  affected  by  the 
wage  increase. 

• 

Outdoor  Writer  Cited 

Columbus,  Ohio 

A  citation  of  merit  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  “contribution  to 
the  cause  of  conservation”  was 
awarded  here  last  week  to  Lou 
Gale,  outdoor  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Ohio 
Conservation  Congress  said  Mr. 
Gale  recognizes  “the'  affinity  of 
people  to  all  phases  of  life  and 
nature.” 
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Standard  ROP  Colors 
To  Provide  Wide  Range 


Plenty  of  Color 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enqtiir- 
er  printed  six  ads  with  color 
Mai’ch  18,  a  record  for  that 
paper,  Advertising  Director 
Stanley  A.  Ferger  said. 

Also  on  March  18  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
did  a  difficult  job  well,  print¬ 
ing  two  four-color  and  three 
one-color  ads  on  a  collect 
run.  National  Ad  Manager 
B.  J.  Kelley  tipped  his  hat 
to  Press  Foreman  Versal 
Oakley  and  his  crew. 

The  Spring  Fashion  Sup¬ 
plement  of  the  weekly  Man- 
ville  (N.  J.)  News  had  sev¬ 
eral  pages  with  color  Maixh 
17. 


Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  related 
that  he  had  recently  quizzed 
some  publishers  on  their  view¬ 
point  regarding  color  advertis¬ 
ing  and  why  some  are  not 
rushing  into  it. 

“Publishers,”  he  said,  “do 
not  think  the  addition  of  color 
is  a  move  to  compete  more  fa¬ 
vorably  with  color  television  or 
with  color  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  being  undertaken  be¬ 
cause  advertisers  are  convinced 
that  color  in  newspapers,  when 
intelligently  used,  produces  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  black-and- 
white  advertising.” 

There  are  several  reasons, 
he  said,  why  they  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  install  color  equipment, 
and  it’s  the  duty  of  mechanical 
shop  workers  to  come  up  with 
the  answers. 

“The  problem,”  Mr.  Wink- 
worth  said,  “is  whether  to  in¬ 
stall  equipment  available  today 
or  to  wait  for  improved  equip¬ 
ment  which  may  make  today’s 
equipment  obsolete.  Lighter 
presses,  magnesium  and  plastic 
plates,  color  separation  ma¬ 
chines,  faster  drying  inks,  im¬ 
proved  stereotyping  methods 
are  all  in  the  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  You  should  find  out  what 
present  color  equipment  is  best 
suited  for  your  press.” 

Added  Costs 

Another  problem,  Mr.  Wink- 
worth  said,  is  whether  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  offer  color  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  profitable  basis.  What 
are  the  added  costs? 

Several  weeks  ago,  he  went 
on,  General  Electric  ran  a  four- 
color  page  in  newspapers  and  he 
watched  one  press  crew  clean 
two  ink  fountains,  plate  the 
press,  lead  in  the  web  and  reg¬ 
ister  the  color  in  40  minutes. 
Another  publisher  told  him  the 
same  operation  took  his  press 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


Lewis  Tells  Mid-Atlantie  Parley 
ANPA-AAAA  Project  Is  Near 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  set  of  16  basic  ink  colors  that  will  permit  650 
variations  in  hues  will  soon  standardize  ROP  newspaper 
color  advertising. 

Production  committees  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Representatives  and  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  have  agreed  upon 
the  color  scale  and  its  adoption  as  a  cooperative  program 
can  be  expected  “in  the  not  too  distant  future.” 

That  message  delivered  by 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager  of 
the  AN  PA  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  climaxed  the  three-day 
schedule  of  expert  talks  at  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  March 
17-19. 

500  at  Conference 
A  “rolling  attendance”  of  500 
persons  at  the  sessions  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
director  of  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  under  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Richard  Dew  of  PNP.\ 
staff  and  Lloyd  Burns,  NJPA 
secretary-manager,  assisted  Mr. 

Serrill  in  running  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  marked  by  a 
large  attendance  of  New  York 
State  production  executives,  in 
addition  to  those  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Delaware. 

Two  themes  that  were  ex¬ 
tensively  treated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  ROP  Color — mainly 
the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  newspaper  shops 
toward  mastering  the  problems 
— and  the  trend  to  what  one 
newspaper  executive  described 
at  “the  standard-size  tabloid” 

— narrower  and  still  narrower 
pages. 


bers  of  the  joint  committee 
that  in  the  near  future  news¬ 
paper  ROP  Color  will  become 
an  every-day  occurrence  in  the 
majority  of  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country.  Total 
color  linage  increased  15%  in 
1954,  over  1953,  the  ANPA  ex¬ 
ecutive  noted. 

Publishers  Need  Advice 
Reminding  that  400  dailies  al¬ 
ready  are  equipped  to  print 
color,  David  J.  Winkworth. 
manager  of  the  Publishers’ 


NEARLY  500  persons  registered  at  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  last  weekend.  Miriam  G.  Shopp  and  Gayle  Hollenbach  of 
PNPA  Central  Office  issue  credentials  to  George  Paustenbach,  Taren- 
tum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News,  and  Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times. 


(For  a  report  on  discussion 
of  the  ANPA-Dow  rapid-etch 
process,  please  turn  to  Page 
64.)  Additional  technical  papers 
will  be  published  in  E&P’s 
Plant  -  Equipment  departmen- 
tals  from  week  to  week.) 


The  ROP  color  standards  are 
part  of  a  newspaper-advertiser 
project  that  is  culminating,  af¬ 
ter  two  years  of  intensive  work, 
in  a  series  of  reports  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  production, 
Mr.  Lewis  reported. 

He  said  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 


PRE-CONFERENCE  CONFERENCE — The  men  behind  the  program  at 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  confer  in  Atlantic 
City:  Left  to  right — Sol  L.  Swartz,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News; 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general  manager,  PNPA;  and  William  H.  Penning¬ 
ton,  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Register, 
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New  Techniques  Sought 
By  INO  for  Newspapers 


Baker  Tells  of  Group’s  Aims; 
Clears  Up  Misconceptions 


11  licas  of  each  other.  Nor  do  I 

1^  "fr  even  advocate  that  all  publish¬ 
ed  XX  X  ers  use  the  same  methods  or 

the  same  criteria  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  I  do  advocate 
that  each  publisher  adopt  those 
methods  and  those  criteria 
^  ^  which  best  serve  his  own 

policies,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  that  he  do  so  in  the  light 
content  has  been  determined,  qJ  factual  analysis  rather  than 
once  the  last  advertisement  has  blindly. 


Clears  Up  Misconceptions  been  sold,  the  business  of  news-  Seeks  Union  Cooperation 

^  ^  tion  becomes  or^ 

Rv  \  Rr.ndenlH.ro  distrib- 

By  George  A.  Brandenhi.ro  utmg  a  product.  And  upon  that 

Louisville  Kv  pressures  will  prevent  them 

LOLISMLLE,  is.y.  distribution  should  be  brought  from  beine  elfective.  That  there 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations  believes  it  is  pos-  to  bear  every  analysis,  every  jg  ^  certain  amount  of  union 
sible  to  bring  to  newspapers  the  techniques  and  methods  of  method,  every  technique,  every  resistance  to  change  can  not  be 
modern  industrial  management.  Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  INO  president,  economic  machine  and  device  denied.  That  it  is  a  complete 
told  the  Newspaper  IVrsonnel  Relations  Association  here  which  will  permit  the  job  to  be  barrier  to  change  I  do  not  be- 


Seeks  Union  Cooperation 
“The  third  criticism  is  that  it 
is  useless  for  INO  to  develop 


March  24. 

Mr.  Baker,  general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  presented  a  progress  report  on  INO,  cover¬ 
ing  its  first  year  of  activity  and  clarifying  its  relations  with 


done  expeditiously,  with  quality  ijeve.  The  heads  of  the  various 


and  with  efficiency. 


printing  trades  unions  are  in- 


“But  standardize  them  —  telligent  men.  They,  too,  can 
Heavens,  No!  I  can  conceive  of  see  the  trends  and  can  interpret 
no  greater  tragedy  and  no  them.  They  know  basically  that 


other^  newspaper  groups.  He  also  sought  to  dispel  certain  greater  failure  of  their  higher  their  members  can  prosper  only 
criticisms  or  misunderstandings  about  INO.  - -i-!!--.-.'--  — -  —  rr 


responsibilities  than  for  news-  as  the  industry  prospers.  If 


Proposes  No  Revolution  way;  they  sell  advertising  of  papers  to  become  canned  rep- _ (Continued  on  page  72) 


“INO  does  not  promise  the  ^hey  compose 

millennium."  said  Mr.  Baker,  type  upon  the  same  kind  of 
“It  proposes  no  revolution.  It  "machines;  they  print  upon  rot- 
holds  out  no  suggestion  that  its  of  essentially 

program  will  afford  publishers  f 

a  means  of  quickly  and  dras-  their  products  through 


tically  reducing  expenses.  carriers  dealers  and  mail  in 

,  ,  ,  essentially  the  same  way.  As 

_  ‘It  IS  presented  as  an  honest  complex  and  as  variable  as  is 


N.  Y.  News  Circulation 
Headed  By  Welkowitz 


It  IS  presented  as  an  honest,  complex  and  as  variable  as  is  The  transfer  of  responsibility  resentative.  He  was  promoted 
sincere,  and,  I  hope,  intelligent  ^be  newspaper  business  from  for  the  direction  of  the  Circula-  to  country  circulator  June  4, 
progiam  for  analy'zing  in  detail  day,  engineers  and  ac-  tion  Department  to  William  1945,  and  named  assistant  cir- 

the  fundamental  processes  of  countants  have  told  me  that  it  Welkowitz  and  the  appointment  culation  manager  Jan.  1,  1950. 
publication  in  the  expectation  afford  nearly  as  great  of  William  A.  Carey  as  assis-  He  became  circulation  manager 

that  m  the  course  of  time  a  ^  problem  as  do  numerous  other  tant  circulation  manager  of  the  two  years  later  upon  the  retire- 
little  can  be  done  here  and  a  industries  to  which  modem  New  York  News  were  an-  ment  of  William  B.  Denhart. 


little  there  toward  improvement  management  techniques  have 
in  product,  increases  in  produc-  been  applied.  The  trouble  has 
tivity  and  reduction  in  expense.”  been  that  there  has  been  no 
Mr.  Baker  added  that  INO’s  organized  and  adequately  fi- 
program  is  not  duplicated  else-  nanced  effort  do  do  so. 


where  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  asserting  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  it  deserves  financial  sup- 


Denies  Standardization 
“The  second  misunderstand- 


port  and  cooperation  from  all  is  that  efforts  to  analyze  the 


components  of  the  industry. 
Tells  of  Misconceptions 


processes  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  will  tend  to  standardize 
the  product  and  rob  it  of  its 


Dealing  with  misconceptions  soul.  I  know  of  no  newspaper 


about  INO’s  program,  Mr.  Bak-  organization  which  is  more  con-  aggr  of  the  News  since  Sept.  Janet,  fonnerly  was  with 

er  explained:  scious  of  the  virtues  of  editorial  15^  1952.  Mr.  Carey  was  an  WPIX,  News-owned  television 

“One  widespread  concept  is  and  news  integrity,  more  de-  administrative  assistant  to  the  station, 

that  each  newspaper  is  so  dif-  voted  to  the  ideal  of  individual-  business  manager  at  the  time  Mr.  Annenberg  succeeded  his 

ferent  from  every  other  one  ity,  more  disposed  to  divorce  j^is  new  appointment.  father.  Max  Annenberg,  as  di- 

and  contains  within  itself  so  completely  its  news  and  edi-  ,,  ,,  .,  •  •  .  rector  of  circulation.  The  fath- 

many  variables  which  change  torial  policies  from  those  of  the  ^  joined  the  assumed  that  post  in 

from  day  to  day  that  no  com-  business  office  or  more  con-  ^  organization  as  an  o  -  ^nd  the  son  sei-ved  as 

mon  approach  can  be  made  and  vinced  that  what  makes  a  news-  .  .q,?  wYi  circulation  manager  under  him. 

that  significant  common  denom-  paper  great  are  its  character  attenoing  Annenberg  has  been  in 

inators  can  not  be  found.  While  and  the  content  of  its  news  and  University  at  n^nt,  ne  newspaper  business  since 

no  one  can  be  more  conscious  editorial  columns,  than  the  one  advanced  on  the  Liberty  staff  carried  a  route  in  Chicago 
than  am  I  that  these  variables  with  which  I  am  associated.  I  assistant  circulation  and  su^  1923.  He  became  an  adver- 
exist,  the  emphasis  on  the  vari-  not  only  subscribe  to  these  scription  nmnager.  In  1931,  he  solicitor  for  the  Chicago 

ables  tends  to  submerge  the  ideas,  but  they  also  represent  to  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribune  and  then  was  circula- 

common  characteristics  of  pub-  deep-seated  convictions  with  me.  Mirror,  also  a  News  propety,  as  manager  of  Liberty  and 

lication.  “I  sacrifice  not  one  whit  of  a  traveling  representative.  t_be  Detroit  Mirror.  He  joined 

“All  newspapers  obtain  their  those  convictions  when  I  add  In  1933,  Mr.  Welkowitz  join-  the  News  in  1932  as  assistant 

news  in  essentially  the  same  that  once  the  news  and  editorial  ed  the  News  as  a  traveling  rep-  circulation  manager. 
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nounced  March  Mr.  Carey,  who  attended 
17  by  Business  Columbia  University,  joined  the 
Manager  P.  B.  News  Sopt.  20,  1946,  as  an  as- 
Stephens.  The  sistant  in  the  Paper  and  Ink 
a  n  nouncement  Testing  Laboratory.  In  May, 
followed  the  re-  1947,  he  transferred  to  the 
signationof  Administration  Department.  He 
Ivan  M.  Annen-  made  an  administrative  as- 
berg  as  director  sistant  Jan.  3,  1949.  Since  19o2, 
of  circulation.  most  of  his  work  has  been  con- 
L  Mr.  Welkowitz  cerned  with  various  phases  of 
has  been  cir-  paper’s  circulation  and 

culation  man-  delivery  operation.  His  wife. 


of  his  new  appointment.  father.  Max  Annenberg,  as  di- 

Mr.  Welkowitz  joined  the  sector  of  circulation.  The  fath- 
News  organization  as  an  of- 

fice  boy  for  Liberty  Magazine  1932  and  the  son  sei-ved  as 
in  I92I  While  attending  New  manager  under  him. 

v„..i,  Han  Annenberg  has  been  in 
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To  ‘Chemical  Progress 

Dailies,  Weeklies  an  Integral 
Part  of  Program  for  May  16-21 

By  George  M.  Worden 

Director  of  Publicity 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association,  Inc. 

The  week  of  May  16-21  will  type  ad  which  permitted  local 
mark  the  second  observance  of  identification  in  the  headline. 

“Chemical  Progress  Week”  It  was  explained  to  the  more 
sponsored  by  the  Manufactur-  than  1,000  field  representatives 
ing  Chemists’  Association  as  that  where  companies  use  reg- 
part  of  a  continuing  public  re-  ular  plant-community  advertis- 
lations  program  for  the  chemi-  ing  space 
cal  industry.  This  year,  as  last, 
plant-community  advertising  in  dule, 

daily  and  weekly  newspapers  communities  all  companies  par- 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  ticipating  could  list  their  names 
program.  in  the  signature  space. 

The  purpose  of  Chemical  Prcg-  The  two  illustrated  ads  prov- 
ress  Week  is  to  explain  to  as  ed  the  most  popular  and  the  of  every  four  newspaper  read- 
many  of  the  American  people  most  effective.  One,  headlined  ers  saw  the  ad  and  were  able 
as  possible  the  significance  of  “25  Years  That  Changed  The  to  identify  it;  2)  That  about 
chemistiy  and  products  of  Life  Of  A  Nation”  compared  the  same  percentage  were  able 
chemistry  in  terms  of  our  daily  1929  with  1954  and  showed  that  to  pi’ove  they  actually  read  the 
life.  The  program,  bearing  the  our  country’s  increased  popula-  advertisement  and  remembered 
theme  and  slogan,  “A  Better  tion  has  more  jobs,  more  leis-  key  points;  3)  That  about  40% 
America  Through  Chemical  ure,  is  healthier  and  live  longer  of  all  readers  said  the  ad  made 
Progress”,  is  unique  in  that  the  than  we  did  25  years  ago — cap-  them  feel  more  favorable 

work  is  done  from  the  bottom  tions  and  copy  orient  these  toward  the  chemical  industry; 

up — the  program  is  implement-  facts  to  the  contributions  made  and  4)  Interestingly  enough, 
ed  throughout  the  country  by  by  chemistry.  some  67%  of  all  readers  who 

the'  men  and  women  who  make  Took  Own  Photos  identified  the  ad  reported  that 

up  the  chemical  industry.  This  The  second  ad,  headlined  they  had  not  seen  an  editorial 

offers  a  potential  of  many  “The  Lamsons  Are  Glad  article  on  the  chemical  indus- 

thousands  of  separate  pro-  They’re  A  ‘Chemical  Age’  Fam-  try  in  the  previous  Sunday’s 

grams  in  all  forty-eight  states,  ily”  showed  a  typical  family  edition. 

in  their  living  room  and  point- 

Lp  to  Industry  People  gj  chemistry  con- 

While  national  headquarters  tributed  to  their  daily  life; 
provides  materials  and  guid¬ 
ance,  whether  a  particular  com¬ 
munity  has  a  program  at  all 
depends  on  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try  people  in  that  community. 

With  this  emphasis  on  the 
“grass  roots”,  all  materials  are  In  all, 
prepared  for  the  plant  manager 
who  by  himself,  without  pro¬ 
fessional  advice,  wants  to  run 
a  CPW  program  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  'The  materials  supplied  000. 

include  speeches,  posters,  lit-  In  the  main,  this  advertising 
erature,  films,  tape  recordings  was  financed  from  funds  col 
and  press  background  mate-  lected  by  the  local  committees 
rials.  Also  included  are  proofs  and  did  not  directly  involve  the 
of  suggested  plant  community  headquarters  ad  budget, 
advertisements.  In  a  survey  questionnaire  re-  Committee,  made  up  of  industry 

Last  year  three  ads,  prepared  leased  following  the  Week,  the  public  relations  people,  decided 
by  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  were  of-  industry  people  participating  to  offer  two  advertisements  to 
fered  in  1,200-line  and  full-  expressed  the  almost  unanimous  the  field  organization.  Available 
page  size  with  space  allowed  opinion  that  the  plant-commu-  in  1,200-line  and  full-page  sizes, 
for  local  signatures.  Two  using  nity  advertising  was  both  ap-  they  were  once  again  prepared 
half-tones  were  available  in  propriate  and  effective.  An  by  the  G.  M.  Basford  Company, 
mat  form.  The  third  was  an  all-  opinion  survey  conducted  in  The  first  ad,  headlined  “The 
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17th  Annual  Forum 
This  is  the  17th  annual 
Editor  &  Publisher  Public 
Relations  Forum,  designed 
and  maintained  to  encourage 
the  use  of  paid  newspaper 
space  for  PR  advertising.  A 
gallery  of  special  articles, 
keyed  to  the  theme:  “Profit¬ 
able  Use  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  A  Successful 
Public  Relations  Campaign,” 
begins  on  this  page;  contin¬ 
ues  on  Pages  12,  46-58  of 

•  this  issue. 

CPW  advertising 

could  be  fitted  into  the  sche-  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  Chemical 
and  that  in  multi-plant  Progress  Week  in  connection 
>  with  the  appearance  of  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginia  Pilot  showed: 


Gives  Us  a  Better  Life 
in  Our  Town 


When  asked  what  facts  made  _  -—I 

them  feel  more  favorable  Age  of  Chemical  Plenty”  (see 
toward  the  industry,  respond-  cut),  is  a  variation  of  an 
medicines,  clothing,  insecticides,  ents  offered  such  comments  as  earlier  theme  and  features  a 
food  ingredients  and  others,  these:  “The  chemical  industry  typical  family,  including  hus- 
Some  enterprising  committees  helps  both  the  farmer  and  the  band,  wife,  three  children  and 
took  their  own  photograph  of  housewife”  and  “It’s  making  a  set  of  visiting  grandparents, 
a  local  family  and  used  it  in  employment  for  more  people”  Copy  and  five  illustrations 
their  advertising.  and  “The  ad  was  a  good  thing,  point  up  the  theme  that  today’s 

over  260  advertise-  It  shows  what  one  industry  is  modern  family  enjoys  better 
ments  appeared  in  chemical  in-  doing  for  people.”  health,  a  higher  standard  of 

dustry  plant-community  dailies  Both  this  survey  and  the  re-  living,  and  more  leisure  time 
and  weeklies  with  a  combined  action  of  the  CPW  representa-  as  a  result  of  new  chemical  ad- 
circulation  in  excess  of  7,000,-  tives  bore  out  the  opinion  that  vances.  Once  again  committees 

plan  t-community  advertising  throughout  the  country  will  be 
was  a  logical  tool  to  be  used  able  to  duplicate  the  illustra- 
during  Chemical  Progress  tions  using  a  local  family  if 
Week.  they  care  to. 

This  year  the  MCA  staff  and  The  second  ad,  “How  Chemi- 
our  Public  Relations  Advisory  cal  Research  Gives  Us  A  Better 

Life  In  Our  Town,”  (see  cut)> 
points  up  benefits  in  day-to-day 
living  directly  resulting  from, 
chemical  research.  The  headline- 


PUBLIC  BELATIONS  FORUM 


Bridge  Connecting  Company. 
Public  Should  Be  Two-Way 


Newspapers  Provide  Ideal  Vehicle 
For  Assuring  Strong  Contacts 


By  George  W.  Griffin  Jr. 


Director  of  Public  Relations 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 


Maintaining  effective  two- 
way  communication  with  each 
of  its  various  publics  must  be 
a  basic  policy 
of  any  indus¬ 
trial  organiza¬ 
tion  if  it  wants 
to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  enterprise. 
It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  having 
or  not  having 
“public  rela¬ 
tions.”  The  on- 
Griffin  ly  choice  is 
whether  you 
have  good  or  bad  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  bridge  connecting  a  com¬ 
pany  and  its  publics  can  be  an 
impressive  structure  with 
smoothly  flowing  traffic,  going 
both  ways.  Or  it  can  be  a 
trembling,  flimsy  structure, 
with  a  crumbling  roadbed — and 
no  traffic. 

When  a  company  recognizes 
its  obligations  as  a  public  citi¬ 
zen  and  fully  discharges  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  it  has  furnished 
strong  steel  for  that  bridge  .  .  . 
but  not  strong  enough.  The  re¬ 
maining  strength  must  come 
from  communicating  to  the 
public  that  recognition  of  obli¬ 
gations  and  discharge  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Who  Are  Publics? 

Who  are  these  publics?  The 
share  owners  who  invest  their 
savings  in  the  enterprise  and 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  return. 
The  employes  who  design, 
produce,  and  sell  the  products. 
The  customers  who  must  be 
served.  The  plant  communities 
in  which  the  company  is  a  lo¬ 
cal  citizen. 

Obviously,  such  communica¬ 
tion  is  a  vast  and  complex  mat¬ 
ter — so  complex  indeed  that  no 
single  public  relations  program, 
no  single  public  relations  tech¬ 
nique  could  over  reach  all  of 
these  audiences,  or  even  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them.  It  requires  a 
simultaneous  use  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  technique  to  communicate 
a  point  of  view — a  national  ad¬ 


vertising  program  or  a  friendly 
and  responsive  letter,  a  large- 
scale  publicity  program  or  a 
skillfully  handled  telephone 
query,  four-color  publications 
or  taking  community  leaders 
through  the  local  plant. 

A  vitally  important  link  in 
this  chain  of  simultaneous  ac¬ 
tivities  is  space  advertising, 
which  provides  an  unequalled 
opportunity  to  tell  an  integra¬ 
ted,  coordinated  story  with 
maximum  effectiveness.  From 
a  public  relations  standpoint,  of 
course,  such  advertising  is  of 
the  “prestige”  or  “institu¬ 
tional”  type — communicating  a 
point  of  view,  establishing  and 
sustaining  a  company’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  character.  It  em¬ 
ploys  various  themes  of  direct 
and  indirect  interest  to  one  or 
more  of  the  company’s  publics, 
such  themes  as  product  quality, 
research  and  engineering  to  as¬ 
sure  future  progress,  diversity 
of  operations,  importance  to 
National  Defense,  employment 
opportunities,  stability  and 
progressiveness,  and  so  on. 

Sells  Name 

Whereas  product  advertising 
directly  seeks  to  sell  a  specific 
product,  public  relations  or 
“prestige”  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  seeks  to  sell  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  name,  and  to  sustain  and 
enhance  its  acceptance. 

Throughout  its  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  programs, 
Sylvania  has  utilized  many 
types  of  media — varying  them 
to  suit  the  specific  needs  of  a 
certain  program.  However,  a 
class  of  media  which  we  have 
used  consistently  and  effective¬ 
ly  is  the  newspaper — those  in 
our  44  plant  communities 
throughout  the  country  and,  on 
frequent  occasion,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  principal  market  areas. 

An  advertising  program  in 
plant  communities  has  several 
general  problems:  (1)  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  a  coordinated  point 
of  view  in  the  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  various  com¬ 
munities;  (2)  the  desirability 


of  local-interest  material,  com¬ 
bined  with  enough  company¬ 
wide  material  to  integrate  the 
local  angle  with  the  entire  com¬ 
pany;  (3)  the  necessity  for 
bearing  closely  in  mind  the 
widely  differing  characteristics 
and  interests  of  the  communi¬ 
ties,  and  (4)  the  differences  in 
types  of  products,  size  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  over-all  personnel  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  individual  plants. 
Each  of  these  considerations 
overlaps  the  others  and  varies 
by  location. 

Elvery  type  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  medium  must  therefore  be 
used  if  the  community  relations 
program  is  to  be  effective;  a 
many-sided  problem  requires  a 
many-sided  solution.  However, 
if  there  were  any  one  medium 
which  can  be  especially  effec¬ 
tive,  it  is  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  By  its  very  nature,  the 
newspaper  provides  the  ideal 
vehicle  for  assuring  strong 
lines  of  communj^cation  with 
the  plant  community  public. 

Deciding  to  have  strong  lines 
of  communication  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  itself,  in  any  company. 
Developing  those  lines  is  anoth¬ 
er.  In  this  regard,  a  serious  pit- 
fall  lies  in  the  path  of  every 
community  relations  program, 
especially  its  advertising  phase, 
and  that  is  the  tendency  to  tiy 
to  do  too  much  in  any  one 
project.  The  unfortunate,  but 
completely  understandable  re¬ 
action  is  “We’re  paying  for 
that  space;  let’s  use  it!”  — 
which  all  too  frequently  means 
throwing  in  everything  but  a 
picture  of  the  plant  manager’s 
dog.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
building  the  advertisement 
around  a  single  message,  and 
stopping  right  there. 

Avoid  Unrelated  Themes 

More  than  one  community  re¬ 
lations  advertisement  has  fall¬ 
en  flat  on  its  face  because  it 
combined  a  score  of  unrelated 
themes  in  one  formidable  lay¬ 
out  which  had  one  effect  on  the 
reader:  he  turned  to  the  next 
page  a  little  faster  than  nor¬ 
mally.  Some  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  have  simply  defied 
any  reader  to  want  to  under¬ 
stand  it — let  alone  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

Who  is  at  fault?  The  plant 
manager — who  demands  that 
the  local  advertisement  contain 
a  play-by-play  recital  of  the 
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Mu$t  be  understandable. 

plant’s  achievements  over  the 
past  50  years,  plus  an  elaborate 
chart  and  graph  combination 
showing  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct  and  the  production  in  Sec¬ 
tion  E  of  the  finishing  depart¬ 
ment,  plus  an  aerial  photo  of 
the  plant,  and  sprinkled  liber¬ 
ally  with  product  pictures.  The 
only  thing  missing  is  the  com¬ 
pletely  vital  item — reader  in¬ 
terest.  Equally  to  blame  is  the 
community  relations  man  whose 
philosophy  is  “give  the  boss 
what  he  wants”  even  when  he 
knows  that  what  he  wants  is  a 
complete  waste  of  money. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the 
plant  manager  has  a  right  to 
expect  objective  and  at  times 
courageous,  guidance  from  his 
community  relations  man.  By 
the  same  token,  the  community 
relations  man  has  a  right  to 
expect  his  boss  to  listen  and  to 
be  open-minded.  Without  this 
team-work,  no  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  except  the  wry  comment: 
“They  certainly  have  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  on  advertising!” 

The  newspaper  can  perform 
a  real  service  in  solving  this 
problem.  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager  could  give  objective  ad¬ 
vice.  But  equally  important, 
the  editorial  side  could  be 
asked  for  an  opinion  —  not 
to  take  sides  or  to  write  ads,  but 
rather  to  comment  from  the 
standpoint  of  presentation. 

To  sum  it  up,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  a  vital  part  of 
community  relations  —  it  can 
also  be  a  complete  waste  of 
time,  effort,  and  money.  At 
Sylvania,  we  would  be  far  less 
than  candid  if  we  were  to  say 
that  all  of  our  community  re¬ 
lations  advertising  has  been 
eminently  successful — but  much 
of  it  has  been  well  received. 
Put  it  this  way:  We’re  sold  on 
newspaper  advertising. 
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Securities  Act 
Does  Not  Bar 
Market  Tips 

Washington 

Broadcasts  and  news  stories 
which  have  the  effect  of  entic¬ 
ing  people  into  the  stock  market 
are  not  barred  by  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  and  to  start  cen¬ 
soring  such  material  would  be 
unwise,  SEC  Chairman  Ralph 
H.  Demmler  advised  the  Ful- 
bright  Committee  this  week. 

The  Commission,  he  said,  op¬ 
erates  under  a  law  which  con¬ 
trols  “parties  having  an  interest 
in  the  transaction  or  those  paid 
by  such  parties,”  and  if  it  is 
extended  to  news  media  where 
no  such  financial  interest  is 
shown,  “the  result  might  be  to 
shut  off  the  publication  of  much 
valuable  market  information 
presently  published.” 

Emphasizing  that  one  of  the 
basic  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  securities  laws  is 
dissemination  of  business  and 
financial  information  about  cor¬ 
porations  whose  securities  are 
traded  on  exchanges  or  have 
been  sold  in  the  public  markets. 
Chairman  Demmler  suggested: 
“To  draw  the  line  between 
legitimately  stimulating  the  in¬ 
terest  of  potential  investors  in 
our  capital  markets  and  im¬ 
properly  luring  people  into 
those  markets  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  legislative  feat.” 

“Members  of  the  Committee 
have  expressed  concern  during 
hearings  about  broadcasts 
which  have  enticed  people  into 
the  market,”  he  elaborated. 


The  Commission  is  no  less  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  with  respect 
to  tips  and  rumors  have  limited 
operation  and  would  not  appear 
to  include  a  news  report  as 
such. 

“A  few  demonstrably  bad 
tips  might  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  this  source  of  en¬ 
ticement  into  the  market.  At 
this  time  and  pending  continu¬ 
ing  study,  I  have  no  legislation 
to  suggest  on  that  subject. 

“It  is  fair  to  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  are  only 
a  part  of  the  general  publicity 
regarding  the  markets.  News 
publications  about  securities, 
advertisements  by  investment 
advisory  services,  and  adver¬ 
tisements  by  dealers  of  out¬ 
standing  securities  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  offering  registered 
under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  are  all  available  for  the 
public  to  read,  and  this  mate¬ 
rial,  generally  speaking,  re¬ 
ceives  no  advance  review  or 
routine  post-publication  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  Commission.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  it 
should.” 


Cartoonist  Retires 

Scranton,  Pa. 

After  drawing  cartoon  sketch¬ 
es  and  handling  layouts  for  the 
Scranton  Times  for  almost  43 
years,  Jim  Walsh  is  retiring  on 
March  31.  His  associates  will 
hold  a  dinner  March  26  to  hon¬ 
or  Mr.  Walsh  and  also  Donald 
McCrea,  who  is  leaving  the 
Times  to  accept  an  executive 
post  on  the  Wilkes-Barre  Sun¬ 
day  Independent. 


Cost  System 
Adopted,  20% 
Goal  Is  Set 

Kansas  City 

With  adoption  of  a  standai-d 
cost-accounting  system,  the 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  News- 
Press  (7,500  circ.)  has  set  a 
goal  of  20%  gross  profit. 

“The  most  significant  thing 
we  have  found  was  our  true 
cost,”  Circulation  Manager  Ray 
Turner  advised  fellow  members 
of  the'  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week. 

The  cost  system  is  the  one 
drawn  up  by  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers.  It  is 
based  on  the  general  thesis 
that  the  newspaper  business 
sells  two  products — circulation 
and  space. 

Changed  Rate  Structure 

By  applying  the  cost  proced¬ 
ures,  Mr.  Turner  said,  every  ex¬ 
pense  increase  showed  up  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  unit  cost. 

“After  finding  the  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  unit  costs,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “we  started  to  work  on 
our  rate  structures,  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation,  to  bring 
them  into  line  to  show  a  healthy 
profit  for  our  paper.  Our  goal 
is  to  show  a  gross  profit  of 
20%.” 

A  third  of  the  newspapers 
over  the  nation  have  earnings 
of  less  than  6%,  before  taxes, 
Mr.  Turner  said. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  he'  added, 
“that  by  studying  any  survey, 
reading  an  accounting  book  or 
comparing  cost  with  a  fellow 
publisher  will  give  anyone  a 


true  picture  of  his  own  news¬ 
paper  in  regard  to  cost.  Man¬ 
agement  must  and  should  find 
some  form  of  cost  analysis.” 

The  completely  changing 
American  way  of  life  will  keep 
circulation  managers  on  the 
jump,  Charles  Staab,  president 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  said. 

Outlook  Bright 

The  outlook  for  circulation 
is  very  bright,  he  said,  but 
circulation  men  must  be  more 
dynamic  than  ever  before  be 
cause  people  are  not  static, 
they  do  not  continue  old  habits. 

The  poorest  job  circulation 
men  are  doing,  he  said,  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  boss. 

“You  have  to  make  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  circulation 
department  is  important,”  said 
Mr.  Staab,  who  is  circulation 
director  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

About  150  circulation  officials 
including  one  woman,  from 
eight  states  attended  the  three- 
day  convention,  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  March  19-21. 

Walter  D.  Tetrick,  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  News-Tribune,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed 
Claude  Stutzman,  Kansas  City 
Kansan. 

Other  new  officers  are': 
George  Dunn,  Kan.sas  City 
Star,  first  vicepresident;  Harry 
Purdum,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  second  vicepresident. 

• 

Sports  Show  in  ’56 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  nine-day  sports,  travel  and 
vacation  show,  sponsored  by 
the  Oregon  Journal,  has  been 
announced  for  next  year  with 
tentative  dates  for  late  March, 
1956. 
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NOSTALGIC  CARTOONISTS  REMINISCE  SOME  STRIKING  EVENTS 
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^  ‘vigorous  figure 

Immel,  Peoria  (III.)  Journal 


SURE  SIGN  OF  SPRING 

FIcklen,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 


A-ARE  YOU 
A  600D 
OR  B'BAD 
BHOST? 


BOO! 

Chase,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 


Admen’s  Job  to  Save 
American  Way  of  Life 


BARRY  RYAN  (left),  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  advertis!n9  agency,  who  was  a  featured  speaker  on  the  ANA 
program,  interrupted  while  chatting  with  Paul  West,  (center)  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANA,  and  Walter  Blanchard,  Ford  Motor  Co. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

After  three  days  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  challenge  to  both 
the  management  and  creative 
side  of  advertising  to  increase 
consumption  of  goods  to  meet 
our  tremendous  production  fa¬ 
cilities,  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
at  their  spring  meeting  were 
told  March  18  that  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  failure  was  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  our  entire  way  of  life. 

Barry  Ryan,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
advertising  agency,  the  final 
speaker  on  the  program,  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  “penalty  of 
failure  is  not  just  a  question 
of  missed  profits  but  more  sig¬ 
nificant — our  entire  way  of  life 
stands  in  jeopardy. 

“The  fact  is — if  we  cannot 
build,  through  our  mutual  part¬ 
nership,  demand  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction — then  there’s  an  al¬ 
mighty  good  chance  that  we’ll 
have  to  turn  this  country 
topsy-turvy  by  cutting  produc¬ 
tion  to  fit  demand.  And  the 
only  way  that  can  be  done  in 
a  country  like  ours  is  through 
increased  government  supervi¬ 
sion — or  control — of  business.  A 
condition  that  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  a  society  built  on  the 
free  enterprise  business  spirit. 

Challenge  Will  Be  Met 

“We  must  face  this  issue 
squarely.  This  problem  is  our 
responsibility  —  yours  and 
mine,”  Mr.  Ryan  said.  “The 
task  of  proving  the  workability 
of  an  economy  rooted  in  free 
enterprise  should  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  free  enterprise  it¬ 
self. 

“Will  we  meet  the  challenge 
successfully?  I  say  yes.  We 
can  do  it.  We — agency  and 
client  together — can  bring  our 
customers  an  even  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  can 
bring  our  nation  to  a  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  potential  before 
us.  We  can  realize  higher  levels 
of  progress  and  profit  than 
ever  before. 

“What’s  the  first  step?  Take 
inventory  of  your  agency  and 
what  it  offers  .  .  .  appraise  it 
as  a  full-fledged  business  part¬ 
ner  and  see  how  you  can  bring 
it  into  your  over-all  strategy 
picture.  And  do  it  now,”  Mr. 
Ryan  urged. 

The  agency  executive  re¬ 
called  he  had  been  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  job  fac¬ 
ing  advertising  men  when  dur¬ 


ing  a  trip  through  a  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  one  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  had  commentetl  “we’ll 
have  to  do  some  mighty  tall 
stepping  to  turn  out  customers 
as  fast  as  these  machines  can 
turn  out  products.” 

Mr.  Ryan  added:  “He  was 
so  right!  We’ll  have  to  do 
some  tall  stepping  to  speed 
up  our  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion — and  to  create  a  national 
appetite  —  to  swallow  thi.« 
country’s  immense  produc¬ 
tivity.” 

More  Automation  in  Selling 

However,  business  has  not 
been  asleep,  added  Mr.  Ryan, 
because  we’re  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  more  automation 
in  selling  to  match  automation 
at  the  assembly  line.  He  out¬ 
lined  developments  coming  in 
super-mai’kets  and  department 
stores  to  make  buying  easier 
for  the  customer,  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  vending  machines  for 
all  products,  growth  of  “buy¬ 
ing  factories”  or  shopping  cen¬ 
ters. 

“But,  remember  this,”  Mr. 
Ryan  cautioned.  “The  entire 
structure  of  automation  in 
selling  would  collapse  if  it 
didn’t  rest  on  the  broad  base 
of  pre-sold  products — products 
pre-sold  by  advertising. 

“Without  advertising,  these 
new  selling  methods  could  not 
have  been  launched.  Without 
advertising,  they  could  not  be 
maintained.  And  certainly  it 
will  be  up  to  advertising  to 
make  the  most  of  their  future. 
The  vacuum  created  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  informed  and  per¬ 
suasive  clerk  will  have  to  be 
filled  by  informative,  persua¬ 
sive  advertising.  Your  story  in 
print,  on  radio,  TV  and  out¬ 


door  will  not  only  have  to  whet 
desires  and  initiate  sales  but 
consummate  them,  too.  In  this 
atmosphere,  tomorrow’s  retail¬ 
er  will  have  no  interest  in  lazy 
brands.  He’ll  turn  thumbs  down 
on  any  but  the  top-selling  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that’s  another  way  of 
saying  the  best  advertised 
brands. 

“The  entire  history  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  has  been 
one  of  ‘dynamic  adaptability’ 
to  business  problems.  And  I 
see  no  earthly  reason  why  that 
process  will  stop  nbw.” 

Reaching  More  People 

In  every  area  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  advances  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  help  the  advertiser 
reach  more  people  and  do  it 
more  effectively,  Mr.  Ryan 
said.  The  agencies,  through 
the  4-A,  have  initiated  a  series 
of  continuing  examinations  to 
attract  young  people  of  the 
highest  calibre.  “Newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  outdoor 
have  stepped  up  their  horse¬ 
power.  No  matter  which  of  the 
various  media  you  want  to  look 
at  you’ll  find  it’s  a  vastly  su¬ 
perior  product  to  the  same  one 
15,  10  or  even  5  years  ago  .  .  . 


You  can’t  name  a  single  media 
that  hasn’t  grown  phenomenonly 
in  circulation.” 

The  capacity  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  to  absorb  media  seems  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited,  Mr.  Ryan  said, 
w'hich  places  an  even  heavier 
burden  on  the  problem  of  media 
selection.  He  noted  the  vital 
information  being  supplied  by 
the  various  media  “bureaus,” 
improvement  in  point-of-sale 
displays,  new  research  tech¬ 
niques  to  evaluate  performance 
of  media  and  copy  which  are 
now  moving  into  behaviorism 
and  motivation  studies. 

He  noted  that  there  is  an 
improvement  in  agency-client 
relations  and  many  advertisers 
are  inviting  their  agencies  to 
sit  in  and  contribute  to  high 
level  policy  meetings  with  a 
voice  in  forward  planning.  Two 
meetings  have  been  held  be¬ 
tween  4-A  and  ANA  commit¬ 
tees  on  agency-client  relations, 
and  because  of  the  ANA  project 
of  depth  interviews  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  4-A  is  going  to 
do  the  same  thing  among  agen¬ 
cies.  The  results  will  be  com¬ 
pared  later  to  bring  about  bet¬ 
ter  understanding. 

Mr.  Ryan  summarized:  “1. 
We’ve  seen  how  business  in¬ 
genuity  has  already  begun  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  before  us.  We’re  making 
real  strides  in  marketing  and 
selling,  but  we’ve  got  a  long 
way  to  go.  2.  Advertising  — 
research,  media,  the  agency  it¬ 
self — is  in  there  pitching  with 
you  looking  for  new  ways  to 
do  things  better.  3.  Don’t 
handicap  your  advertising. 
Don’t  keep  your  agency  at 
arm’s  length.” 

Off -Record 

ANA  members  were  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  at  this 
(Continued  on  page  60  ) 


GATHERED  OUTSIDE  the  convention  hell  at  ANA  meeting,  left  to 
right:  Bill  Mandel  ot  Block  Drug  Co.,  Bob  Breckenridga  of  Lever 
Bros.,  and  Alan  Brown  of  Pharmaco,  Inc. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Supplements  Unshaken 
By  Digest  Taking  Ads 


By  Uobert  B.  Mclnlyre 

The  April  issue  of  Reader’s 
Digest — first  in  the  magazine’s 
33-year  history  to  carry  adver¬ 
tising — features  an  article  on 
“  ‘Empathy’  —  the  knack  for 
putting  yourself  in  the  other 
fellow’s  shoes.” 

The  article  couldn’t  be  timed 
better,  especially  if  you  revamp 
the  promotional  blurb  to  read 
.  .  the  knack  for  putting  your¬ 
self  in  the  other  media’s  shoes.” 

This  week,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  acted  as  intermediary  in  a 
little  shoe-swapping  by  sound¬ 
ing  out  top  executives  of  the 
major  Sunday  supplements  as 
to  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  Di- 
g^est’s  108  initial  advertisers 
have  taken  money  from  their 
Sunday  supplements  budget  for 
space  in  the  magazine. 

Welcomes  Digest 
Ask  a  lot  of  questions  and 
you  get  a  lot  of  answers.  The 
Digest’s  entrance  “into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  arena”  was  welcomed 
by  Stephen  G.  Bowen,  director 
of  sales  development.  Metropol¬ 
itan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

“It  was  a  great  day  for  print 
media  when  the  Digest  opened 
its  pages  to  the  seller’s  mes¬ 


sage,”  Mr.  Bowen  told  E&P. 
“The  mass  coverage  available 
in  Reader’s  Digest  has  again 
turned  wise  heads  to  the  power 
of  print  advertising. 

“Reader’s  Digest  is  a  great 
advertising  medium  with  ‘over 
10  million  circulation’.  Who 
knows — they  may  even  grow  to 
where  they  rival  the  14  million 
circulation  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Magazines.” 

Difficult  to  Pin  Down 

Edward  H.  Kimball,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager.  Parade  Pub¬ 
lication,  Inc.,  played  it  a  little 
more  cautiously. 

“When  any  new  and  attractive 
medium  suddenly  appears  with 
advertising  rates  in  the  upper 
bracket  (Digest  gets  $31,000 
for  full-color  page),  it’s  bound 
to  cut  into  all  other  media  pre¬ 
viously  selected. 

“It’s  difficult  to  pin  down  any 
actual  direct  switch  of  money 
from  Parade  to  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,”  Mr.  Kimball  continued. 
“Many  of  our  good  advertisers 
will  also  appear  in  the  Digest. 
I  know  of  only  one  major  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  used  Parade  in 
1954  and  who  is  not  scheduled 


Comic  Ads  Back 
Kellogg  Effort 

Full  color  comic  ads  in 
key  newspapers  in  major  ci¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country 
will  be  combined  with  five 
TV  shows  to  promote  a  “gen¬ 
uine  flying  jet  plane”  to  be 
insei-ted  in  every  package  of 
Kellogg’s  Corn  Flakes. 

There  are  six  easily  as¬ 
sembled  planes,  each 
equipped  with  Air  Force  in¬ 
signia  in  gummed  label 
form. _ 

in  Parade  in  1955  but  who  is 
using  the  Digest. 

“Last  year  was  Parade’s  all- 
time  best  year  in  advertising 
volume.  Our  first  quarter  gain 
was  small.  Our  second  quarter 
gain  will  be  substantial.  We 
made  our  projection  for  1955 
business  before  the  Digest  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made.  Cur¬ 
rently  we  are  running  well 
ahead  of  that  projection, 
despite  the  Digest’s  success,” 
Mr.  Kimball  declared. 

Not  Aware  of  Change 
Speaking  for  American 
Weekly,  H.  James  Gediman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  said  that 
his  shop  is  not  aware  that  “the 
relatively  sudden  availability  of 
space  in  Reader’s  Digest  has 
cost  us  any  appreciable  amount 
of  business. 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  told 


E&P,  “we  are  enjoying  what 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
best  year  in  American  Week¬ 
ly’s  entire  history  in  gross  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

“No  doubt  some  hasty  adap¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  catch 
the  April  issue  of  the  Digest. 
In  due  course,  however,  every 
medium  must  earn  its  place  in 
the  total  advertising  design. 

“When  that  analytical  proc¬ 
ess  develops  and  the  advertiser 
learns  what  he  is  buying  and 
where  it  is  going  (which  is  as 
yet  unknown  about  Reader’s 
Digest)  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  would  seem  to  be  the 
least  adversely  affected  since 
they  differ  from  the  Digest  far 
more  in  content  and  function 
than  do  other  media. 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Gediman 
concluded,  “that  the  entry  of 
the  Digest  into  advertising  cal¬ 
culations  will  establish  new  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  interplay  of  media 
that  will  accelerate  the  already 
existing  trend  toward  Sunday 
supplements.” 

Alan  Bolte,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  This  Week,  reported  that 
his  publication  anticipates  “the 
best  year  in  our  20-year  history. 
Significantly,”  he  said,  “April 
is  the  greatest  dollar  volume 
month  in  the  greatest  quarter 
to  date.  And  April,  as  you 
know,  marks  the  first  issue  in 
which  the  Digest  accepted  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


^■nMimniiiiiii  RET  AIL  RE  GUL  AR 

I  ^ Every  Retailer  Dependent  on  Newspapers^ 

1 
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1  When  Wallachs,  Inc.,  welded  the  11th  link 
1  in  its  chain  of  men’s  stores  in  Metropolitan 
1  New  York  last  week  it  used  the  “hot,”  pene- 
i  trating  flame  of  newspaper  advertising  to  let 
1  the  public  know  about  it. 

S  For  a  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  Wallachs 
I  Fifth  Avenue,  a  $500,000  men’s  mecca  that 
g  features  a  sidewalk  “Dog  Bar”  for  parched 
g  pooches,  the  pending  event  had  been  heralded 
1  with  345-line  and  full-page  insertions  in  the 
1  Herald  Tribune,  Times,  and  World-Telegram 

!!&  Sun, 

The  man  behind  these  opening  announce¬ 
ment  ads,  as  well  as  the  500,000  retail  lines  run 
by  Wallachs  annually  in  these  New  York 
dailies,  is  Peter  Geer,  advertising  director. 

“It  is  a  great  temptation  for  any  retailer 
to  consider  other  media  which  he  feels  will 
lend  prestige  to  his  sales  story”  Pete  says. 
“But  fundamentally  every  retailer  is  dependent 
upon  local  newspaper  advertising  to  success¬ 
fully  promote  his  business.” 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiyiiiiHiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiu 


Bom  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  Pete  is  a  graduate  3 
of  Yale.  He  specialized  in  French  language  3 
and  literature;  made  it  pay  off  to  the  extent  3 
that  he  married  a  French  girl,  has  three  chil-  B 
dren  and  resides  at  Rve.  N.  Y.  I 

He  has  had  a  meteoric  rise  in  the  advertis-  | 
ing  and  retailing  fields.  You  might  even  say  | 
he  started  at  the  top;  deliberately  worked  his  | 
way  down  for  experience,  and  then  shot  top-  I 
side  again.  | 

In  1951  Pete  joined  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  I 
Mather,  Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency,  as  as-  | 
sistant  to  David  Ogilvy,  president.  Two  years  I 
later  he  decided  that  while  he  was  getting  an  f 
excellent  over-all  picture  of  the  ad  business,  I 
he  wasn’t  learning  any  specialty.  | 

So  in  ’53  Pete  joined  Wallachs.  Started  in  | 
the  warehouse,  sold  from  the  floor  in  each  I 
of  its  outlets  and  gradually  acquired  the  I 
“feel”  of  retailing. — ^R.  B.  McI.  | 
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Linage  Curves 
Send  Glances 
At  Newsprint 

Advertising  linage  curves  be¬ 
ing  what  they  are — upward 
7.3%  in  January  and  upward 
7.6%  in  Februai'y — newsprint 
figures  are  being  eyed  with 
greater  interest  by  publishers. 

The  increased  linage  has  been 
paralleled  by  increased  ton¬ 
nage  going  through  newspaper 
presses.  Trend  data  from  525 
members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  showed  that  they  used 
40,000  more  tons  of  newsprint 
in  two  months  of  1955  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of 
1954 — a  gain  of  5.7%.  Stocks 
on  hand  or  in  transit  declined 
14.5% — from  47  days’  supply 
to  38  days’  supply. 

Canadian  observers  noted  that 
Jan.- Feb.  usage  was  at  the 
rate  of  6,450,000  tons  a  year. 
The  1954  total  was  6,163,000 
tons. 

More  to  “Other  Markets’ 

Mill  production  is  running 
ahead  of  1954  by  about  4% 
in  Canada  and  20%  in  the 
United  States,  but  exports  to 
other  markets  have  increased 
considerably.  Canadian  mills 
sent  101,880  tons  to  “other  mar¬ 
kets”  this  year,  as  against  60,- 
000  tons  in  January-Februarj' 
last  year,  and  U.  S.  mills  have 
e.xported  24,290  tons  this  year, 
as  against  9,800  last  year. 

The  mills  took  on  additional 
overseas  commitments  last  year 
when  it  appeared  that  U.  S. 
customers’  needs  would  not 
keep  pace  with  the  greater  out¬ 
put. 

All  Classifications 

All  classifications  of  advertis¬ 
ing  were  ahead  of  1954  in  the 
February  compilation  by  Media 
Records  for  52  cities — the  cus¬ 
tomary  yardstick.  A  summary 
is  published  herewith;  detailed 
city-by-city  figures  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  next  week’s  edition  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Automotive  moved  into  the 
plus  company  with  a  19.5% 
gain  for  February.  Display  was 
up  7.1%,  general  4.4%. 

The  Commerce  Department’s 
Survey  of  Current  Business 
showed  that  the  business  recov¬ 
ery  continued  to  pick  up  mo¬ 
mentum  during  the  first  two 
months. 

Businessmen,  the  government 
agency  said,  anticipate  a  high¬ 
er  dollar  volume  of  sales  this 
year,  averaging  about  5% 
above  1954. 


INe\v>pajier  Linage  —  52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  Pt'BKISHF'R  from  Media  Records  measurements) 


1955 

195 1 

%of 

EAR 

Total  .Advertising 

Linage 

Linage 

1954 

Indix 

February  . 

194,394,576 

180,731,702 

107.6 

108.1 

Januarv  . 

196,204,008 

182,932,199 

107.3 

111.3 

Year  to  date  ... 

390,598,584 

363,663,901 

107.4 

Display 

February  . 

145,875,656 

136,232,846 

107.1 

106.8 

January  . 

145,361,711 

136,878,063 

106.2 

109.5 

Year  to  date  .... 

291,237,367 

273,110,909 

106.6 

Classified 

February  . 

.  48,518,920 

44,498,856 

109.0 

112.1 

Januarv  . 

50,842,297 

46,054,136 

110.4 

114.3 

Year  to  date  .... 

.  99,361,217 

90,552,992 

109.7 

Retail 

February  . 

104,379,298 

97,962,744 

99,989,269 

106.5 

105.9 

January  . 

106,081,309 

210,460,607 

106.1 

108.9 

Year  to  date  ... 

197,952,013 

106.3 

Department  Store 

February  .  38,305,921 

36,130,658 

106.0 

102.3 

Januarv  . 

39,442,391 

37,360,276 

105.6 

107.4 

Year  to  date 

77,748,312 

73,490,934 

105.8 

General 

February 

27,748,002 

26,572,885 

104.4 

100.5 

Januarv  . 

24,784,770 

22,626,046 

109.5 

109.7 

Year  to  date  .. 

52,532,772 

49,198,931 

106.8 

automotive 

February  . 

11,040,265 

9,240,357 

119.5 

134.7 

January  . 

9,979,589 

10,191,543 

97.9 

109.1 

Year  to  date 

21,019,854 

19,431,900 

108.2 

financial 

February  . 

2,708,091 

2,456,860 

110.2 

120.9 

January  . 

4,516,043 

4,071,205 

110.9 

124.6 

Year  to  date  ... 

7,224,134 

6,528,065 

110.7 

. 

Full  Assessment 
Roll  in  Legal  Ad 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  City  of  Ithaca  has  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  legal  notice  in  the 
Ithaca  Jout-nal  the  complete  as¬ 
sessment  roll  for  1955.  The  roll 
occupied  six  pages  of  tabular 
matter  set  two-column  measure, 
plus  a  run-over  of  91^  inches 
on  a  seventh  page. 

Publication  closed  a  contro¬ 
versy  that  began  a  year  ago. 

The  Ithaca  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  at  their  meetings 
in  February.  Both  took  the 
stand  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know.  The  editors’  re¬ 
solution  stated  that  “complete 
and  accurate  information  about 
tax  and  assessment  mattere  is 
a  vital  part  of  every  citizen’s 
right  to  know.” 

The  1955  assessment  roll  be¬ 
came  a  public  record  Mai’ch  1. 
The  legal  notice  was  printed  in 
the  Journal  Saturday,  March 
12.  Circulation  was  up  by  800. 

The  Journal  then  put  the  roll 
into  a  separate,  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  and  printed  2,0C0  copies. 
Five  hundred  were  distributed 
to  city  and  Tompkins  County 
officials.  The  remaining  1,500 
were  made  available  at  no  cost. 


Supplements 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Family  Weekly  hasn’t  felt 
anything  to  date  in  the  loss  of 
advertisers  to  Digest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  M.  Detjen,  east¬ 
ern  advertising  manager.  “We 
haven’t  lost  any  accounts  and 
do  not  anticipate  losing  any  to 
Digest,”  he  said. 

So  as  Reader’s  Digest  hit  the 
newsstands  this  week  with  its 
ad-packed  April  issue,  all  was 
calm,  cool  and  collected  on  the 
Sunday  supplement  front. 

If  any  media  had  cause  for 
worry,  several  anonymous 
sources  agreed,  it  could  well  be 
television. 

They  had  word  that  the 
money  for  schedules  in  the  Di¬ 
gest  was  coming  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  kitty  marked  “Tele¬ 
vision.” 


Rejects  Hostile  Ad 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

C.  Edward  Shea,  editor  of 
the  Bar  Harbor  Times,  refused 
to  publish  an  advertisement 
sent  to  his  paper  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Anti-Vivisection  Society,  Inc. 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Shea  explained 
it  was  against  his  policy  to 
print  advertising  matter  con¬ 
trary  to  the  editorial  policy. 


Safeway  Ads 
Tell  of  Okla. 
Coupon  Plan 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  this 
week  announced  a  reluctant  de¬ 
cision  to  offer  coupons  in  Okla¬ 
homa  in  a  move  to  meet  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  offers  made  by  com¬ 
petitors  in  that  state. 

Safeway  reaffirmed  that  it 
does  not  believe  in  trading 
stamps  “or  other  costly  gim¬ 
micks”  but  pointed  out  that  in 
Oklahoma  it  is  temporarily  re¬ 
strained  by  court  order  from 
reducing  prices  on  some  items 
to  meet  stamp  competition. 

The  announcement  was  made 
in  large-size  newspaper  copy 
released  in  Oklahoma  dailies 
beginning  March  20.  In  effect¬ 
ing  its  decision,  Safeway  is 
offering  “Cashover  Coupons” 
worth  IVj  cents  on  every  50- 
cent  purchase. 

The  Safeway  copy  explains 
the  company  policy  of  meeting 
competitive  prices,  item  by 
item.  In  Oklahoma  Safeway  has 
been  restrained  temporarily,  by 
a  court  order,  from  reducing 
prices  to  meet  trading  stamp 
competition  when,  by  so  doing, 
Safeway  prices  would  be  under 
the  minimum  allowed  under  the 
State’s  Unfair  Sales  Act. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  have  continued  to  sell 
some  items  at  the  minimum 
markon  level  and  also  give 
stamps  with  such  sales,  Safe¬ 
way  charges.  Suits  have  been 
filed  which  should  futurely 
help  to  settle  the  issue,  the 
advertising  states. 

“The  Court  has  postponed  un- 
;  til  July  11  hearings  on  our  mo¬ 
tion  to  dissolve  the  temporary 
restraining  order  against  us,” 

.  the  copy  explains.  “The  Court 
has  also  postponed  hearings  un- 
[  til  July  11  on  the  temporary 
restraining  orders  we  are  seek¬ 
ing.” 

’  Carefully  noting  Safeway’s 
strong  objections  to  trading 
stamps,  the  organization  states 
that  the  coupons  are  offered  to 
protect  “its  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  pending  further  develop¬ 
ments  and  only  as  a  matter  of 
expediency.”  The  decision,  the 
'  advertising  states,  was  made 
f  “with  great  reluctance.” 

1  Safeway’s  “cashover  coupons” 
t  are  redeemable  in  quantities  of 

-  20  or  more  in  either  cash  or 
.  merchandise.  First  advertising, 
1  placed  by  W.  A.  Christensen, 
)  division  manager  here,  also 

-  announced  double  coupons  for 
Wednesdays. 
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The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies 


to  more  people  every  7  days 


^■r  r 


than  any  other  newspaper 


The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper. 
To  all  the  contents  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  adds  its  distinctive 
and  characteristic  reporting  of  local  news. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why,  in  Greater 
Philadelphia*,  The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies  to  more 
people  every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 
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In  Philadelphia 


nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Adverfiting  Offices;  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets; 
New  York,  28S  Madison  Ave.;  Chicago,  S20  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


PR  ROUNDUP 

Newspaper  Ads  Jibe 
With  PR  for  Sales 


By  Margaret  Herbst,  Public  Relations  ConsiillanI 


As  I  visualize  and  practice 
public  relations,  for  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  clients,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  function  of  a 
public  relations  person  is  to 
create  the  proper  climate  for 
the  acceptance  of  merchandise, 
ideas  or  associations  with  the 
general  public.  In  the  case  of 
specific  products,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  would  dovetail  with 
public  relations  and  emphasize 
the  points  of  sale  where  the 
public  could  buy  the  product. 


(Miss  Herbst  is  the  owner  of 
her  own  public  relations  agency 
which  specializes  in  gardening, 
food  and  home  accounts.  She 
was  formerly  public  relations 
chief  for  the  Associated  Bulb 
Growers  of  Holland.) 


During  the  past  17  years  spent 
exclusively  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  obseiwe  at  close- 
hand  the  coordination  of  news- 


"In  NEW 
ENGLAND 
...let  RETAIL 
SALES 
be  your 
market  guide.” 


E.  E.  WILSON 

District  Sales  Manager,  New  llngland, 
for  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company 


,  .  .  says  E.  E.  Wilson,  New 
England  District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  for  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company. 

“Manufacturers  who  look 
only  at  a  market’s  wholesale 
figures  on  which  to  base  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotional 
dollars  are  most  decidedly 
missing  top  retail  sales  poten¬ 
tial. 

“Consider  for  example,  the 
Worcester  Massachusetts  mar¬ 
ket:  it  is  notable  as  a  whole¬ 
sale-grocery  distribution  center 
even  with  wholesale  head¬ 
quarters  of  three  of  its  major 
grocery  chains  (Stop  &  Shop, 
First  National  and  A&P  with 
over  75  super  markets)  out¬ 
side  of  the  Worcester  market. 
But,  wholesale  grocery  figures 


for  Worcester  show  only  a 
fraction  of  the  market’s  actual 
or  potential  retail  consumption. 

“Worcester  is  the  33rd  best 
grocery  market  in  the  nation 
with  over  $168  million  in  food 
store  sales.  Retail  sales  are  the 
proper  market  guide  for  allo¬ 
cation  of  advertising  invest¬ 
ments.’’  * 

Local-Level  Knowledge  Is  A 
Must  For  Top-Level  Decision  Mak¬ 
ing. 

•  This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market  by 
the  Worcester  Telegram,  The 
Evening  Gazette,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram.  George  F. 
Booth,  Publisher.  Circulation 
daily,  156,818,  Sunday,  104,429. 


Clothiers  Plan 
5-Year  Program 

Chicago 

Plans  for  a  five-year  multi¬ 
million  dollar  advertising 
and  public  relations  program 
to  dramatize  men’s  and  boy’s 
apparel  were  announced  here 
by  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur¬ 
nishers. 

Willard  W.  Cole,  president 
of  Lytton’s,  is  chairman  of 
the  association  committee 
that  is  planning  a  three- 
stage  program,  beginning  in 
May,  with  the  second  stage 
calling  for  a  nationwide 
promotion  beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  third  stage 
providing  for  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  promotion  to  be  reached 
in  conjunction  with  the 
NARCF  convention  here  in 
February,  1956. 


paper  advertising  with  other 
phases  of  a  number  of  public 
relations  campaigns.  Maga¬ 
zines,  radio-TV,  dealer  helps, 
films,  publicity  and  other  media 
all  played  their  part,  but  news¬ 
papers  occupied  a  very  special 
place  in  the  planning  and 
measuring  of  results. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
instances  which  I  can  cite  in 
the  horticultural  field  clearly 
demonstrates  an  effective  use  of 
newspaper  advertising.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Associated  Bulb 
Growers  of  Holland  campaign 
for  the  promotion  of  imported 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  daffodils 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  This 
business  amounted  to  3  million 
dollars  in  sales  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  full-scale  advertising 
and  public  relations  campaign. 
Today  the  figure  has  exceeded 
over  12  million  dollars  through 
these  efforts. 

Message  Placed  Direct 

The  sales  problem  represent¬ 
ed  a  coverage  coast  to  coast  and 
in  Canada  to  the  millions  of 
established  or  prospective  home 
gardeners.  With  the  phenomen¬ 
al  increase  in  the  growth  of 
new  home  building,  the  poten¬ 
tial  audience  to  be  reached  was 
enormous.  And  with  newspa¬ 
pers  we  could  place  our  mes¬ 
sage  directly  in  these  areas 
where  new  homes  were  concen¬ 
trated.  As  in  every  campaign, 
thought  had  to  be  given  to  the 
budget  and  its  most  effective 
expenditure,  and  with  newspa¬ 
pers  we  could  adjust  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  specific  areas  most 
economically. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule,  there  were 
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several  other  features  of  the 
newspaper  program  that  were 
designed  to  stimulate  greater 
dealer  participation.  Newspa¬ 
per  mats  in  varying  sizes  were 
furnished  free  of  charge  on  re¬ 
quest  to  almost  12,000  dealers 
in  practically  every  state  and 
throughout  Canada.  The  mats 
included  the  trademark  design, 
which  appeared  in  all  displays 
to  the  general  public.  The  news¬ 
paper  mat  program  was  later 
augmented  by  a  carefully-plan¬ 
ned  editorial  mat  program. 

A  number  of  the  newspapers, 
particularly  in  the  larger  cities, 
cooperated  in  soliciting  dealer 
tie-ins  to  back  the  promotion. 
The  dealer  ads  identified  the 
reliable  sources  of  supply  for 
imported  Holland  bulbs  on  a 
local  level  in  the  smaller  pa¬ 
pers.  The  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  and  New  York  Times, 
due  to  their  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  could  as¬ 
semble'  an  excellent  representa¬ 
tion  of  dealers  in  many  cities 
and  states. 

Since  that  time  other  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  horticultural  field 
have  followed  this  pattern.  In 
the  case  of  my  own  public  re¬ 
lations  clients,  a  coordinated 
newspaper  schedule  is  always 
recommended.  Timely  deadlines, 
wide'  coverage  and  easy  read¬ 
ability  are  distinct  advantages 
of  this  medium.  It  supplies  a 
ready  audience  for  product  in¬ 
formation,  and  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  newspapers  produce 
sales.  The  trend  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  today  is  toward  more  di¬ 
rect  cooperation  with  all  de¬ 
partments  in  a  company  and 
with  all  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  for  very  practical  consider¬ 
ations.  True,  the  institutional 
and  good-will  phases  of  public 
relations  have  their  vital  place. 
But  the  alert  practitioners  in 
the  profession  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  these  days  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  need  to 
show  more  concrete  results  as 
a  healthy  outgrowth  of  their 
activities. 

• 

Peabody  Reelected 
Council  Chairman 

Stuait  Peabody  assistant 
vicepresident.  The  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Advertising  Council  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  this  week. 

Among  the  vice  chairmen  re¬ 
elected  was  John  C.  Sterling, 
publisher.  This  Week  magazine. 
Bennett  H.  Fishier,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
Herald  News  and  Sunday  News, 
was  reappointed  a  director  to 
represent  newspapers. 
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Just  off  the  press!  Write  or  wire  for  your  FREE  COPY! 


Invaluable  to  every 
advertising  and  sales  department 

Gives  1954 
Brand  Preference 
Ratings 

IN  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  D.  C.  MARKET 

Did  brand  preference  for  your  products  go  up  or  down  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  during  1954?  How  did 
competitors  do?  The  Star’s  1955  Consumer  Analysis,  just 
off  the  press,  gives  you  comparative  figures  covering  a 
5-year  period  as  revealed  by  a  cross-section  survey  of  5,000 
families  in  this  important  market  of  407,612  families.  It 
answers  227  pertinent  questions  and  is  a  sensitive  barom¬ 
eter  of  current  brand  preferences  in  foods,  beverages, 
drugs,  toiletries,  soaps,  and  allied  products,  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  automotive,  travel  and  vacation  and  numerous 
other  product  classifications.  With  your  copy  of  The  Star’s 
1955  Consumer  Analysis  you  will  also  receive  the  only 
available  Marketing  Map  showing  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
its  A.  B.  C.  City  &  Retail  Trading  Zones  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area. 

FOODS:  Aluminum  Foil;  Applesauce;  Baby  Food;  Bacon; 
Baked  Beans;  Baking  Mixes;  Beef  Pies,  frozen;  Biscuits,  Re¬ 
frigerated;  Bread;  Breakfast  Foods;  Butter;  Cake  Mix; 
Candy;  Cat  Food;  Chicken,  cans  or  glasses;  Chinese  Foods; 
Coffee ;  Cookies,  Packaged ;  Com ;  Cottage  Cheese ;  Crackers, 
Square  or  Oblong;  Cranberries;  Dessert  Powders;  Dietetic 
Foods;  Dog  Foods,  Dog  Owners;  Flour;  Frozen  Foods;  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice;  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juice,  Blended;  Groceries, 
Favorite  Shopping  Days  and  Nights;  Hams,  Whole  or  Half;  Ice 
Cream;  Luncheon  Meats,  Pre-packed;  Luncheon  Meats, 
Canned;  Macaroni;  Margarine;  Mayonnaise;  Milk.  Canned; 
Milk.  Powdered,  Dry;  Napkins.  Paper;  Orange  Juice;  Orange 
and  Grapefruit  Juice,  Blended;  Pancake  or  Waffle  Mix;  Peas, 
Canned;  Pie  Crust  Mix;  Pineapple,  Canned ;  Pineapple  Juice; 
Potato  Chips;  Poultry,  Frozen;  Puddings.  Instant;  Puddings, 
Packaged;  Rice,  Packaged;  Salad  or  Cooking  Oil;  Salad 
Dressing;  Salmon. Canned;  Sardines. Canned ;  Sausage, Pork; 
Shopping.  Grocery  Store;  Shortening,  All  Purpose;  Spaghetti; 
Sponges,  Cellulose;  Sugar;  Tea;  Toilet  Tissue,  Roll;  Tomato 


Sauce;  Towels,  Paper;  Tuna  Fish,  Canned;  Waxed  Paper; 
Wieners  or  Frankfurters. 

BEVERAGES:  Ale;  Beer;  Ginger  Ale;  Soft  Drinks;  Sparkling 
Water;  Wines. 

DRUGS,  TOILETRIES:  Facial  Creams;  Facial  Tissues;  Hair 
Spray;  Hair,  Tonic,  Dressing,  Men;  Hand  Cream;  Hand  Lo¬ 
tion.  Liquid;  Headache  Remedies;  Lipstick;  Nail  Polish;  Per¬ 
manent  Waves,  Home;  Razor  Blades;  Shampoo;  Shaving 
Cream;  Toilet  Soap;  Toiletry  Buying;  Tooth  Paste;  Tooth 
Powder. 

SOAPS,  ALLIED  PRODUCTS:  Bleach,  Powdered;  Bleaching  Fluid, 
Bottled;  Bluing,  Dry,  Flake;  Bluing,  Liquid;  Scouring  Pads; 
Soaps  and  Cleansers;  Starch,  Dry;  Starch,  Liquid;  Water 
Softeners;  Wax.  Floor. 

AUTOMOTIVE:  Anti-freeze;  Automobiles;  Gasoline;  Polish, 
Auto;  Spark  Plugs;  Tires;  Motor  Oil. 

AIR  TRAVEL:  Travel,  Air  Lines. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES:  Air  Conditioners;  Clothes  Dryem, 
Automatic;  Cooking  Ranges;  Dishwashers;  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances,  where  bought;  Garbage  Disposal  Units;  Heaters,  Hot 
Water;  Refrigerators;  Television;  Washing  Machines,  Electric. 

GENERAL:  Adults  in  Household;  Age,  Men,  Women;  Blouses, 
Women’s;  Brassieres;  Children  in  Household;  Cigarettes; 
Cigars;  Electric  Shaver;  Fertilizers,  Lawn  or  Carden;  Girdles; 
Homes;  Hosiery,  Nylon,  where  bought;  Lawn  Mowers,  Pow¬ 
ered;  Lawn  Seed;  Life  Insurance,  Men;  Mattresses;  Outboard 
Motors;  Paint,  House;  Pipe  Smoking;  Power  Tools;  Rugs  and 
Carpets;  Shirts,  Men’s;  Shoes.  Women’s;  Shopping,  Women’s 
Wear;  Stocks,  Bonds;  Suits,  Men;  Work,  Travel  to.  House¬ 
wife;  Wrist  Watches,  Men,  Women. 


Address  request  to  Promotion  and  Research  Dept.,  The  Washington  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUND.AY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

R»pr»s»nttd  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  OrmtbM,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Datroil  —  lot  Angoitt  —  Son  Froncitco 
Special  Florida  repretontotivt;  The  Ltonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  BoiKh,  Florida 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Baking  Industry  Whips 
Up  Batter  of  Linage 


Advertising  totalling  some 
4,000,000  lines  of  advertising  on 
the  theme  of  outdoor  eating  is 
expected  to  appear  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  this  year 
during  the  “July  Is  Picnic 
Month”  promotion  by  the  bak¬ 
ing  industry. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the 
promotion  and  is  expected  to 
be  the  largest  to  date.  Each 
year  the  campaign  has  grown, 
with  more  and  more  national, 
regional  and  local  advertisers 
building  heavily  on  the  picnic 
theme  to  sell  a  widely  diversi¬ 
fied  line  of  products. 

Last  year,  more  than  700 
daily  newspapers  created  spe¬ 
cial  picnic  sections,  ranjnng 


from  two  pages  to  20  pages. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  week¬ 
lies  used  picnic  editorial  copy 
and  promoted  special  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  outdoor  eating  theme. 

American  Bakers  Association, 
Chicago,  wll  distribute  early 
in  April  its  four-page  layout 
of  editorial  copy  to  ad  man¬ 
agers  of  all  daily  newspapers 
and  to  5,000  weeklies. 

United  Artists  Plans 
‘JForAcs’  for  Netc  Pic 

A  $1,000,000  budget  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity,  exploitation 
and  promotion  —  the  largest 
ever  appropriated  for  a  single 
motion  picture  released  by 
United  Artists  —  has  been  set 
for  “Not  As  A  Stranger.”  The 


IN  1954,  AS  IN  1953  AND  ALMOST  CONTINUOUSLY  FOR  A  QUARTER 
OF  A  CENTURY.  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  LED  ALL  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  VOLUME  OF  AUTOMOBILE  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Publithor  Notienol  Eopro —nfotiv— 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Coca-Cola  Test 
Uses  60  Pages 

San  Francisco 

Sixty  pages  of  advertising 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 
newspapers  feature  the  test 
campaign  introducing  the 
new’  family-size  Coca-Cola 
bottle  on  behalf  of  Coca-Cola 
Company. 

Similiar  test  campaigns 
are  under  way  in  three  other 
markets.  All  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  full- 
page  in  size  except  for  dou¬ 
ble-truck  introduction  in  me¬ 
tropolitan  dailies. 

“It  is  our  biggest  change 
in  40  years  and  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  advertising  big,”  re¬ 
ports  George  Cobb,  local 
manager.  Advertising,  which 
was  placed  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  office  of  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  wrill  run  for  six 
weeks. 

campaign  wall  be  launched  in 
April. 

Advertising  will  get  under¬ 
way  with  full-page  ads  in  key- 
city  newspapers,  followed  by 
500-line  ads  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  week  in  every  important 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 

In  addition  to  Newspapers, 
national  magazines,  women’s 
magazines,  fan  publications, 
and  24-sheet  posters  will  be 
used. 

Tff'A  Begins 
Drive  on  Equipment 

Starting  this  month  and  run¬ 
ning  into  May,  Trans  World 
Airlines  is  spending  upwards 
of  $1,000,000  to  introduce  and 
promote  its  new  equipment. 

Two-page  spreads,  full  pages, 
and  1,500-line  ads  (via  BBD&O) 
will  be  run  in  newspapers.  Con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  avaition  trade 
press,  and  travel  and  cargo 
magazines  will  also  be  used. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
shortly  launch  a  “bigger  than 
ever”  campaign  as  a  result  of 
satisfaction  with  treasury  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $10,653,624  from  last 
year’s  ad  campaign. 

•  Schenley  Distillers  Co.  has 
scheduled  400  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  plus  national 
consumer  and  business  pub¬ 
lications,  for  a  new  campaign. 

•  Supporting  introduction  of 
a  new  jeweled-top  compact. 
Lady  Esther,  division  of  Zon- 
ite  Products  Corp.,  will  launch 
an  intensive  ad  campaign  of 
1,000-and  600-line  ads  in 
dailies  in  4.‘1  selected  cities  in 
mid  April. 


TopTenBrand 
Group  Papers 
Announced 

Herbert  Kay,  technical  direc¬ 
tor,  Dan  E.  Clark  II  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Portland,  Ore.,  newspaper 
research  organization,  this  week 
announced  the  names  of  mem¬ 
ber-newspapers  and  respective 
markets  in  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  established  an  exposure 
meter  system  providing  a  ready 
measurement  of  product  distri¬ 
bution,  penetration  and  prefer¬ 
ence  (E&P,  March  12,  page  15). 

Members  of  the  Top  Ten 
Brands  group  are :  A  krov 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal;  Denver 
(Colo.)  Pont;  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post;  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Evening  Herald  &  Express; 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal ;  and 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Orego¬ 
nian  was  the  first  member  of  the 
group.  Its  .survey  has  already 
been  completed  and  the  publish¬ 
ed  report  is  available. 

Purpose  of  Top  Ten  Brands, 
according  to  Mr.  Kay,  is  to 
reveal,  market  by  market,  the 
10  leading  brands  (for  a  select¬ 
ed  list  of  products)  which  were 
bought  or  are  owned  by  the 
households,  and  to  what  extent 
those  brands  are  available  in 
retail  stores. 

The  Clark  organization  draws 
a  cross-section  sample  of  house¬ 
holds  and  of  retail  stores  by 
the  probability-sampling  meth¬ 
od,  and  obtains  the  information 
through  personal  interviews. 

The  Top  Ten  Brands  research 
piogram  is  a  national  service. 
Dan  E.  Clark,  president  of  the 
organization,  and  Mr.  Kay,  are 
.supervising  all  phases  of  the 
research  in  conjunction  with 
Roy  J.  Bardsley,  director  of  the 
firm’s  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  Denver  offices. 

• 

Special  Sections 

•  The  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 
published  a  12-page  “Spring 
Preview  of  Fashion”  March  9. 

•  Boston  store  of  Utica  open¬ 
ed  its  spring  season  with  eight- 
page  tabloid  inserts  in  the  Uti¬ 
ca  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Utica  Daily  Press.  The  two 
dailies  published  a  full-size  10- 
page  spring  fashion  section 
March  8  and  9. 

•  The  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press  picked  up  50,128 
lines  of  paid  advertising  in  a 
4()-page  tabloid  section  marking 
the  .jOth  anniversary  of  Rotary 
International. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Up  in  northeast  Minneapolis 
there’s  a  warehouse  worker  with  an 
unusual  hobby — using  his  spare  time 
and  his  car  to  provide  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  entertainers  performing 
at  mental  hospitals. 

In  another  part  of  town  lives  a 
photo  studio  OMuier  who  devotes 
himself  to  therapeutic  work  with 
deaf  and  handicapped  children. 
Then  there’s  the  insurance  executive 
who  organizes  sports  activities  for 
underprivileged  boys  . . .  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  company  president  who 
spends  Christmas  season  playing 
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Santa  Claus  for  hospitalized  young¬ 
sters  . . .  the  housewife  whose  prayer 
service  is  being  used  in  86  languages. 

For  daily  reports  on  such  imusual 
citizen  participation  in  community 
welfare,  readers  of  the  Minneapol^ 
Star  turn  regularly  to  the  Town 
Toppers  column — a  three-year-old 
feature  which  rates  top  readership 
honors  in  the  Upper  Midwest.  In  it, 
bank  presidents  and  homemakers, 
teachers,  labor  leaders,  clerks  and 
sports  figures  have  their  good  deeds 
exposed  to  the  world,  their  careers 
briskly  thumbnailed  in  colorful  copy, 
their  accomplishments  as  worthy 
Minneapolitans  publicly  recognized 
and  credited. 

Picking  candidates  for  the  column 
is  a  diflBcult  chore  for  Minneapolis 
Star  editors  who  are  deluged  every 
w^k  with  reader  nominations  of 
friends,  neighbors,  even  casual  ac¬ 
quaintances  whose  qualifications  are 
glowingly  described.  Public  acclaim 
often  overwhelms  the  Toppers  them¬ 
selves.  One  subject  got  122  phone 
calls  and  letters  after  his  biography 
and  picture  appeared.  Another  nad 
a  long  lost  friend  from  California 
turn  up  at  his  door,  Topper  column 
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in  hand.  The  whole  town  gets  into 
the  act.  A  giant  bank  sends  Toppers 
its  congratulations.  So  does  a  United 
States  Senator.  Churches  and  civic 
organizations  of  all  kinds  honor 
their  Town  Topper  members  at  ban¬ 
quets  and  testimonial  dinners. 

In  a  region  long  noted  for  its  big¬ 
heartedness  and  generous  spirit. 
Town  Toppers  is  a  tmique  adven- 
tiure  in  public  tribute  to  citizens  of 
unusiial  good  will.  Such  highlighting 
of  the  stories  of  warm  and  friendly 
people  is  one  of  the  special  appeals 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tnbune 
. . .  and  one  more  reason  why  these 
two  good  newspapers  have  earned 
the  respect,  admiration  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval  of  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  audience  in  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west. 

Minneapolis 
Star  ajt  ^/Tribune 

iVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

X>HN  COWUS,  A'wiclM# 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Media  Merchandising 
Publishers  ’  Duty 


Indications  are  that  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  agencies  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  media  merchandis¬ 
ing,  at  least  that’s  the  way  it 
looks  to  Milton  M.  Rockmore, 
president,  The  Rockmore  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  a  speech  on  “Merchandis¬ 
ing  the  Advertising”  delivered 
this  week  before  the  Atlanta 
Advertising  Institute,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Mr.  Rockmore  noted  that 
it  is  significant  that  the  in¬ 
terest  in  media  merchandising 
“has  been  in  a  great  part  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  themselves,  rather  than  by 
the  magazine  publishers,  the 
very  people  who  purvey  it.” 

While  Mr.  Rockmore  referred 
to  “magazines”  and  “maga¬ 
zine  publishers”  throughout  his 
talk,  many  of  his  remarks  are 
applicable  to  newspapers  and 
newspaper  publishers. 

“It  would  almost  seem  that 
media  merchandising  has  been 
an  almost  extractive  process  on 


the  part  of  the  agencies  .  .  , 
It  has  been  my  experience  that 
many  publishers  look  upon 
merchandising  services  as  an 
added  cost  of  doing  business 
that  they’d  rather  eliminate. 
They  see  it  as  something  that 
muddies  up  the  media  selec¬ 
tion  process  and  slows  up  space 
selling.  Many  refer  to  it  as  a 
free  hand-out,  lagniappe  nec¬ 
essary  to  counteract  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  rate  card,  and  very 
often  they  are  more  interested 
in  what  their  competitors  are 
offering  than  in  augmenting 
their  own  services.  In  short,” 
Mr.  Rockmore  asserted,  “many 
publishers  take  the  attitude 
that  merchandising  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.” 

Pointing  out  that  such  an 
atmosphere  retards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  merchandising,  Mr. 
Rockmore  said  that  greater  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  publish¬ 
ers,  greater  depth  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  their  merchandising 
services  “could  prove  to  be  the 
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Bozell  &  Jacobs 
Gets  Air  Reserve 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  has 
been  awarded  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  promotional  account. 
Continental  Air  Command 
headquarters  at  Mitchel  Air 
Force  Base,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

The  agency,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Continental  Air 
Command’s  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  will  imme¬ 
diately  launch  a  public  ser¬ 
vice-type  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Air  Reserve  through  in¬ 
creased  participation  in  or¬ 
ganized  unit  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  account  involves  a 
contractual  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $275,000.00  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year. 

spawning  ground  for  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

Mr.  Rockmore  said  that  if 
publishers  find  these  merchan¬ 
dising  services  are  costly, 
“then  they  must  charge  for 
them.” 

He  added:  “It  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  publishers  to 
make  these  serviced  available. 
It  is  they  who  know  their  own 
sphere  of  influence,  so  they 
must  originate  the  services 
they  are  best  suited  to  perform. 
While  the  agency  can  utilize,  it 
remains  for  the  publisher  to 
conceive,  organize,  refine  and 
make  these  services  available. 
This  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
go  on  year  after  year  spawn¬ 
ing  new  advertisers,  and  giving 
these  new  advertisers  a  taste 
of  the  powerful  stimulant  that 
properly  applied  promotion  can 
be  for  them.” 

Army  Narrows  Hunt 
For  Agency  to  Five 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Competition  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  contract  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  account 
(E&P,  Feb.  5,  page  28)  has 
narrowed  to  five  agencies: 

Buchanan  &  Company,  Inc.; 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. ; 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc. ;  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.;  and  Marschalk  & 
Pratt,  a  division  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. 

Involved  is  a  contract  i-un- 
ning  from  July  1,  1955  to  June 
30,  1956. 

Final  presentations  were 
made  to  the  selection  board  of 
officers  March  24  and  25,  and 
award  of  the  contract  will  be 
finalized  about  July  1. 

Scope  of  the  account  and  the 


variety  of  seiwices  required  ne¬ 
cessitated  that  invitations  be 
kept  w’ithin  agencies  having 
domestic  billing  of  $5,000,000  or 
more. 

Clyne  Named  Chairman 

Terence  Clyne  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Plans  Review 
Board  of  McCann-Erickson’s 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Clyne, 
vicepresident  of  the  agency, 
will  continue  as  a  management 
service  director  in  charge  of  a 
number  of  accounts. 

• 

Complaints  Handled 
By  BBB  at  New  High 

Inquiries  and  complaints 
handled  by  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
reached  a  new  high  of  2,005,- 
288  in  1954  and  the  number  of 
advertisements  requiring  inves¬ 
tigation  and  action  reached  a 
new  post  World  War  II  low  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  issued  this 
week  by  Victor  H.  Nyborg, 
president.  Association  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus. 

The  increase  in  inquiries  and 
complaints  was  6%  higher  than 
1953,  and  double  the  1,010,898 
handled  during  1949. 

The  top  ten  business  classi¬ 
fications  causing  the  most  in¬ 
quiries  and  complaints  consti¬ 
tuted  50.1%  of  the  total  work 
load  in  43  classifications,  for  a 
total  of  1,004,552  inquiries  and 
complaints  as  compared  to  888, 
118  for  1953. 

Practices  in  the  home  im¬ 
provement  field  created  the 
most  work  of  any  business 
classification  giving  it  the  num¬ 
ber  one  position  for  1954.  Home 
appliances  moved  from  first  to 
second  place,  and  questions 
about  insurance  (all  lines)  re¬ 
mained  in  third  place.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  practices  in 
the  automotive  field  caused  that 
classification  to  move  from 
sixth  to  fourth,  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision  advertising,  sales  and 
service  dropped  to  sixth  place. 
Fund  raising  which  in  previous 
years  had  ranked  number  one, 
in  1950  - 1952,  and  fifth  last 
year,  dropped  down  to  sixth; 
however,  there  was  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  inqui¬ 
ries  and  complaints  handled 
over  the  previous  year. 

• 

P&G  Tests  ‘Crest’ 

•  Procter  &  Gamble  is  market 
testing  “Crest,”  a  new  fluoride 
toothpaste  said  to  be  a  major 
advance  in  prevention  of  tooth 
decay  in  adults  as  well  as  child¬ 
ren.  The  toothpaste  is  getting 
the  newspaper-radio-TV  adver¬ 
tising  treatment  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 
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motors  roar 


Q 


When  new-car  sales  records  are  broken  in 
Dallas,  in  Miami,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  vibration 
rings  cash  registers  in  Detroit  stores  — where 
business  is  good!  Detroit  employment  has  been 
upped  to  1,400,000.  Factory  wages  are  highest 
in  the  nation.  Home-building  and  buying  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  fast  pace.  DETROIT  MEANS 
BUSINESS! 

To  better  YOUR  business  in  the  Detroit  market, 
put  your  sales  message  into  The  Detroit  News, 
the  one  big  sales  medium  of  this  prosperous  area. 
In  1954,  The  News  carried  51%  of  the  total 
linage— more  than  both  other  Detroit  newspapers 
combined!  The  News  reaches  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  in  the  Detroit  trading  area,  and 
the  greatest  sales  potential,  because  its  circulation 
is  better  than  84%  HOME  DELIVERED  by 
exclusive  News’  carriers,  weekdays  or  Sundays. 
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The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
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‘Step-Up’  Going  Over 
Big  with  6,000  Admen 


More  than  6,000  newspapei' 
salesmen  in  the  retail,  general 
and  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  enrolled  in  “Op¬ 
eration  Step-Up,”  hailed  by 
advertising  executives  as  the 
biggest  single  sales  training  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Sponsored  by  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  “Step-Up”  is  proving  to 
be  just  what  NAEA  claimed  for 
it — a  “step-up”  in  the  sales 
ability  of  admen,  who  are  now 
attending  classes  at  least  two 
hours  a  week.  Small  papers  as 
well  as  larger  dailies  are  equal¬ 
ly  enthusiastic,  and  each  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  course  on  a  local 
basis,  using  the  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  NAEA. 

Second  Printing  Ready 

The  original  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  exhausted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  C.  Pace, 
NAEA  secretary-treasurer.  A 
second  printing  is  promised  for 
delivery  to  NAEA  by  March  21. 

Lou  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
NAEA  Sales  Training  Commit- 

over the  top 
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tee,  said  the  Chicago  Tribune 
will  have  16  individual  classes 
in  operation  when  the  program 
reaches  its  peak.  “The  New 
York  Daily  News  is  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  material  that 
they  have  re-ordered  three 
times,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Heindel  said  testimonials 
had  been  received  from  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  all 
across  the  country.  Each  re¬ 
marked  on  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  their  staffs  were  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  courses,  and  sev¬ 
eral  told  of  specific  results 
when  ideas  were  tried  out. 


^Book  for  Brides’ 
Offered  by  APN 

Book  for  Brides,  a  new  idea 
in  nationally  distributed  news¬ 
paper  promotions,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  sample  form  to  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members  this 
week  by  AP  Newsfeatures.  It 
may  be  used  by  subscribers  at 
any  time.  The  section  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  newspapers 
break  into  new  advertising  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Brides’  magazines  have  been 
making  hay  in  this  field,  APN 
points  out,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  newspapers  should 
not  do  likewise. 

The  16-page  tabloid  promo¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  special  section  or 
as  the  source  of  material  for 
regular  women’s  pages,  is 
crammed  with  stories,  charts, 
pictures,  check  lists.  The  two- 
color  cover  (available  either  in 
standard  or  tabloid  size)  fea¬ 
tures  a  photo  of  a  real  life 
bride  and  groom.  Illustration 
mats,  text  mats  or  photo  print.s 
are  available. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Hog  prices  have  dropped  to  a 
new  five-year  low.  When  father 
comes  home  with  the  bacon  now 
he’ll  have  enough  left  to  make 
a  down  payment  on  a  pound  of 
steak. 

«  *  * 

The  heads  of  state  of  West 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  all  down 
with  the  sniffles  on  the  same 
(lay,  but  not  a  single  wag  made 
comment  on  this  incident  in  the 
cold  war. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Study  Proves 
That  Ads  Work 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Paul  Gerhold,  vicepresident  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  told  the 
ANA  of  his  agency’s  efforts  to 
measure  the  effect  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  sales.  “What 
we  ended  up  relating  were 
changes  from  year  to  year  in 
the  percent  to  total  advertising 
received  by  a  particular  market 
and  the  percent  of  total  sales 
accounted  for  by  that  market. 

“Between  two  of  the  years 
that  we  were  studying,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  showed  a  5.6% 
change  in  its  percent  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  total  for  all  these 
potential  test  markets.  In  the 
first  year  it  has  received  29.2% 
of  the  total  advertising.  In  the 
next  year  it  received  23.6%. 
Thus  between  the  two  years, 
the  market  had  a  relative  loss 
in  advertising  support  equal  to 
5.6%  of  the  total  for  all  these 
markets.  Between  the  same  two 
years  its  percent  of  the  total 
sales  in  all  the  markets  dropped 
from  43.0%  to  42.5%. 

Mr.  Gerhold  reported  that 
although  not  all  advertisers  and 
their  products  reacted  to  the 
same  in  such  comparison,  his 
agency  had  collected  enough  in¬ 
formation  of  this  type  to  prove 
that  advertising  works  and  in¬ 
fluences  consumer  purchasing. 

Page  Realty  Ad  Pulls 
People  To  Model  Home 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  pull  of  a  seven-column 
ad  which  ran  in  the  Waterbury 
American  March  12  and  in  the 
Sunday  Republican  the  next 
day  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
congested  traffic  jams  in  the 
history  of  the  nearby  town  of 
Cheshire. 

Automobiles  moved  bumper 
to  bumper  as  Western  Connec¬ 
ticut  residents  traveled  March 
13  to  the'  model  home  advertised 
in  the  two  newspapers.  The 
home  was  built  by  a  New 
Haven  concern,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  restricted  to  Water¬ 
bury  papers. 

Within  a  few  hours,  4,000 
folders  were  distributed  to  per¬ 
sons  who  inspected  the  home. 

S-C-W  Services 

Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead, 
Inc.,  New  York,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  availability  of  two 
services:  1)  A  special  section 
of  their  April  service  devoted 
to  promotion  of  fans  and  other 
electrical  cooling  items;  and  2) 
A  new  series  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  greetings. 


Boating  Trade 
Group  AddsTo 
Mat  Service 

The  18th  annual  edition  of 
“Boating  Means  Business,”  a 
newspaper  mat  service  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac¬ 
turers,  is  currently  being  mailed 
to  more  than  2,000  dailies  and 
weeklies  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  1955  version  of  this  com¬ 
plete  advertising  and  editorial 
service  has  been  expanded  to 
include  a  full  size,  six-page 
newspaper  with  news  stories, 
editorial  photos  and  advertise¬ 
ments  on  different  phases  of 
the  recreational  boating  year  — 
show  time,  fitting-out  season, 
regattas  and  general  family 
boating.  Accompanying  the 
newspaper  is  a  24-page  adver¬ 
tising  mat  proof  book  with  com¬ 
plete  ads,  borders,  headings, 
type  warmers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  cuts. 

The  full-sized  special  section 
is  designed  to  demonstrate 
graphically  the  varied  uses  be¬ 
ing  made  of  the  service  by  in¬ 
land  as  well  as  waterfront  pa¬ 
pers,  both  large  and  small. 
Local  boating  advertising  linage 
is  on  the  increase,  and  a  survey 
has  shown  that  almost  twice 
as  many  papers  used  this  serv¬ 
ice  last  year  as  did  in  1953. 
Requests  for  mats  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  372  newspapers 
while  countless  others  made 
use  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  service  without  actually 
employing  the  mats. 

• 

Law  Sets  Limits 
On  Political  Rate 

Olympia,  Wash. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
rate  charged  candidates  for 
political  office  shall  not  exceed 
the  national  advertising  rate, 
a  measure  adopted  by  the 
Washington  legislature  stipu¬ 
lates.  Another  measure  provides 
that  all  political  advertising 
shall  identify  at  least  one  of 
its  sponsors. 

• 

Rate  Rise  Reported 

Effective  May  1,  the  Cedar- 
town  (Ga.)  Standard  will  raise 
its  national  advertising  rate  to 
7c  per  line.  On  June  1,  the 
Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun  will  in¬ 
crease  its  national  rate  to  10c 
per  line.  Both  rate  increases 
were  announced  by  Francis  A. 
Milligan,  manager.  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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Year  Ago 

Washington’s  Two 
Morning  Newspapers 
Became  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald 


A  YEAR  AGO  March  17.  we  published  the  first  issues  of  The 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Here's  a  brief  w  ay  of  describing  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  Washington  area. 

Today  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  has  as  much 
circulation  as  the  previous  unduplicated  circulation  of  the 
two  papers  separately. 

The  Was'.iington  Post  and  Times  Herald  provides  a  coverage 
of  its  community  which  is  unequalled  in  any  of  the  first  ten 
markets  in  America. 

Why?  Because  the  news  and  feature  coverage  of  the  two 
separate  papers  were  naturals  to  combine  into  one  news¬ 
paper  of  dominant  appeal.  The  Washington  Post.  locally 
owned  and  locally  managed,  had  earned  more  honors  for 
newspaper  excellence  than  all  other  Washington  newspapers 
combined.  To  its  outstanding  news  and  editorial  coverage 
were  added  many  excellent  staff  writers  and  a  large  array  of 
the  most  popular  newspaper  features  in  the  world,  from  the 
Times  Herald. 

Washington  continues  to  be  a  morning  newspaper  town. 
Note  this  comparison  with  a  city  of  comparable  size: 

One  morning  Two  evening 
paper  papers  combined 

Washington  Daily  Circulations  380,607  399,197 

Baltimore  Daily  Circulations  186,719  434,277 

What  Happened  to  Circulation? 

Circulation  today  is  in  excess  of  380,000  net  paid  copies 


daily  and  390.000  Sunday— 130,000  more  circulation  daily 
than  the  second  Washington  newspaper. 

7  out  of  10  in  the  Washington  city  zone  are  covered  by  The 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  while  the  second  paper 
covers  less  than  half. 

3  out  of  4  copies  in  the  total  city  and  trading  zone  are  home 
delivered  by  carrier. 

Advertising  Gains! 

Advertisers  are  now  investing  twice  as  much  money  for 
advertising  in  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  as 
they  were  in  The  Post  a  year  ago,  and  more,  we  believe,  than 
they  are  spending  in  any  other  Washington  paper. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1954,  general  advertisers 
placed  more  advertising  in  The  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  than  in  both  other  Washington  newspapers  combined. 

Retail  linage  during  this  same  period  was  up  2,275,184  lines, 
or  31%,  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  while 
the  second  paper  gained  2%. 

Classified  linage  was  up  1,237,747  lines,  or  52%,  while  the 
second  paper  gained  3%.  In  number  of  individual  classified 
ads  published.  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
gained  114,000  while  the  second  paper  lost  40,000  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

We  are  gratified  with  this  immediate  response  of  advertisers 
to  such  dominant  coverage  at  the  city’s  lowest  milline  rate. 

The  nation’s  capital  deserves  the  finest  and  best  edited  news¬ 
paper  it  is  possible  to  produce.  That  is  our  challenge.  We 
expect  to  live  up  to  it. 


HINGTON  POST 
TIMES  HERALD 

WASHINGTON'S  FAVORITE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.  —  The  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Miami  Beach  —  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly  —  Joshua  Powers  Co.,  Ltd.,  London 
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Time  Inc.’s  A 
Revenue  Up; 
Curtis  Down 


Auto  Sales  Fight 
Prompts  Ads 

The  advertising  battle  be¬ 
tween  Chevrolet  and  Ford 
for  claim  to  sales  leadership 
in  19-54  reached  the  local 
level  with  the  publication  in 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
Miami  Xeu'n  last  week  of 
full-page  ads  in  the  form  of 
“A  Memo  to  Henry  Ford  11” 
from  Anthony  Abraham, 
owmer  of  the  Anthony  Abra¬ 
ham  Chevrolet  Company. 

This  marks  the  second 
time  in  less  than  a  year  that 
the  fiery  president  of  this 
aggressive  dealership  has 
challenged  Ford’s  advertising 
claims  and  pointed  out  the 
final  outcome  in  the  nation’s 
closest  automobile  registra¬ 
tion  finish  in  the  19  con.secu- 
tive  years  that  Chevrolet  has 
led  the  field. 


Net  advertising  revenues  for 
Time  Inc.  magazines  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  $133,000,000  for 
1954,  up  $5,500,000  over  last 
year  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
numbers  of  advertising  pages  in 
.some  of  the  magazines,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  ad  rates.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roy  E.  Larsen  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  Maurice  T. 
Moore  reported  to  stockholders 
this  week. 

Life  Leads 

Life,  which  led  all  magazines 
in  advertising  in  11  major 
classifications,  continued  its  top 
position  with  ad  revenue  up 
$3,500,000  over  1953. 

Also  this  week,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  reported  con.solidated 
operating  income  for  1954  of 
$173,366,020,  a  decrease  of  $1,- 
407,698.  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
chairman  and  Robei’t  E.  Mac- 
Neal,  president,  told  stockhold¬ 
ers: 

“Advertising  linage  for  1954 
failed  to  maintain  the  levels  of 
1953  .  .  .  Competition  for  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  for  media 


ASSOCIATE  MEDIA  DIRECTOR  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.'s  Chicago 
office  Bob  Thurmond  (far  left)  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  He  had  been  media  director  of  the  agency's 
Los  Angeles  office.  Pictured  above  (left  to  right)  are:  Mr.  Thurmond; 
Chet  Doyle,  Doyle  &  Hawley;  Jack  Forbes,  Kelly-Smith;  Clark  Biggs, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  (presenting  gift);  L.  S.  Van  Sant,  Los 
Angeles  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  and  H.  C. 

Bernsten,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Bureau. 


audiences  continued  to  increase 
during  the  year,  with  conse¬ 
quently  higher  selling  costs  for 
both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion.” 

Selling  Campaign 
Recalling  the  large  and  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  campaign  an¬ 
nounced  last  October,  which 


Ahag  With  Chios  Metropolitan  "Musts 


•  SALEM 


CANTON  e 


EAST  LIVERPOOL  e 


STEUBENVILLE 


Like  a  letter  irom  home,  our  paper: 
bring  their  communities  into  every 
reader's  living  room  with  a  worm, 
personal  human  touch  that 
inspires  confidence. 


TO 

COVER] 


Joins  O&O  at  S.F. 

San  Francisco 
C.  R.  Timmne'r  has  joined  the 
Omara  &  Ormsbcc  staff  here. 
He  formerly  was  marketing¬ 
merchandising  manager  at  Los 
Angeles  offices  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service. 
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#  THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 
•  THE  STEUSENVH.LE 
MIRALO-STAR 

raprMMitM)  nationally  by 

iTORV,  i*e««s  «  pimET 


•  THE  MARION  STAR  *  THE  SALEM  MEWS 
•  THE  EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVUW 
•  THE  PORTSMOUTH  TtMES 

ra|>r«Mntad  nationolty  by 

JOKN  W.  CfLtti  CMPAMT 


■  ■I^TO  EVERT  APVBmSHK 
CAMMUCN 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE 

IDobilePressKegtster 


An  Invitation  to  the 

Newspaper  People  of  America 

ENTER  THE 

4th  ANNUAL  CANCER  CONTEST 

SPONSORED  BY  THE 

!  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


r 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
announces  a  prize  contest  among  editorial  writers,  cartoonists  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  columnists  and  feature  writers  as  a  means  of  focusing  public 
attention  on  the  problem  of  CANCER  and  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  in  fighting  this  disease. 

The  contest  is  restricted  to  material  published  in  the  month  of  April, 
1955,  so  that  the  efforts  of  newspaper  people  will  be  of  significant  aid  to 
the  annual  Cancer  Crusade,  conducted  during  that  month  by  the  American 
i  Cancer  Society. 

I  CONTEST  EXPANDED 


The  contest,  this  year,  has  been  expanded  to  include  regularly  ac¬ 
credited  editorial  staff  employees  of  any  Daily  or  Weekly  newspaper, 
regardless  of  circulation. 

No  restrictions  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  treatment,  length,  subject,  or 
content  are  imposed  other  than  that  the  effort  must  deal  with  cancer, 

WIN  THESE  PRIZES 

For  The  BEST  EDITORIAL 

A  $100  U.  S.  Defense  Bond  to  the  writer,  and  $100  in  cash 
to  the  State  Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  the 
writer's  home  state. 


For  The  BEST  CARTOON  OR  PHOTO 

A  $100  U.  S.  Defense  Bond  to  the  cartoonist  or  photog¬ 
rapher  and  $100  in  cash  to  the  State  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  the  winner's  home  state. 

>  For  The  BEST  COLUMN  OR  FEATURE 

A  $100  U.  S.  Defense  Bond  to  the  writer,  and  $100  in  cash 
to  the  State  Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  the 
^  writer's  home  state. 

WINNERS  OF  1954  CONTEST 


^  Editoriml 

1  COL.  F.  F.  FLAHERTl’ 

^  Manafflnft  Editor 

Humboldt  Standard 
i\  Eureka,  Calif. 


Featura  Story 
MRS.  LEO  H.  MORRISSEY 
Woinen*s  Editor 

Daily  Reporiar 
Coldwater,  Mieh. 


Cartoon  or  Photo 
BERT  WHITMAN 
Cartoonist 
Storkton  Record 
Stoekton,  Calif. 


THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS 
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SPECIAL  AGENCY,  INC. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  •  400  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH  •  SYRACUSE  •  BOSTON 

Firm  ail«»ralr  nincr  of  the*  fail  that  thr  mo«t  important 

rirmeril  in  makins  an  a<l%vrti«ine  mr«lium  LOi.  Al.nf  us. 


RULES 


^  The  contest  is  open  to  any  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  person  on  the  editorial  staff  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  or  any¬ 
one  regularly  employed  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 

2  An  entry  shall  consist  of  two  (2)  dated  tear- 
sheets  showing  the  editorial,  photo  or  car¬ 
toon,  or  column  or  feature,  together  with  the 
contestant's  name,  address,  and  newspaper 
afliliation. 

^  To  be  considered,  an  entry  must  have  been 
published  during  the  month  of  April,  195S. 

A  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
Friday,  May  13,  19S5. 

^  No  entry  can  be  returned,  and  decisions  of 
the  judges  shall  be  final. 

^  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

7  Entries  should  be  addressed  to  CANCER 
CONTEST,  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  (or  any  one  of  the  Agency’s  other 
offices). 

g  In  submitting  an  entry,  the  contestant  grants 
to  the  Julius  Mathews  Sp€H;ial  Agency  and 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  the 
right  to  reprint,  publish,  reproduce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  his  or  her  entry  at  any  time  and  in 
any  publication,  with  the  understanding  that 
such  reprinting,  publishing,  reproduction 
and  distribution  shall  be  undertaken  with 
the  general  purpose  of  furthering  the  work 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


JUDGES 

DR.  ERNEST  M.  DALAND,  Chief  of  Staff 
State  Cancer  Hospital,  Pondville,  Mass. 

S.  GEORGE  LITTLE,  President 
General  Features  Corporation 

CLIFTON  R.  READ 
Public  Relations  Director 
American  Cancer  Society,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

^Second'  Papers  May 
Forego  'View  Appeal 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Want  Ads  Fill  the  Bill”  was 
the  theme  of  the  Northwest 
Conference  which  saw  CAMs 
gather  from  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Idaho  and  British  Columbia 
at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  March  21  and  22.  Seattle 
Times  and  Post  Intelligencer 
were  hosts. 

Addressing  himself  to  the 
question  of  view  appeal,  George 
Putz,  CAM,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Jourtuil,  defined  the  conven¬ 
tional  attitude  toward  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  classified  pages. 
He  said  “  ‘View  Appeal,’  from  an 
idealistic  standpoint,  demands 
that  no  particular  ad  stand  out 
from  the  others.  It  demands 
that  nothing  detract  the  reader 
who  is  looking  for  a  particular 
item  to  buy  and  who  wants  only 
order  and  easy  reading  to  help 
him  in  his  search  for  it. 

“Lately  at  the  Journal,”  he 


said,  “we  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  intense  readership 
of  our  classified  pages  and  al¬ 
lowed  advertisers  to  run  mo¬ 
destly  displayed  advertisements 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This 
is  largely  motivated  by  our  com¬ 
petitive  sales  position.” 

Commenting  further  on  what 
a  newspaper  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  position  might  do  with 
respect  to  departure  from 
simon-pure  standards  of  view 
appeal,  he  said  the  CAM  of  a 
“2nd”  newspaper  “might  be  in¬ 
clined  away  from  the  idealistic 
approach  to  classified  toward 
blatancy  in  typography  as  a 
more  realistic  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  more  business  from  the 
commercial  account  and  thus 
hoping  by  that  means  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  linage  to 
such  an  extent  that  more  vo¬ 
luntary  business  comes  in.” 


“I  would  not  care  to  defend 
this  position  in  a  Court  of 
Ideals,”  he  said,  “but  I  can 
find  a  certain  amount  of  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  action  in  noting 
that  our  display  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  of  a  very  quiet  tenor;  it 
is  not  full  of  reverses  and  big 
black  type.  For  the  casual  read¬ 
er,  who  may  not  be  purposely 
stopping  on  the  classified  pages, 
it  tends  to  slow  him  down  too, 
for  he  sees  a  display  type  of 
advertisement  that  attracts  his 
attention  and  he  stops  and 
reads  it.” 

A  campaign  for  “2  em  around 
copy  ads”  contributed  mightily 
to  view  appeal  for  the  Journal. 
CAM  Putz  offeied  salespeople 
a  1.5c  per  ad  bonus  for  ads  sot 
with  a  2  em  border  all  around. 
Result?  He  says: 

“It  is  surprising  what  this 
little  sales  drive  did  to  our 
classified  pages  in  that  period. 
In  just  a  matter  of  days  our 
typography  changed  completely. 
As  few  as  10  or  15  ads  set  this 
way  on  a  page  make  the  whole 
page  ever  so  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  from  a  view  appeal  stand¬ 
point.  Obviously,  this  is  in  a 
sense  a  display  technique  for 
it  does  tend  to  set  a  particular 
ad  off  from  its  neighbor,  which, 
of  course,  does  nbt  contribute 
anything  to  its  results,  in  my 
opinion,  but  it  certainly  does 
1  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
I  some  of  the  mail  in  that  period 
I  requesting  ‘little  ads  in  white 
I  space’  and  various  such  descrip- 
j  tions  to  convey  to  us  that  they 
;  wanted  an  ad  like  others  they 
!  had  seen  in  the  paper.” 
j  Too  late  to  classify:  The 
I  Chicago  Tribune,  which  does 
I  not  accept  cuts  in  its  classified 
j  section  nor  does  it  break  col- 
I  umn  rules,  has  adopted  a  meth- 
'  od  of  running  classified  across 
j  column  rules  using  large  type 
with  a  benday  effect.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  has  just  issued  a  booklet 
I  showing  13  full  page  ads  run 
I  by  eight  automobile  dealers  us¬ 
ing  this  technique  in  13  days. 

I  One  ran  four! 

• 

Macon  Newspapers 
Open  Capital  Bureau 

Macox,  Ga. 
I  Establishment  of  a  Macon 
I  Telegraph  and  News  Bureau  in 
j  Atlanta  to  provide  improved 
I  news  coverage  of  the'  Capital 
j  was  announced  this  week  by 
I  Peyton  Anderson,  publisher. 

Reg  Murphy,  city  government 
reporter  for  the  Telegraph  until 
j  he  was  assi^ed  to  Atlanta  to 
I  cover  the  legislature  in  January, 
'  will  head  the  bureau. 


Parade  Series 
Starts  Action 
For  Waifs 

“Nobody’s  Children,”  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in 
Parade  Magazine,  has  prompted 
the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association  to  unani¬ 
mously  endorse  an  Interstate 
Compact  to  govern  the  care 
and  safe  return  home  of  drift¬ 
ing  children. 

The  content  of  the  Compact 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
the  Committee  for  State  and 
Local  Action,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  youth 
agencies  of  several  states. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  California  Legislatui-e  to 
provide  for  the  state’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Compact  an<l  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herman  G.  Stark, 
director  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority  Department, 
many  other  states  will  soon 
take  the  same  action. 

Should  all  states  approve  the 
compact,  it  would  guarantee 
a  “practical  means  for  treating 
runaway  youngsters  who  are 
now  floating  about  the  country,” 
Mr.  Stark  said. 

Newspaper’s  Plane 
Ill  Dramatic  Rescue 

Portland,  Me. 

A  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company  amphibian  plane  dra¬ 
matically  rescued  two  teenagers 
from  a  sinking  skiff  in  Fore 
River,  March  12. 

One  of  the  youngsters,  14- 
year-old  Dennis  Lessard,  later 
died  after  doctors  cut  his  chest 
open  and  massaged  his  heart 
for  half  an  hour. 

The  rescue  hero  was  43-year- 
old  Emil  Labbe,  Gaxmett  Com¬ 
pany  pilot  for  nine  years  and 
a  veteran  of  80  Atlantic  cross¬ 
ings  as  a  pilot. 

He  put  down  the  two-engine 
craft  in  choppy  water  and  man¬ 
euvered  the  plane  alongside  the 
skiff.  His  companion,  Walter  H. 
Bailey,  Northeast  Aviation  Co., 
helped  to  pull  in  the  two  boys. 

Nineteen-year-old  Clarence 
Wentworth  is  recovering. 

Adds  Family  Weekly 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  becomes  a  subscribing 
newspaper  to  Family  Weekly, 
Sunday  supplement,  beginning 
April  17,  it  was  announced  by 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Herald. 


Home  and  familu 

....ufliece 

^^ori^inale! 


YOUR  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  TOPEKA 
NEWSPAPERS 

dhuzchsA, 

ALL  city  zone  families! 

ALL  Shawnee  County 
families! 

S2%  of  the  homes  in 
.\LL  21-drive-in 
counties! 


®0:|)cka  Bails  ^ayital 


I  Topeka  State  Journal 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK— CLEVELAND— CHICAGO— KANSAS  CITY— SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Your  SCAN-A-GRAVER 
lease  provides 
a  lot  more  than 
the  machine  . . . 


W  hen  you  lease  a  s(:an-a-c;kaver  from 
Fairehild,  you  aequire  the  fastest,  most 
efficient  and  economical  method  yet 
developed  for  producing  your  own 
high-fidelity  halftones. 

You’re  also  acquiring  a  machine  that 
will  never  cost  you  a  cent  for 
maintenance,  will  ne\  er  be  out  of  order, 
and  will  ne\  cr  become  obsolete.  Under 
the  terms  of  Fairchild’s  unique  lease 
agreement,  our  Customer  Engineering 
Service  provides— of  no  additional 
cost  to  you  .  .  . 


Regular  inspection  and  maintenance. 

A  Fairchild  Customer  Enpnoi-r  gives 
\ oor  maclunc  a  tliorougli  clicck-tip 
four  times  a  year.  .\nd  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  a  sudden,  unexpected  failure, 
a  ’phone  call  will  bring  him  to  >  our 
plant  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 


Replacement  parts  when 
they're  needed.  You  don’t 
have  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
your  budget  for  .spare  parts. 
The  lease  agreeiiu'iit  covers 
them. 


Safeguards  against  obsolescence.  Fair¬ 
child’s  research  department  is  constantly 
working  on  ways  to  improve  the  performance 
and  flexibility  of  the  scan’-.v-craver.  Since  the 
first  machine  was  leased  seven  years  ago,  more 
than  1.50  improvements  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  existing  scan-a-gravers  at  no  cost 
to  users. 


In-plant  personnel  training.  This  includes  both  instruction  of 
operators,  and  assistance  and  advice  on  new  techniques  for 
improving  quality  and  producing  special  effects  with  your 
sCAX-A-CRAVER.  .\nd  cvcry  scan-a-graver  user  regularly  re¬ 
ceives  Fairchild’s  information-packed  publications.  “Impres¬ 
sions.”  and  “Photo-.Advortising." 


e  Why  not  get  complete  information  on  these  advantages  of  the 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  Lease  Plan  and  Fairchild's  Customer  Engineering  Serv¬ 
ice  from  one  of  our  representatives?  Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wych  Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-96A. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Teacher  Watches  Pupils 
At  Work  in  Interviews 


By  Everett  Martin 

Boston 

A  prime  problem  of  the  night 
school  journalism  student  is 
when  to  find  time  to  dig  up 
stories  for  feature  writing 
class.  The  students  generally 
work  during  the  day  and  it’s 
difficult  to  find  someone  to  in¬ 
terview  on  school  evenings. 

John  Mason  Potter,  an  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Public  Relations 
and  Communications,  Evening 
Division,  has  developed  a  meth¬ 
od  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  He 
brings  celebiities  to  the  class. 

Mr.  Potter  during  the  day¬ 
light  hours  is  education  editor 
on  the  Boston  Post.  He  asks 
persons  he  has  interviewed  for 
the  Post  to  come  in  and  be  in¬ 
terviewed  by  his  class  of  12  as¬ 
piring  journalists,  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  working  people  in  their 
20’s. 

Besides  overcoming  the  night 
school  student  has  in  getting  in¬ 
terviews,  the  system  has  other 
advantages,  Mr.  Potter  feels. 

It  enables  him  to  watch  the 
interviewing  technique  of  the 
students.  Before  the  “subject” 
arrives,  he  spends  a  few  minutes 
helping  them  analyze  the  type 
of  story  they  are  after. 


Which  Sunday  Magazine 
Does  Central  Florida  Prefer? 


Here’*  the  way  they  rate  in  five 
Central  Fiorida  counties:* 

Miami  News’  This  Week..  2,179 
Miami  Herald  American 

Weekly  . 8,t37 

Jacksonville  Times-Union 

This  Week  .  6,181 

S’.  Petersburg  Times 

Parade  . . 77 

Tampa  Tribune  (No 

Magazine)  .  3,358 

Orlando  Sentinel’s  Florida 
Magazine  . 58,139 


Add  all  them  together  and  Orlando 
Sentinel’s  home-printed,  home-edit¬ 
ed,  standard  size  20  page  Florida 
Magazine  has  almos*.  three  times 
the  circulation  of  all  others  in 
these  closely-knit  5  Central  Flori¬ 
da  counties. 

Central  Florida  is  a  market  of 
400,000  people  who  spend  500  mil¬ 
lion  3  a  year. 

Florida  Magazine  can  give  yon  ROP 
color. 

’Source:  ABC  March  31,  1954 

Orlando  SentineUStar 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN  -  Editor.  Owner. 
Ad-\Vrlter  &  Galley  Boy 

Orlando,  Florida 

Nat.  Rep.  Burke,  Kulpers  &  Mahoney 


Then  he  can  see  just  how 
they  go  about  getting  the  in¬ 
formation,  which  is  something 
most  journalism  teachers  don’t 
get  to  see. 

There  are  disadvantages  in 
this  group  intei’viewing  too.  The 
student  is  handed  the  story  on 
a  platter  without  his  having  to 
find  it  and  some  of  the  students 
lean  on  the  others  to  pull  the 
information  out. 

Variety  in  Assignments 

Among  the  eight  interviews 
he  has  scheduled  have  been  ones 
with  Ben  Benson,  author  of  sus¬ 
pense  novels,  for  a  story  on  a 
man  and  his  work;  Basil  Tsa- 
mossis,  Greek  consul  in  Boston, 
for  political  opinion,  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Kelly,  beauty  expert, 
for  a  woman’s  feature. 

John  Cort,  executive  secreta¬ 
ry  of  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Guild,  was  asked  to  speak  to  the 
group.  The  assignment  was  to 
describe  his  mannerisms  as  he 
talked. 

An  interview  with  Joan  Lind¬ 
say,  a  member  of  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  Rockettes, 
written  by  one  of  the  students 
was  printed  in  her  home  town 
paper,  the  Medford  (Mass.) 
Evening  Mercury. 

When  the’  pretty  Miss  Lindsay 
sat  in  front  of  the  class  to  be 
interviewed  an  awkward  silence 
developed  at  first  with  only  a 
few  of  the  very  bi’ave  venturing 
an  elnbarrassed  question. 

Mr.  Potter  had  primed  them 
to  notice  her  clothes,  to  ask  her 
about  her  social  life  and  any 
other  little  things  that  are 
necessary  to  develop  the  per- 

f-  THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
*  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  provides  agen- 
l  \  cies  and  advertisers 

with  one  single  point 
of  contact  if  missing 
X|  or  duplicate  tear-  j 

sheets  are  needed. 

Service  Offices  I  •  new  roRK  *  CHiuto 
-  ^  •  C0LUMIU5  *  MEMPHIS 

I  *  SM  Fiuicista 

I^THI  ADVERTISING 
CNECXING  lUREAUy  INC. 


sonal  life  story  of  a  chorus 
girl. 

The  class  seemed  to  disdain 
asking  Miss  Lindsay  such  per¬ 
sonal  questions.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  one  of  the  girls  discovered 
that  before  Miss  Lindsay  had 
gone  on  the  stage,  she  had 
worked  at  the  same  insurance 
firm  as  she  did,  that  the  class 
warmed  up  to  its  assignment. 

After  some  45  minutes,  the 
students  had  collectively  devel¬ 
oped  enough  information  for  a 
story. 

Part-Timers  Answer 
Staffine  Problem 

The  working  newspaperman 
may  be  a  “Mae  West”  for  jour¬ 
nalism  education  when  it  gets 
caught  in  the  torrent  of  stu¬ 
dents  now  roaring  down  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  of 
faculty  staffing  under  the  diffi¬ 
culties  imposed  by  swollen  en¬ 
rollments,  suggests  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  Olson  of  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  is  to  ask  competent 
newspaper  and  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  out  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

“When  things  get  tough  and 
we  must  have  more  help,  many 
of  us  have  the  ifossibility  of 
drawing  on  experienced  people 
in  the  profession  who  could  not 
afford  to  give  up  their  pre.sent 
jobs  for  full-time  teaching  yet 
are  willing  to  give  us  a  lift  as 
part-time  instructors,”  he  says. 

The  man  or  woman  who  is 
willing  to  take  a  few  hours  a 
week  from  the  job  to  do  a  spot 
of  teaching  at  a  nearby  journal¬ 
ism  school  or  department  may 
indeed  be  a  life-saver  in  the 
situation  which  the  schools  con¬ 
front. 

Top  practitioners  already 
have  demonstrated  their  wdl- 
lingness  to  come  in  on  a  part- 
time  “help  out”  basis.  Says 
Dean  Olson  of  his  program  at 
Northwestern : 

“I  have  about  30  men  and 
women  drawn  from  Chicago 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  magazines,  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  who  teach  for 
us  on  a  part-time  basis.  'They 
like  to  supplement  their  income 
with  teaching,  but  many  of 
them  do  not  need  to  do  that  and 
yet  love  to  teach.” 

ASJSA  Yearbook  Out 

1955  Yearbook  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  lists  a 
membership  in  ASJSA  of  42 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism.  This  represents  a 
growth  of  six  schools  in  little 
more  than  a  year. 


Living  Section 
Editor  Is  Cited 

Detroit 

Mrs.  Lilian  Jackson  Braun, 
Detroit  Free  Press  Livin'*  Sec¬ 
tion  editor,  has  received  na¬ 
tional  honors 
for  the  third 
time  for  her 
journalistic  con¬ 
tribution  to  ar¬ 
chitecture  and 
building. 

Her  latest 
award  came 
from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  In.'stitute 
o  f  Architects, 
making  it  two  years  in  a  row 
for  honors  from  that  organi¬ 
zation.  In  1951  she  also  won 
first  prize  in  the  annual  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  real  estate 
news  feature  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors. 

Mrs.  Braun’s  winning  entry 
this  year  told  of  the  influence 
of  Minoru  Yamasaki  in  intro¬ 
ducing  Japanese  architecture  to 
the  American  scene.  It  ap¬ 
peared  last  Dec.  26  in  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Section,  a  regular  feature 
of  the  Free  Press’  Roto  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Mrs.  Braun  joined  the  Free 
Press  staff  in  1950  after  earlier 
experience  as  an  advertising 
copy  writer  and  public  relations 
worker  in  department  stores. 

• 

Wis.  Alumni  Launch 
Scholarship  Fund  Drive 

Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  have  launched  a  drive  to 
raise  $10,000  for  the  aid  of 
journalism  students  at  that 
school  in  recognition  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 

The  campaign  is  headed  by 
Lloyd  Gladfelter,  president  of 
the  school’s  alumni  association, 
who  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
contributions  to  a  Bleyer  Mem¬ 
orial  Fund  which  would  be  used 
mainly  for  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships,  and  for  bringing  lec¬ 
turers  to  the  journalism  school. 
Willard  D.  Bleyer  was  the 
founder  and  until  1935  head  of 
the  school  of  journalism. 


Weekly’s  Scholarship 

Vestal,  N.  Y. 

The  weekly  Vestal  News  has 
established  an  annual  $200  cash 
scholarship  award  for  a  Central 
School  pupil  who  plans  to  study 
journalism  in  college.  The 
award  was  offered  by  James  W. 
Trevitt  and  W.  Robert  Trevitt, 
owners  of  the  newspaper. 
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The  account  executive  has  taken 
a  “rough  cut”  at  media  selection 

for  a  new  campaign  •  he  and  the 
media  director  sit  down  to  refine 

tlie  list  •  your  medium  is  questioned 
they  reopen  the  account  man’s  copy 
of  Standard  Rate  . . .  and  if  you 
have  a  Ser\ice-Ad  near  your  listing 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  any  edition  of  SRDS;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 

N.Y.C.- Murray  Hill  9-6620  •  CHI.- Hollycourt  5-2400  •  L.  A.- Dunkirk  2-8576 

Note:  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  87%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  make  use  of  one  or  more  of 


the  SRDS  publications'. 


LONDON  LETTEK 


Meg’s  Romance  Keeps 
Newsmen  in  a  Dither 


By  Helliaini  Prol»st 

London 

The  most  mysterious  “scoop” 
in  years  has  thrown  American 
newsmen  here  into  a  frenzy  of 
activity — and  speculation. 

They  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  Princess  Margaret  will 
give  up  her  rights  of  succession 
to  marry  Group  Captain  Peter 
Townsend,  a  commoner  and  a 
divorced  man. 

They  have  given  up  trying  to 
find  out  if  the  Stinday  Pic¬ 
torial,  which  launched  the  story 
on  March  6,  is  the  perpetrator 
of  a  brilliant  hoax  or  a  w'onder- 
ful  exclusive. 

Jack  Nener,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mirror,  the  Pic’s  stable- 
mate,  told  E&P  that  newsmen 
have  been  deluging  him  with 
requests  for  off-the-record  con¬ 
firmation.  But,  he  added,  “I 
have  no  comment  on  anything 
but  the  weather  and  you 
couldn’t  print  that.” 

Trial  Balloon? 

One  American  editor  thought 
the  story  was  planted  by  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  with  the  Pic  and 


fascinating 

biography! 


The  bright  thread  of 
history  runs  through  the 
life  story  of  an  immi¬ 
grant  boy  who  became 
dean  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

You’ll  want  to  read  this 
warm  and  entertaining 
hook. 

at  your  bookstore 

HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY 

383  Madison  Avt.,  New  York  17 


Mirror  as  a  trial  balloon.  He 
-said  this  would  account  for 
Townsend’s  sudden  volubility  to 
the  press. 

The  beauty  of  the  story  is 
that  it  is  puncture-proof. 

Buckingham  Palace  tradi¬ 
tionally  does  not  comment  on 
-stories  involving  royalty,  and 
it  hasn’t  done  so  on  this  one. 

If  an  announcement  is  made, 
the  Pic  and  Mirror  are  still  in 
the  clear  because  all  they’ve 
said  is  that  she’s  “deciding.” 

Armed  with  proofs  of  the 
Pic  story,  a  Mirror  repoi’ter  ap¬ 
proached  Capt.  Townsend  in 
Brussels.  His  two  interviews 
filled  the  March  7  and  8  Mir¬ 
rors,  and  started  the  scramble. 

By  Wednesday,  March  9,  the 
story  meant  no  more  to  the 
Mirror  than  a  short  item, 
“Peter  Townsend’s  Quiet  Day.” 

Foreign  newsmen  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  Mirror’s  scoop- 
or-brainstorm  since  the  British 
press  is  traditionally  reluctant 
to  air  royal  scandals.  The 
Duke  of  Windsor  story  broke 
here — in  the  Mirror — long  af¬ 
ter  it  was  printed  abroad,  and 
the  first  word  of  Margaret’s  in¬ 
terest  in  Townsend  came  in  the 
Sew  York  Daily  Neu's  two 
years  ago. 

The  Sketch  delivered  a  sizz¬ 
ling  front  page  attack  on  this 
“cruel,  detestable,  unfair  and 
unBritish  campaign”  by  the 
Mirror  and  the  Pic. 

Less  Denunciation 

Nevertheless,  the  Sketch  sent 
a  reporter  post-haste  to  Brus¬ 
sels  and,  on  March  9,  printed 
its  ow’n  Townsend  interview 
and  devoted  four  of  its  20 
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pages  to  the  stoiy.  By  week’s 
end,  the  Sketch  was  squeezing 
its  denunciation  of  the  Mirror 
into  one  paragraph  amidst  its 
running  stories  on  the  Princess 
and  the  commoner. 

A  British  newsman  wnth  Pal¬ 
ace  contacts  told  E&P:  “I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
w’as  the  Mirror  which  predict¬ 
ed  exclusively  last  Fall  that  the 
Queen  was  expecting  a  third 
baby.” 

The  weekly  Sew  Statesman 
and  Sation  summed  it  up: 
“The  Mirror  and  the  Pictorial 
had  something  like  a  clean 
scoop.  What  fun  if  it  also 
proves  to  be  true!” 

Meanwhile  it  had  cost  at  least 
one  reporter  his  job.  The  Syrlney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald 
announced  it  had  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  Richard 
Martin  after  Capt.  Townsend 
complained  that  his  interview 
w'as  “a  complete  misunderstand 
ing.” 

Press^  Medics  fit  Odds 
Over  Ttrin  Surfiery 

The  operation  which  failed  to 
separate  Britain’s  Siamese 
twins  has  created  a  chasm  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

A  snoke.sman  for\the  Guild  of 
British  Newspaper  Editors  told 
E&P  it  is  “urgently  consider¬ 
ing”  a  conference  of  both  sides 
to  arrange  a  blueprint  for  co¬ 
existence. 

The  British  Press  Council 
will  take  up  the  issue  at  its 
next  meeting. 

At  the  moment,  however, 
there’s  daily  sniping,  mainly  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times. 

Fleet  Street  is  angry  because 
everything  about  the'  twins  was 
kept  a  secret.  The  Gray  twins 
were  three  weeks  old  before 
anyone  know  they  existed.  An 
operation  to  separate  them  in 
a  suburban  hospital  was  can¬ 
celled,  and  the  children  secretly 
removed  to  a  London  hospital. 

!  The  date  and  place'  of  the  opera- 
I  tion  and  the  surgeons  involved 
were  announced  only  after  the 
j  twins  died. 

-4  State  of  Siege 

liuring  two  days  the  news¬ 
papers  “located”  the  twins 
everywhere  from  Scotland  to 
assorted  London  hospitals 
(none  correct),  and  when  a 
I  famous  British  doctor  arrived 
I  from  Finland,  several  papers 
j  concluded  (erroneously)  that 
j  he  was  the  man  for  the  job. 

I  The  doctors  and  hospitals  in- 
;  volved  complain  that  they’ve 
I  been  in  “a  state  of  siege.”  The 
I  secretary  of  the  hospital  where 
the  twins  died  issued  a  scathing 


statement.  He  said  the  original 
operation  was  cancelled  because 
of  “the  behavior  of  the'  Press, 
(which)  caused  great  distress.” 

Professor  Ian  Aird,  the  sur¬ 
geon  who  separated  the  Niger¬ 
ian  Boko  twins  last  year,  told 
the  Observer  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  secrecy  when  consulted 
about  the  Gray  twins  because 
of  the  behavior  of  newsmen  in 
the  first  case'. 

Professor  Aird  and  doctors 
maintain  that  patients  and  doc¬ 
tors  are  entitled  to  complete 
privacy  unless  the  patient 
agrees  otherwise'. 

Linton  Andrews,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Press  Council  and 
editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
deplored  “hunting  in  great 
packs.”  But  he  said  “it  would 
have'  been  a  matter  of  real 
public  importance”  if  the  twins 
had  been  successfully  separated. 

The  newsman  who  covered 
the  Boko  story  for  the'  Daily 
Telegraph  was  blunter,  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  E&P.  “The  doctors  got 
what  they  asked  for,”  John 
Prince  said.  “There  is  a  genu¬ 
ine,  not  morbid,  public  interest 
in  cases  like'  the  Boko  and  Gray 
twins.” 

“Doctors  would  save  them¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  trouble  if  they 
would  take  out  a  few  minutes 
to  see  the  press.  Or  they  could 
even  issue  communiques  through 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

“Now,  everything  is  chaos, 
and  it  all  depends  on  who  you 
know  and  who  you  are.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  re¬ 
ceived  a  belated  80th  birthday 
gift  recently — a  watercolor 
from  the  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery  showing  him  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons.  After 
calling  the  600  assembled  news¬ 
men  “his  pals,”  he  went  off 
the  record. 

• 

Examiner  Favors 
Roanoke  Times  TV 

Washington 

An  examiner’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  grant  of  a  television 
license  to  a  newspaper  against 
which  the  diversification  had 
l)een  initially  raised,  then 
abandoned,  is  now  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  action. 

Hearing  Examiner  J.  D. 
Bond  proposed  that  Roanoke 
Times-World  Corporation  be 
licensed  to  operate  on  Channel 
7  in  Roanoke.  The  competing 
applicant  was  Radio  Roanoke, 
Inc.,  which  withdrew  its  re¬ 
quest  on  Feb.  1,  notifying  the 
FCC  that  it  would  sell  certain 
equipment  to  the  Roanoke  Times 
owners. 
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Clam  bisque?  Boiled  lobster?  Oyster  stew?  Sure, 
but  we’ll  take  fish  sticks! 

Here’s  a  multi-million  dollar  business  that’s  blossomed 
almost  overnight.  In  July  ’53,  an  experiment  by  one 
Boston  packer  ....  in  ’54,  some  9  million  pounds 
were  marketed,  55  companies  entered  the  field.  This 
year,  it’s  a  frozen  food  staple  that’s  swept  the  country, 
boosting  wages  and  employment  all  over  New 
England. 

But  seafood’s  only  an  example.  New  England's  a 
region  in  prosperous  transition  all  over.  New  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  attracted  .  .  .  atomic  energy,  aircraft 
equipment,  electronics  .  .  .  they’ve  even  got  a  steel 
mill  on  the  way!  Old-line  establishments  are  modern¬ 
izing  and  expanding  .  .  .  textiles,  machine  tools,  pre¬ 
cision  instruments!  More  research  facilities  have  been 
added,  new  government  contracts  obtained  .  .  .  banks 
are  making  money  .  .  .  retail  trade  is  pushing  toward 
an  all-time  record  breaker  in  '55. 

New  England  has  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recoveries  in  our  economic  history.  Employment  was- 
never  higher.  Its  per  capita  earnings,  savings  and 
spending  lead  every  other  U.S.  region.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  making  an  all-out  bid  for  its  buying 
power. 

How  about  you?  Want  a  faster  route  to  the  heart 
of  this  rich  industrial  and  consumer  region?  Why 
not  try  the  one  medium  closest  to  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  all  the  people  in  your  New  England  market. 
You’ll  be  cookin’  in  no  time  .  .  .  with  a  dominant 
advertising  program  in  these  hometown  newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 


MAINE— Banior  Daily  Newt  (M). 
VERMONT — Barra  Tiaits  (E).  Btnninf- 
ton  Banner  (E).  Burlinaton  Frtt  Prtss 
(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa  (MAE). 
Boston  Globa  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  A 
Tines  (E),  Fall  Rim  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitdiburp  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E>.  Hamhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eaple-Tribune  (MAE).  Lynn  Item  (E). 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eaple  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


(E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Wor¬ 
cester  Telepram  and  Eveninp  Gazette 
(MAE).  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M. 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M). 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinnel  (E). 
Bridgeport  Post  (S).  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram  (MAE).  Bristol  Press  (E). 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  (bourant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MAE).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (EAS).  New  London 
Day  (E).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(MAE).  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  A  American  (MAE). 
Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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The  Sunny  South  is  glowing  more  than  ever  because  of 
spreading  prosperity,  which  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  South  Carolina.  Industrial  valuation  in  the  Pal¬ 
metto  State  has  increased  sixfold  in  the  last  10  years, 
while  incomes  and  retail  trade  have  kept  pace. 

The  State  and  The  Columbia  Record  —  South  Caro¬ 
lina’s  largest  newspapers,  in  the  state’s  largest  market 
—  are  growing  rapidly  with  the  expanding  New’  South. 
Dominating  one-third  of  the  state,  they  have  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  more  than  110,000  and 
a  Sunday  circulation  exceeding  87,000. 

In  keeping  with  their  growth.  The  State  and  The 
Columbia  Record  have  moved  into  a  $1,500,000  marble 
and  limestone  building  having  three  acres  of  floor  space, 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  publishing  plants  in  the 
entire  country. 

The  State  and  The  Columbia  Record  recently  began 
printing  on  the  largest  newspaper  press  ever  installed 
in  South  Carolina  —  eight  headliner  units  with  Ten¬ 
sion  Plate  Lockup,  color  Half-Deck,  balloon  former 
Uniflow  folder  delivering  papers  with  folded-edge 
forward,  and  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters.  There  is  a 
visitors  gallery  in  the  spacious,  gleaming  tiled  press¬ 
room  so  that  everyone  may  see  the  dependable,  smooth 
efficient  performance  of  the  headliner,  which  assures 
that  The  State  and  The  Columbia  Record  will  continue 
to  add  circulation  while  offering  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  finest  full  ROP  color  and  black  printing. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP”^ 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


More  Access 
To  Juvenile 


Feelings  About  'Feel’  I  CoJrt  in  View 


I  Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  gave  good  usage  generally  a 
I  shot  in  the  arm  with  an  article,  “Words  Lost  Strayed, 
i  or  Stolen,”  in  last  September’s  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  her 
1  needle  touched  a  nerve  in  me. 

p  That  was  w’hen  she  found  amusing  “the  increasing  re- 
1  jection  of  believe  and  think  in  favor  of  feel."  The  pre- 
p  judice  against  feel  in  this  sense  has  long  seemed  to  me 
1  to  be  a  superstition,  especially  in  its  rabid  form,  to  the 
1  effect  that  nothing  is  felt  that  is  not  apprehended  by 
3  the  sense  of  touch. 

1  True,  the  good  doctor  does  not  go  to  that  extreme, 
g  But  then  all  cats  ai-e  gray  at  night,  and  disapprovers  of 
1  feel  in  any  other  than  tactile  sense  will  quote  such  di- 
g  agnoses  as  hers  to  their  own  base  purposes.  The  virus 
g  must  be  isolated  before  it  spreads. 

B  To  the  extent  that  no  word  is  the  exact  equivalent 
g  of  another,  feel  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  think  or 
m  believe.  I  submit,  however,  that  its  use  does  not  neces- 
g  sarily  imply  reliance  on  the  feelings  or  emotions  and 
g  that  in  the  general  sense  of  having  a  notion  or  being 
g  more  or  lees  convinced  it  is  well  enough  established  to 
g  be  beyond  cavil. 

g  Shakespeai-e  used  the  word  in  that  sense:  “Garlands, 
g  Griffith,  which  I  feel  I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear” 
g  {Henry  VIII).  So  did  Trollope:  “She  felt  that  she 
g  might  yet  recover  her  lost  ground”  {Barchester  Towers) ; 

H  Thomas  Hardy:  “.  .  .we  feel  our  rout  is  imminent.  .  .” 
g  {An  Ancient  to  Ancients);  and  Abraham  Lincoln:  “It 
B  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is 
g  w’orthy  of  himself.  .  .” 

S  Feel  has  numerous  extensions,  and  some  lexicograph- 
=  ers,  it  is  true,  do  not  divorce  it  from  emotion.  Webster’s 
g  New  International  Dictionary  counterpoises  “to  believe, 
g  esp.  on  vague  or  indefinite  grounds”  (score  one  for  our 
g  side!)  with  “to  be  convinced  of  emotionally  rather  than 
B  intellectually”  (game  tied,  1-1,  at  end  of  first  inning). 
B  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  also  called  into  con- 

■  sultation  gives  one  sense  as  “to  apprehend  or  recognize 
B  the  truth  of  something  on  grounds  not  distinctly  per- 
g  ceived.”  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  distinctly  what  the 
g  learned  dons  are  driving  at  here',  but  look  at  the  ex- 
M  amples  they  cite:  “Phoebe.  .  .felt  she  gave  delight 
g  (Crabbe),  and  “The  proposed  legislation  was  felt  to  be 
g  expedient.”  Substitute  believed  or  thought  for  felt,  and 
g  if  the  result  makes  you  queasy,  call  Dr.  Hamilton. 

g  Oddly,  a  sense  the  OED  specifies  as  “to  believe, 
g  think,  hold  as  an  opinion,”  is  designated  obsolete.  Ex- 
g  amples  are  cited  from  writings  going  as  far  back  as 

■  1382,  however,  which  indicates  at  least  that  the  modern 
B  and  apparently  growing  use  springs  from  an  ancient 
g  and  possibly  noble  line.  VV’e  may  ignore  the  fact  that 
g  many  such  lines  have  produced  bastards,  because  people 
B  who  make  their  way  in  the  world  establish  their  own 
I  reputability.  So  do  words. 

g  A  revival  seems  afoot,  however,  because  the  Ameri- 
I  can  College  Dictionary  (Barnhart)  defines  feel  as  “to 
B  have  a  general  or  thorough  conviction  of”;  the  General 
Basic  English  Dictionary  (Ogden)  as  “have  idea  that”; 
and  Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American 
Language  (World)  as  “to  think;  believe;  consider.” 

At  least  two  synonymies  can  be  mustered  for  our 
cause.  Laird’s  Promptory  gives  to  believe  as  one  sense 
of  feel,  and  offers  as  equivalents  “consider,  hold,  sense; 
see  THINK,  BELIEVE.”  Allen’s  Synonyms  and  Antonyms 
gives  believe  as  a  synonym. 

And  so  feel  does  not  appear  to  be  such  bad  medicine 
after  all.  If  they  are  not  too  bitter  a  pill  these  lines, 
spoken  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Henry  IV,  Part  II, 
may  be  prescribed  for  all  who  would  impugn  useful 
words  on  shaky  grounds: 

“I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 

So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time.” 

iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH  No-  1'7  in  a  Series  pHOm 
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Washington 

After  a  few  months’  experi¬ 
ence'  with  press  coverage  of 
Juvenile  Court,  Judge  Edith 
Cockrill  is  considering  lifting  a 
remaining  bar  to  permit  report¬ 
ers  access  to  paternity  case 
hearings. 

The  judge  had  resisted  press 
entry  for  several  years.  Since 
her  appointment  to  the  bench 
in  1949  she  has  blocked  report¬ 
age  first  on  the  ground  that  the 
best  interest  of  juveniles  would 
be  served  by  such  a  rule',  later 
on  the  basis  that  she  had  no 
specific  authority  to  admit  the 
repoiters.  When  Congress  re¬ 
moved  that  doubt  she  hesitated 
until  a  committee  of  W’ashing- 
ton  editors  w’orked  out  a  plan 
of  coveragpe.  Under  the  method, 
names  and  other  identifications 
are  barred  unless  authorized  by 
the  court,  no  pictures  are  taken, 
and  the  objections  of  a  defend¬ 
ant  or  his  parents  may  limit  the 
scope  of  news  stories. 

Judge  Cockrill  has  observed 
pross  treatment  during  the  trial 


period  and  now  believes,  she 
said,  that  ne'wspaper  articles 
might  expose  social  problems 
and  help  make  the  public  aware 
of  community  needs. 


Foundation  Gifts 
Top  $3,700,000 

Toronto 

Topped  by  a  grant  of  $250,- 
000  for  hurricane  relief  last 
Fall,  the  1954  distribution  of 
funds  by  the  Atkinson  Charit¬ 
able  Foundation  reached  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The  Salvation  Army  w-as  giv¬ 
en  $200,000  and  a  children’s 
hospital  received  $217,000  from 
the  Foundation  which  has  dis¬ 
tributed  $3,704,401  in  262 
grants  since  1942. 

W’hen  Joseph  E.  Atkinson 
died  in  1948,  the  Foundation’s 
capital  fund  amounted  to  $71,- 
000.  It  has  since  increased  to 
$3,801,398,  due  largely  to  di¬ 
rect  contributions  from  Toronto 
Star  Limited  and  from  dividends 
on  Toronto  Star  stock  held  in 
trust  by  the  Atkinson  estate. 

The  newspaper  company  does 
not  gain  any  tax  advantage  by 
reason  of  its  connection  with  or 
ultimate  ownership  of  the 
Foundation. 


SPEECH 

WRITER 


The  engineering  division  of  a  major  Detroit  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  needs  a  speech  writer.  The 
man  we  seek  is  a  dynamic  individual  capable  of 
identifying  euid  associating  himself  with  top  en¬ 
gineering  management  and  effectively  expressing 
their  emotions  and  philosophies.  He  need  not  be 
an  engineer,  but  should  possess  a  broad  education 
and  an  engineering  sensitivity  and  interest.  Public 
relations  and/or  journalistic  experience  desirable. 
Address  inquiries  to  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGUAPin 


Irked  Photogs  Invent 
Flawless  Flash  Gun 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  Al  McLaughlin  (left)  tests  one  of  the 
phone  jack  plugs  used  on  the  new  flash  guns  now  employed  by  all 
photographers  on  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 
Tom  Killian,  co-inventer  of  the  gun.  looks  on.  (Photo  by  Bob  Hauton) 


Oklahotna  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman  photogra¬ 
phers  are  using  a  new  type  flash 
gun  invented  by  the  chief  and 
assistant  chief  photographer.s, 
Al  McLaughlin  and  Tom  Kil¬ 
lian. 

The  two  men  designed  the 
different  gun  when  it  was 
found  that  commercial  models 
weren’t  reliable  enough.  Taking 
war  surplus  material  to  start 
with,  Messrs.  Mcl..aughlin  and 
Killian  tossed  away  all  old 
ideas,  and  rebuilt  a  completely 
new  flash  gun,  which  has  never 
failed  to  work. 

The  new  flash  unit,  which 
isn’t  for  sale,  contains  all  sol¬ 
dered  connections,  instead  of 
the  brass  and  bolt  joints  in 
other  types.  Since  all  parts 
make  positive  connection 
through  the  use  of  solder,  there 
is  less  resistance  along  the 
wires,  thus  prolonging  battery 
life. 

Phone  Plugs  Installed 

Another  problem  they  had  to 
overcome,  was  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
tension  flash  units  would  fail, 
or  slip  out  of  their  socket.  This 
was  solved  by  installing  phone 
pluge  and  jacks  instead  of 
household  electrical  plugs  found 
in  commercial  guns. 

The  11  staff  photographers 
are  now  using  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  model  from  the  original 
prototype  built  some  time  back. 

The  first  gun  was  made  from 
war  surplus  phone  jacks,  dull 
finish  steel  tubing,  and  solid 
wire.  The  shiny  newer  flash 
guns  have  a  chrome-like'  finish, 
number  22  stranded  wire,  and 
Mallory  infant  phone  jacks. 
The  only  war  surplus  material 
still  used  is  the  flash  switch. 
Al  and  Tom  found  the  micro¬ 
switch  used  on  other  guns 
didn’t  work  as  well. 

Although  the  present  models 
are  much  improved,  the  origi¬ 
nal  worked  well  enough,  so  Al 
and  Tom  decided  to  take  one 
apart  recently  to  see  how  the 
insides  looked.  Everything  was 
just  as  it  was  when  built. 

Thirty-three  guns  have  been 
made  up  by  the  two  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  flash  guns  prov¬ 
ed  so  popular  that  they  have 
been  replaced  three  times,  to 
make  up  for  those  “lost”  in 
the  past. 

For  their  efforts,  Al  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  and  Tom  Killian  re¬ 


ceived  first  prize  in  the  month¬ 
ly  and  yearly  sugg3stion  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Oklahoman 
Publishing  Company.  The  two 
cash  awards  amounted  to  $125 
apiece. 

I\etcs-Conscious  Judge 
OKs  Court  Photos 

Freedom  of  the  pross  was 
upheld  in  Buffalo  Youth  Court 
by  Judge  Frank  A.  Sedita  in 
silencing  a  spectator  who  tried 
to  prevent  a  Courier-Express 
photographer  from  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  eight  youths  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct. 

Judge  Sedita  reprimanded 
the  spectator,  a  father  of  one 
of  the  suspects,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  seated  while  the 
photographer  took  pictures.  The 
unidentified  parent  attempted 
to  block  the  view  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher  as  the  suspects  were 
lined  up. 

“No  pictures  in  here — these 
boys  aren’t  criminals,”  the 
father  yelled. 

Judge  Sedita  rapped  his 
gavel  and  told  the  man  to  sit 
down  or  face  a  contempt  of 
court  charge. 

“Don’t  you  try  to  take  over 
this  court,”  the  judge  scolded 
the  parent.  “This  is  news.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  know 
what’s  going  on  in  this  court. 
That’s  freedom  of  the  press.” 

A  Blimp  of  An  Idea 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
provided  its  readers  with  aerial 
pictures  of  the  Jaycee  World 
Champion  Rodeo  Parade  by  an 
ingenious  system. 

For  years  newsmen  had  pon¬ 
dered  the  problem  of  showing 
the  magnitude  of  the  pai'ade 
and  the  crowd  w’hich  this  year 
numbered  more  than  .300,000 
persons.  Ground  level  pictures 
were  inadequate,  as  were  those 
taken  from  the  top  of  buildings. 

Bob  Macon,  assistant  city 
editor,  finally  provided  a  solu¬ 
tion — an  answer  that  ran  four 
columns  wide  and  9  inches  deep 
on  the  front  page. 

A  publicity  release  said  the 
Goodyear  Blimp  Enterprise 
would  be  in  the  Phoenix  area 
about  rodeo  time.  Mi*.  Macon 
contacted  the  company,  and  its 
officials  agreed  to  carry  a  Ga¬ 
zette  photographer  over  the 
line-of-march — that  is,  if  the 
CAA  wonld  permit  the  blimp 
to  fly  below  the  200-foot  level. 


and  if  the  city  council  would 
add  its  OK  to  the^  proposal. 
They  did. 

But  the  question  was  still 
not  solved,  for  the  parade 
would  still  be  in  progress  when 
the  Gazette’s  noon  deadline  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  Blimp  could  only 
be  landed  at  Litchfield  Park 
Naval  Air  Station — a  good  30 
minutes  from  downtown  Phoe¬ 
nix. 

That’s  when  Mr.  Macon  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  parapic- 
tures. 

“If  rescue  workers  can  be 
parachuted  into  emergency 
areas,  why  can’t  pictures  be 
dropped  atop  the  Gazette  build¬ 
ing?”  he  wondered. 

“We  can  do  better  than  that,” 
R.  H.  Hobensack,  blimp  pilot, 
told  him.  “We’ll  suspend  those 
films  from  a  rope,  and  they’ll 
only  have  to  drop  a  few  feet. 
We’ll  put  them  practically  into 
your  darkroom.” 

And  that’s  what  happened. 

Gazette  Photographer  Ebby 
Hawerlander  rode  the  blimp, 
with  one  foot  hooked  around  a 
chairleg  while  he  leaned  out  of 
the  gondola  window  to  snap 
pictures.  The  film  was  dropped 
to  the  Gazette  building  roof, 
rushed  through  developing, 
printing  and  engraving.  As  a 
result  the  Gazette  was  on  the 
streets  with  the'  aerial  shots 
before  the  huge  rodeo  parade 
crowd  dispersed. 


Permission  Pays  Off 

“In  light  of  the  discussion 
about  courtroom  photography, 
we  thought  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  page  we  published 
March  15,”  writes  Robert  W. 
Woods,  executive  editor  of 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World. 

“Although  the  World  tradi¬ 
tionally  does  not  sensationalize 
crime  news,  we  undertook 
photographic  coverage  of  this 
trial  as  an  experiment. 

“The  Superior  Court  judge. 
Judge  J.  A.  Adams,  gave  us 
permission  to  use  a  non-flash 
camera,  and  attached  no  condi¬ 
tions  to  what  we  published.  As 
a  courtesy  we  showed  him  a 
page  proof  before  we  published, 
but  he  made  no  suggestions  or 
lequests. 

“We  have  been  invited  to 
cover  any  future  trials  with  our 
camera,  when  news  interest 
warrants.  We  have  received  no 
known  criticism  from  either  at¬ 
torneys  or  readers  for  these 
courtroom  scenes,  and  in  fact 
many  attorneys  have  praised 
our  treatment  of  the  event. 

“Arrangements  with  the 
judge  were  handled  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Strand,  courthouse 
reporter,  who  took  the  pictures. 
She  belieVes  one  reason  more 
newspapers  are  not  allowed  to 
take  courtroom  pictures  is  that 
they  just  don’t  ask  the  judges.” 
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**Great  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  bum,  nor  water 
drown  it*' . DUMAS 


What 


Is 

Chiropractic? 

Here  Is  the  TRUTH  about  America's  Second 
Largest  Healing  Profession 

There  is  ONE  first  and  basic  study  for  ALL  those 
entering  ANY  of  the  healing  professions.  The  study  is 
the  structure  of  the  human  body — the  book  is  Gray’s 
Anatomy.  It  is  profoundly  significant  that  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  this  book  agrees  with  the  chiropractic  princi¬ 
ple  with  classic  simplicity.  Gray  says: 

"The  nervous  system  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
ALL,  save  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  are 
enabled  to  re-act  to  their  environment.  In  addition, 
the  nervous  system  CONTROLS  and  regulates  the 
activities  of  ALL  other  systems  of  the  body  and 
determines  their  harmonious  co-operation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.” 

Chiropractic  therapeutics  restores  normal  function 
of  the  nerve  system  in  these  ways: 

1 —  Specific  adjustive  therapy  to  correct  anatomical 
disrelationship,  restore  normal  nerve  function. 

2 —  Clinical  nutrition  and  dietary  guidance  to  restore 
normal  chemical  balance  in  the  body  and  correct 
disorders  resulting  from  faulty  nutrition. 

3 —  Physical  therapy,  using  light,  water,  heat,  cold, 
exercise  and  certain  precision  instruments,  to 
restore  the  normal  physiological  functions. 

4 —  Psychosomatic  counsel  to  effect  a  balanced  inter¬ 
relationship  between  mental,  emotional,  physio¬ 
logical  and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  body. 

The  truth  of  chiropractic  cannot  be  denied  ...  in 
results,  in  public  service  ...  in  every  ethical  way  it  has 
established  itself  as  the  second  largest  healing  profession. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  "The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 
NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA. 

3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW! 

550  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 

1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 
of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic. 


The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*One  of  a  Series  of  Reports 
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PROMOTION 


'Junior  Miss^  Contest 
On  a  Dignified  Plane 


PATRICIA  DUNBAR  and  John  Lawrence  of  fhe  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Promotion  Department  have  their  hands  full  as  they  place  almost 
$2,000  entries  in  the  Junior  Miss  Contest  on  display  for  judging. 


The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  has  just  completed  a  high¬ 
ly  successful  promotion  for 
teenage  girls  from  15  to  18 
y^rs  of  age.  It  was  the  Junior 
Miss  1955  Contest  and  almost 
2,000  girls  w'ere  enteix?d.  Photos 
of  entrants  appeared  daily  in 
the  Times-Star  throughout  the 
contest  along  with  the  girls’ 
names  and  schools. 

Three  men  from  the  fields  of 
photography  and  art  acted  as 
judges  and  chose  40  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  2,000.  These 
40  semi-finalists  and  their  par¬ 
ents  were  then  invited  to  attend 
a  banquet  where  all  40  girls  re¬ 
ceived  appropriately  engraved 
trophies. 

Twelve  finalists  were  chosen 
by  the  judges  at  the  dinner  and 
each  received  a  $100  wardrobe 
of  clothes.  Photos  of  each  of  the 
12  girls  then  appeared  in  a  full 
page  in  the  Times-Star  along 
with  an  official  ballot  on  which 
the  public  was  asked  to  vote 
and  elect  the  winner.  Names  of 
the  girls  were  not  listed,  but 
photos  were  numbered. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  and 
her  mother  go  on  a  10-day  trip 
to  Hawaii  via  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  The  lucky  Miss 
also  received  her  $100  ward¬ 
robe,  a  trophy  two  feet  tall  and 
a  set  of  luggage. 

The  Times-Star  has  received 
many  compliments  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  contest  and  the  high 
level  on  which  it  was  kept. 
Bathing  beauty  photos  were 
banned  and  all  contestants  w’ere 
required  to  have  parental  per¬ 
mission  to  enter. 

^Golden  Circle*  Marks 
50th  Anniversary 

A  “Golden  Circle”  luncheon 
honoring  50-year  readers  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 
was  a  highlight  of  the  paper’s 
month-long  50th  Anniversary 
observance. 

The  affair  was  attended  by 
more  than  100  old-timers  who 
had  watched  the  Democrat  de¬ 
velop  from  a  struggling  W’eekly 
to  a  successful  daily — had  seen 
the  staff  grow  from  the  size  of 
a  basketball  team  to  some  80 
strong,  and  the  plant  develop 
from  rented  “cracker  box” 
quarters  to  the  present  modern 
outlay  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  $250,000. 

Col.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  one- 
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time  U.  S.  ambassador  to  Japan 
and  Italy  who  purchased  the 
Democrat  in  1929,  told  luncheon 
guests  the  paper  “has  survived 
due  to  the  loyal  support  of  citi¬ 
zens  such  as  you.” 

Mr.  Griscom,  now  chairman 
of  the  paper’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  said  he  lost  $25,000  a  year 
for  the  first  three  years  of  own¬ 
ership,  “but  the  Democrat  has 
since  prospered  to  a  degree  far 
exceeding  our  hopes.” 

Note  was  taken  in  passing  of 
Democrat  alumni  such  as  Oliver 
Gramling,  who  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press;  and  the  late 
Bradford  Byrd  who  became  an 
Atlanta  Journal  columnist. 

Guests  included  the  only 
daughter  of  the  paper’s  founder, 
John  G.  Collins;  and  the  widow 
of  Milton  A.  Smith,  the  man 
who  purchased  it  from  Collins 
in  1908,  developed  it  into  a  daily 
and  sold  it  to  Griscom  in  1929. 

A  poll  of  the  luncheon  guests 
showed  ages  of  50-year  readers 
ranged  from  58  to  86  and  half 
of  them  were  natives  of  Talla¬ 
hassee. 

The  Democrat  launched  its 
anniversary  observance  on 
March  3  and  is  staging  a 
month-long  promotion  which  in¬ 
cludes  historical  features  and 
pictures  in  addition  to  the  lun¬ 
cheon. 

The  paper  recently  marked  a 
milestone  by  advancing  from 
five  days  weekly,  plus  Sunday, 
to  an  eVery-day-in-the-week  pub¬ 
lication  schedule. 

‘T/ianfe  You*  Telecast 

As  a  “thank  you”  gesture  to 
its  readers  in  Indiana,  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  spon¬ 
sored  a  telecast  of  the  Indiana 
high  school  basketball  semifinals 
and  joined  in  sponsorship  of  a 
telecast  of  the  finals.  Both  pro¬ 
grams  were  carried  over  WHAS- 
TV,  an  affiliate  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  Times  paid  full  I'ates 
for  the  telecasts. 

No  commercial  announce¬ 
ments  were  used  on  the  first  of 
the  telecasts.  Instead  several 
members  of  the  newspaper’s 
staff  were  interviewed  infor¬ 
mally  by  B.  M.  Atkinson,  Times 
humor  columnist,  and  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  game  w’as  given 
by  Charles  Teeple,  the  Times’ 
new  Indiana  sports  editor  who 
formerly  was  with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times. 


In  Blaze  of  Glory 

Promotion  Editor  David  E. 
Peugeot  got  a  surprise  as  he 
awarded  Edward  H.  Butler 
Gold,  Silver  and  Bi-qnze  Medals 
— honoring  the  first  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
News — at  the  65th  annual  ball 
of  the  Buffalo  Fire  Depai'tment 
March  17. 

Acting  Fire  Commissioner 
William  M.  Daly  pinned  an  hon¬ 
orary  deputy  fire  commission¬ 
er’s  badge  upon  Mr.  Peugeot, 
the  leader  of  the  city’s  auxiliary 
firemen,  “in  honor  of  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  for  this  de¬ 
partment.” 

By  Popular  Demand 

President  Ted  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  is  giving 
a  copy  of  “G.  B.  Dealey  of  The 
Dallas  News,”  a  biography  of 
his  late  father,  to  all  employes 
of  the  News  and  its  radio  and 
television  stations  who  request 
it.  Ernest  Sharpe  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  faculty  wrote 
the  book. 

The  Older  Generation 

Several  months  ago  Edward 
Anderson,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
found  glass  plates  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenes  in  Sheboygan 
and  the  surrounding  territoi'y. 
Some  of  them  dated  back  nearly 
100  years.  There  was  no  iden¬ 
tification  with  them. 

So  a  contest  was  run.  The 
Press  offered  $2  to  the  first 
person  who  could  identify  the 


scene,  event,  and  all  of  the 
individuals  in  each  picture. 

Before  long  the  Press  was 
being  swamped  with  visits  from 
old  timers,  each  of  whom  seemed 
to  bring  along  another  old  pic¬ 
ture  to  enter  in  the  contest.  At 
present  it  appears  that  the  con¬ 
test  will  run  indefinitely  as  the 
pictures  just  keep  rolling  in  and 
the  original  prints  have  scarce¬ 
ly  been  used. 

• 

First  Ladies  Salute 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  Book 

Kansas  City 

The  40th  anniversary  issue 
of  the  Matrix,  publication  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  fra¬ 
ternity  for  women  in  journal¬ 
ism,  is  off  the  press,  bearing  on 
its  cover  page  the  congi-atula- 
tory  message  of  Mamie  Doud 
Eisenhower. 

Two  former  First  Ladies  also 
have  a  part  in  the  edition.  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Truman  sent  con¬ 
gratulations  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  an  honorary 
member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
wrote  a  tribute  to  Ruby  Black, 
long  famous  as  a  Washington 
newspaperwoman  and  Matrix 
editor  from  1921  to  1929. 

The  magazine,  using  as  its 
theme  “Life  Begins  at  Forty,” 
features  messages  and  by-lined 
material  from  many  women 
journalists.  Present  editor  of 
Matrix  is  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Dew- 
beriy,  women’s  editor  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  (Calif.) 
Times. 
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Sold  Ark.  Weekly 
Set  for  Daily  Field 

West  Memphis,  Ark. 

Fred  N.  McCollum,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Forrest  City 
(Ark.)  Daily  Times-Herald,  and 
Robert  W.  Chowning,  a  former 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Forrest  City  paper,  have  bought 
the  West  Memphis  News,  a 
weekly,  and  will  publish  it  as 
the  Daily  Sun,  a  five-day-a- 
week  morning  newspaper. 

Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr. 
Chowning  made  the  purchase 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward. 
They  said  they  would  continue 
to  publish  the  News  for  about 
a  month  and  then  would  start 
publication  of  the  Daily  Sun. 
Mr.  Chowning  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  West  Memphis  operation. 
He  said  Mrs.  Ward  would  re¬ 
main  as  city  editor  and  that 
other  members  of  the  News 
staff  would  be  retained. 

The  Sun  will  be'  the  only 
morning  paper  between  Mem¬ 
phis,  where  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  is  published,  and  Little 
Rock,  where  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette  is  published. 

*  «  * 

Paul  J.  Keil,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  and  Donald  M. 
Weill,  owners  of  the  Somerset 
County  Publishing  Co.,  have 
purchased  the  Somerville 
(N.  J.)  Somerset  Star  from 
Leonard  R.  Blumberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Raritan  Valley 
Publishing  Co. 

m  *  * 

Bob  Lee  Kidd  Jr.,  and  James 
P.  Kidd,  publishers  of  two  Ok¬ 
lahoma  weeklies,  LeFlore  Courts 
ty  Sun  and  Spiro  Weekly  Times, 
have  purchased  the  Poteau 
(Okla.)  Weekly  News  from 
Bert  J.  and  Pearl  McCausey. 
Bob  Lee  Kidd  said  all  News 
personnel  would  be  retained  ex¬ 
cept  Editor  Charlie  Ward,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Dur¬ 
ant,  Okla.  The  Kidd  brothers’ 


father,  R.  L.  Kidd,  owned  the  i 
News  for  24  years  before'  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  the  McCauseys  15 
years  ago. 

«  «  ♦ 

L.  D.  Meade,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Estacada  (Ore.) 
Clacka)n'’s  County  News  since 
June  1,  1929,  has  sold  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  to  J.  L.  Anderson  I 
of  Mt.  Angel,  Ore.,  former  pub-  j 
lisher  of  the  Warrenton  (Ore.)  ! 
Columbia  Beacon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ' 
Meade  will  continue  to  live  at  i 
Estacada  and  assist  the  new 
publisher. 

*  *  *  I 

O.  D.  Kendall,  editor-pub-  I 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Milan  (Ill.)  j 
Independent,  has  sold  that 
newspaper  to  Herbert  E.  Wil-  j 
son,  former  managing  editor  of  ' 
the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  I 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  former  state  i 
president  of  the  Illinois  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

«  *  « 

Pat  Taylor,  wire  and  city 
editor  of  the  Hays  (Kas.) 
Daily  News  for  the  past  nine 
years,  has  purchased  the  week¬ 
ly  Sharon  Springs  (Kas.)  West¬ 
ern  Times. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Barney, 
for  21  years  publishers  of  the  ; 
East  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Bel-  \ 
vedere  Citizen,  have  sold  the 
legal  newspaper  to  C.  M.  Bigs- 
by,  president  of  the  Compton 
Printing  Co.  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Compton  (Calif.)  i 
News-Tribune.  Alberto  C.  Diaz  1 
continues  as  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Schrader 
of  Lenora,  Kas.,  have  bought 
the  Melbourne  (Ark.)  Times 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  Govan,  who  have  published 
the  weekly  four  years.  The 
Schraders  have  moved  from 
Lenora,  where  they  published  j 
the  News  almost  12  years.  Mr.  i 
Govan  has  gone  to  Manila,  Ark.  j 
as  general  manager  of  the  Man-  \ 
ila  Sentinel,  a  weekly.  i 


PADUCAH. KV 

pop, 

47,350 


Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 

for  More  Sales 


This  home  of  a  new  billion-dollar  atomic 
plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  1950. 

Keep  your  advertising  up  to  the  new 
pace  and  make  more  sales.  ROP  Color. 


lEiie  ^abutal)  ^un^JBemocrat 

ROP  Color  PADUCAH/  KY.  Burke,  Kuipers 

(1-2-3  and  black)  &  Mahoney 

Ainiiated  with  WKYB-AM  and  FM  (NBC) 


You  need 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

when  digging  into  a  market 


If  you  wish  to  secure  acceptanc*  for  a  new  product,  depth 
of  penetration  in  this  market  is  of  major  importance. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  recognized 
for  the  quality  and  character  of  the  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised  in  its  pages.  And  MONITOR  readers  ask  for  and 
buy  these  products  by  brand  name  in  very  gratifying 
numbers. 

Both  the  news  and  advertising  columns  of  this  inter¬ 
national  daily  newspaper  are  "preferred  reading"  in  all 
MONITOR  homes.  That  is  because  the  MONITOR 
skilfully  penetrates  to  the  major  interests  and  most 
purposeful  thinking  of  the  entire  family.  And  these  families 
have  much  better  than  average  "spendable  income”  — 
spendable  for  the  good  things  of  life. 

If  you  are  launching  a  new  product  —  or  endeavoring 
to  stimulate  the  sales  of  an  old  one  —  try  a  planned 
program  of  MONITOR  advertising. 

We  will  gladly  submit  a  proposal  tailor-made  to  the 
requirements  of  your  business.  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 

SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  "This  is  frankly  a  letter  of  congratulations 
on  the  splendid  showing  of  our  advertisements  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  From  one  advertisement,  we  needed  38  coupons 
to  break  even.  We  got  125.  On  another  ad,  we  needed  30.  We 
tallied  iy6.  And  so  it  goes  ...  we  know  your  readers  to  be  loyal 
purchasers  of  your  advertised  products. " 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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ief^s  get  the  phture  straight  about  magazines 


in  magazine  advertising^^^ 
you  get  more  of  it 
with  the  HOME-EDITED  MAGAZINE^ 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper 


Next  time  you  want  to  put  a  sales  tent  over  your  strongest  markets,  try  the 
Home-Edited  week-end  magazines  distributed  with  newspapers. 

They'll  do  it  every  time. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  these  magazines  don't  just  settle  for  reaching 
a  fraction  of  their  markets.  They  give  you  both  top  readership  and  top 
circulation. 

They're  the  only  magazines  with  saturation  coverage  of  their  markets. 

No  wonder  magazine  advertising  at  the  local  level  pays  such  rich  returns 
in  sales. 

Nearly  everybody  sees  it,  and  everybody  that  sees  it  reads  it.  And  you'll  be 
surprised  at  how  many  do  something  about  it.  Ask  any  local  merchant  who's 
tried  it. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Baltimore  Sun 

Boston  Globe 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbia  State 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Denver  Post 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Star 


Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Newark  News 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland  Oregonian 
Seattle  Times 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democnt 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Toledo  Blade 
Washington  Star 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


HANDSOMELY  PRODUCED  IN  ROTOGRAVURE  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS  BY  THE  FOLLOWNMi 

Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  Cleveland  . .  .  Art  Gravure  Corporation,  New  York  City  . .  .  Denver  Post  .  .  .  Detroit  Gravuic 
Corporation  ...  Neo  Gravure  Co.  of  Chicago  .  . .  Standard  Gravure  Corporation,  Louisville  .  .. .  St..  Louis  Poet-Dispatch. 
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EAGLE’S  DEMISE 

THE  death  of  a  newspaper  is  a  tra¬ 
gic  loss  to  America,  particularly  to 
the  community  in  which  it  has  been 
published.  It  is  even  more  tragic  when 
death  is  the  result  of  group  pressure 
such  as  a  strike  of  its  own  employees. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  announced  its  final 
and  permanent  suspension  after  it  had 
been  closed  down  for  almost  7  weeks 
by  a  Guild  strike. 

What  happened?  Management  claimed 
inability  to  pay  Guild  demands  reveal¬ 
ing  it  had  lost  money  last  year  and 
that  granting  the  demanded  wage  in¬ 
crease  would  have  doubled  the  ’54  finan¬ 
cial  loss.  The  Guild  refused  to  believe 
this  and  attempted  to  impose  its  con¬ 
ditions  (the  same  pattern  of  wages  and 
increases  paid  on  seven  metropolitan 
New  York  papers)  unilaterally  by  strik¬ 
ing.  Other  unions,  in  violation  of  exist¬ 
ing  contracts,  refused  to  go  through  the 
Guild  picket  line. 

The  Guild  claims  its  demands  were 
not  out  of  line.  A  spokesman  said  if  the 
Eagle  had  met  the  “Manhattan  Pattern” 
it  would  have  cost  a  little  more  than 
$80,000  in  two  years.  According  to  our 
figuring,  it  would  have  been  closer  to 
$150,000  over  present  wages.  But  either 
figure  is  not  hay  especially  when  a  pa¬ 
per  is  losing  money,  or  close  to  it.  Has 
collective  bargaining  deteriorated  to  a 
point  where  an  employer  is  expected  to 
pay  an  increase  legardless  of  w'hether  he 
can  afford  it? 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  answer  to  the 
charge  that  the  Guild  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  Guild  spokesman  in  our  columns 
said:  “We  deny  it  with  vehemence  and 
we  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  the 
Guild  has  ever  been  responsible  for  the 
suspension  of  any  neAvspaper  anywhere.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Guild  to  prove  that  it  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  in  this  instance. 

Furthermore,  the  Eagle  case  should 
alert  all  newspaper  unions  to  re-ex¬ 
amine  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
industry.  The  Eagle  is  a  present-day 
symbol  of  the  gradual  contraction  that 
has  been  going  on  among  newspapers, 
and  which  will  continue',  if  production 
costs — notably  wages — are  forced  up¬ 
ward  every  year  or  every  other  year  as 
they  have  been  since  World  War  II. 

Continuation  of  the  present  trend  does 
not  present  a  bright  picture  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  many  newspapers  which  have 
found  their  profit  margins  being  squeez¬ 
ed  in  the  face  of  mounting  competition 
from  other  media.  The  future  prosper¬ 
ity  of  thousands  of  newspaper  workers 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  financial  success 
of  their  employers. 


What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 


—Matthew,  XVI;  26. 


YALTA,  Etc. 

PUBLICATION  of  the  Yalta  Papers 
came  after  this  page  went  to  press  last 
week  with  the  comment  that  “the  world 
would  have  been  better  off  if  the  con¬ 
versations  had  been  published  years  ago 
before  we'  put  ourselves  in  such  an  un¬ 
tenable  position”  with  respect  to  Russia, 
Germany,  etc.  .4t  the  time'  of  that  writing 
there  was  no  indication  the  State  De¬ 
partment  would  release  the  papers.  In 
fact  it  w’as  our  guess  that  it  w’ould  not. 
Newspaper  enterprise — specifically  that 
of  the  .Veir  York  Times — was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  forcing  general  release  of  the 
material.  v 

It  is  reported  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  readying  reports  of  other 
international  conferences — Potsdam,  Te¬ 
heran,  Cairo — for  publication  some  time 
in  the  future.  And  political  opposition  is 
already  building  up  to  forestall  such  re- 
loas". 

We  cannot  see  that  the  public  inter¬ 
est — either  in  the  U.  S.  or  the  world  at 
large — is  served  by  suppressing  details 
of  such  vital  confe’-ences  even  for  as 
long  as  10  years.  If  there  was  discus¬ 
sion  of  wartime  strategy  at  any  of  thorn, 
certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  keep 
that  a  secret  any  more.  If  the  discussion^ 
involved  plans  for  world  peace — which 
they  did  theoretically — the  world  is  en¬ 
titled  to  full  information. 

It  seems  to  us  that  non-publication 
serves  only  to  protect  those  who  might 
have  been  guilty  of  errors  in  judgment. 

P.  R.  FORUM 

E  &  P  is  proud  to  present  in  this  issue 
another  of  its  many  editorial  features 
designed  to  promote  advertising  revenue 
for  newspapers.  The  17th  annual  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Forum”  is  a  continuation 
of  the  effort  launched  by  E  &  P  in  the 
late  ’30s  to  sell  business  and  industry  on 
the  necessity  of  telling  their  public  re¬ 
lations  story  to  the  public  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  flowing  to  newspapers  annually 
from  this  category  is  proof  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  have  brought  some  results. 


BAIT  ADS 

THE  Association  o  f  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  took  a  firm  stand  against 
“bait  advertising,”  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  and  indirectly  laid 
the  blame  for  this  “revolting  pei-version 
of  advertising”  at  the  door  of  media. 

ANA  soundly  recommended:  “That 
the  statutes  which  are  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  be  promptly  and  vigorously  em¬ 
ployed — and  that  all  advertisers,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  members  of  the  public 
generally,  gpve  local  enforcing  officers 
their  fullest  cooperation,  and 

“That  media,  which  are  in  a  position 
by  their  close  contact  to  ascertain  the 
bona  fides  of  their  advertising  accounts, 
act  to  prevent  and  forestall  abuses,  by 
assuring  themselves  that  media  are  not 
being  made  a  party  to  a  ‘bait  advertis¬ 
ing’  operation.” 

Television  is  the  current  culprit  in 
“bait  advertising”  schemes.  Newspapers 
and  radio  have  been  parties  to  it  in  the 
past.  The  point  made  by  ANA,  which 
is  correct,  is  that  such  advertising 
could  not  be  used  to  mulct  a  gullible 
public  if  all  media  refused  to  deal  with 
unscrupulous  retailers. 

Those  guilty  of  dishonest  selling 
practices  called  “bait  advertising”  should 
be  prosecuted  and  all  media,  particular¬ 
ly  TV,  should  strive  to  eliminate  it  in 
the  public’s  interest.  ANA  said,  as 
E  &  P  has  said  many  times,  “any  dis¬ 
honesty  or  sharp  practice  that  under¬ 
mines  public  confidence  in  advertising 
also  undermines  the  health  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy.” 

Media  may  gain  a  short-term  dollar 
advantage  in  accepting  this  type  of 
business,  but  they  earn  a  long-term 
black  eye  for  all  advertising  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  themselves. 

RUSSIAN  PAPERS 

FOR  some  time  now  the  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment  has  been  delaying  delivery  in 
this  country  of  Russian-language  publica¬ 
tions  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  pre¬ 
sumably  on  the  excuse  they  contain 
Kremlin  propaganda  unsuited  for  the 
eyes  of  American  readers.  Delays  of 
tw’o  to  four  weeks  in  delivery  to  re- 
.rearchers  and  experts  interested  in 
Russian  affairs  are  the  usual  thing. 

Moscow  propaganda  in  Russian-lan¬ 
guage  publications  is  not  going  to  con¬ 
vert  anyone  in  this  country  because 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  people  here 
who  can  read  it.  And  most  of  them — 
students  and  researchers — are  anti¬ 
communist.  Even  if  they  weren’t,  they 
can  obtain  copies  of  a  publication  known 
as  “For  a  People’s  Democracy  and  for 
a  Lasting  Peace,”  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  Cominform  published  in  Bucha¬ 
rest,  It  is  published  in  English  and 
therefore  comes  through  unmolested  by 
the  Post  Office.  How  silly  can  we  get? 
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Executive  Spotlight 

JOHN’  W.  MORAN,  public  relation!*  director  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News.  ha»  been  named  manaftinft  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper  succeeding  the  late  JOHN  M.  O’CONNELL  JR.  Mr.  Moran 
joined  the  News  in  1931  and  has  been  with  the  newspaper  con- 
tinuouslv  except  for  a  brief  stint  with  the  Associated  Press  and 
as  secretary  to  former  Gov.  Horace  A.  Hildreth.  He  was  sports 
editor  from  1949  to  1933  when  he  was  appointed  public  relations 
director. 


AL  G.  DICKSON,  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Star  and  Sunday  Star-News. 
has  been  named  executive  editor  of  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers.  In  the  newly-created  position, 
he  will  direct  the  news  and  editorial  departments 
of  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Dickson  joined  the  Star- 
News  staff  23  years  ago  as  a  sports  writer  and 
has  served  as  managing  editor  for  both  papers. 


McMahon 


Dickson 


C.  ELMO  ADDIS  has  accepted  the  advertising  director’s  post 
on  the  Bearer  (Pa.)  Valley  Times  following  20  years  advertising, 
marketing  and  research  experience  with  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
newspapers.  He  has  also  held  the  advertising  and  merchandising 
managership  for  a  ehain  organization  and  conducted  sales  pro¬ 
motion  programs  for  a  national  manufacturer. 


M.  B.  TAPP,  43,  service  department  manager 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Scripps-Howard’s  Press-Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  production  manager  for  both  papers — 
a  new  position  set  up  by  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  ALVA  (AL)  JEWELL  succeeds  Mr.  Tapp 
in  the  service  department.  Mr.  Tapp,  who  will 
be  the  contact  man  with  the  service  department, 
composing  room,  press  room  and  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Press-Scimitar  in  1927. 


Tapp 


DONALD  R.  MC  CREA,  assistant  city  editor  for  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  has  become  managing  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Independent.  W'ith  the  Times  for  more  than  26 
years,  Mr.  McCrea  began  his  career  as  a  carrier  boy.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Scranton  C.hapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 
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with  her  journalistic  work.  A 
jfreat  grandmother,  Mrs.  Adams 
is  the  widow  of  the'  founder  of 
the  Southern  Star  and  the 
mother  of  two  of  its  editors. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Robert  C.  Bassett,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
been  elected  a  new  director  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  representing  the  6th 
District. 

♦  ♦  • 

Laird  H.  Loomis,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Columbus 
(Neb.)  Daily  Telegram,  has 
been  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi’s  Nebraska  University 
Chapter. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs  Vivian  B.  Adams,  75- 
year-old  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Ozark  (Ala.)  Southern  Star, 
was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Pilot  Club  in  recognition 
of  her  outstanding  service  to 
the  community  in  connection 
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Howard  McMahon,  publisher 
of  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Sews,  has  been  named  the  Out¬ 
standing  Citizen 
of  Abilene  for 
the  year  1954 
by  a  Chamber 
o  f  Commerce 
committee.  Mr. 

McMahon,  also 
a  vicepresident 
of  the  Reporter 
Publishing  Co., 
was  given  a 
watch  and  pla¬ 
que  in  honor 

of  his  work  toward  obtaining 
a  $70,000  Air  Force  base  for 
Abilene  and  for  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  creating  a  larger  water 
supply  for  the  city.  He  started 
in  the  newspaper  business  as 
an  advertising  solicitor  on  the 
Orange  Leader  in  1921. 

On  the  Business  Side 

James  Snodgress,  formerly 
with  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone  advertising 
department,  has  returned  to 
the  H-T  as  advertising  director. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
and  prior  to  joining  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  daily  he  was  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial. 

*  *  « 

T.  E.  Scott  has  returned  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald  after 
being  advertising  manager  of 
the  Market  Examiner  in  Cal¬ 
gary  for  the  past  six  months. 
Mr.  Scott  was  employed  at  the 
Herald  for  se'veral  years  before 
going  to  the  marketing  publi¬ 
cation. 

♦  ♦  • 

D.  C.  Anderson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  fix)m  retail  advertising 
manager  to  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Dallas  (TeX.) 
Morning  News.  Smith  Reed 
succeeds  him  as  retail  manager. 


Harry  Dollahite,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  salesman 
in  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  become  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Harold  E.  Foreman,  former 
United  Press  Bureau  manager 
at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Denver 
Colo.,  has  become  city  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Daily  News. 
Bureau  manager  at  Jackson 
fi-om  1947  to  1952,  he  served  as 
manager  of  the  Denver  Bureau 
for  the  pa.rt  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Wilkison,  former  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  is 
now  with  the  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes.  Her  husband,  SFC 
William  B.  Gray,  ex-assistant 
manager  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  is  information  su- 
pei-visor  in  the  PIO  section  at 
Eighth  -Army  headquarters,  Ja¬ 
pan. 

V  V  * 

Alfred  Magaziner,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  an  Austrian 
newspaper,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  for  a 
three-month  period,  having 
been  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  International  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State. 

*  «  * 

Marc  Gleisser,  who  has  been 
in  the  building  page  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  assigned  to 
reportorial  duties  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  city  room. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Seeger,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  and  his 
wife,  Greta,  a  copywriter,  are 
taking  a  seven-month  leave  of 
absence  from  their  jobs  to 
travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Basil  Dean,  acting  publisher 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
since  Dec.  3,  1954,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  succeeds  the  late  John 
D.  Southam. 

*  *  « 

John  E.  N.  Hume  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press 
state  advisory  committee  on 
ethical  standards. 

«  *  * 

John  McKernan,  editor -co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Old  Town 
(Me.)  Penobscot  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Maine  Press  Association. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  PLAY 
LIHLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

33-lnstalment  Special,  Illustrated 

For  Your  Younger  Readers 

The  boys  will  ko  for  this  one!  It’s  sprightly,  informative,  and 
useful,  and  the  youngsters  quickly  spot  it  as  the  right  dope  on  base¬ 
ball.  Written  by  two  outstanding  sports  writers,  Whitney  Martin 
and  John  McCallum,  this  series  is  ready  to  go  now.  Phone  or  wire 
for  samples,  terms. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
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John  G.  Blair,  longtime 
military  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  newspaper’s 
Sunday  department. 

*  *  * 

William  McMahon,  county 
and  music  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  received 
a  second  prize  in  the  20th  an¬ 
nual  national  stamp  exhibition 
for  exhibiting  a  specialty  dis¬ 
play  of  foreign  stamps. 

*  *  * 

Chester  E.  Brooks,  former 
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member  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  central  office  staff  in 
Austin,  has  become  a  night  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Au¬ 
stin  American-Statesman.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  member  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
before  going  to  Austin  last  Oc¬ 
tober. 

V  *  * 

Tracy  Pliler,  formerly  of 

the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette. 

V  *  V 

Alan  R.  Miller,  editor  and 
part-ow'ner  of  the  weekly 
Amherst  (Mass.)  Journal- 
Record,  is  enroute  to  Germany  to 
serve  with  European  Stars  & 
Stripes  for  at  least  two  years. 
He  will  continue  his  business 
interest  in  the  J-R. 

*  *  V 

Jerry  Sprague,  for  eight 
years  with  the  San  Antonio 

(Tex.)  Express-News  bureau 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  has 
leturned  to  San  Antonio  to 
work  on  the  Express  desk.  Bill 
Rudd,  formerly  with  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  re¬ 
placed  Mr.  Sprague  in  the 
Valley,  working  out  of  Harling¬ 
en. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Godknecht,  has  resign¬ 
ed  after  a  year  and  a  half  as 
foods  and  garden  editor  for  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
to  move  to  Dallas,  Tex. 

*  V  V 

James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  reli¬ 
gious  news  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  has 
been  named  part-time  instructor 
in  religious  journalism  at  Scar- 
ritt  College. 

*  *  * 

Ji.M  Howard  has  resigned 
from  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
State  Tribune  to  join  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal  as 
a  deskman.  He  has  also  worked 
for  United  Press. 

V  *  * 

Shelly  Pierce,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the 
1954  Journalism  Award  of  the 
Federation  for  Railway  Pro¬ 
gress  “in  recognition  of  his 
clear  and  objective  reporting  of 
news  of  the  transportation  in¬ 
dustry.” 

*  *  4> 

Ken  Hand,  veteran  news 
staffer,  becomes  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  on  April  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  Sam  Holmes  Jr.,  who  is 
joining  a  bank’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Dallas  Wirephoto  office  for  sev¬ 
en  years,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  newly-opened  Wirephoto 
bureau  in  Austin. 

*  «  * 

Peter  F.  Clarke,  former  la¬ 
bor  news  reporter  for  the  TFa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  become  editor  of  the  New 
Milford  (Conn.)  Times,  a  week¬ 
ly.  He  succeeds  JoMn  McLain. 


Ed  Fisher,  former  editor  of 
the  Grand  Prairie  (Tex.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Labor 
News. 

V  *  * 

Mac  Roy  Rasor,  Associated 
Press,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Association 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Eugene  Briggs  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  city  editor  of  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  to 
move  to  Portland,  Ore.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Coos  Bay 
daily  in  1948,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Webster  City 
(Iowa)  Freeman- Journal. 

m  iUfi 

Vern  Hantiner,  who  has 
been  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  has  joined  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  also  as 
a  copyreader. 

*  V  4> 

Thomas  F.  Heffer.nan  II, 
automotive  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  son  of  Thomas  E. 
Heffernan,  the  paper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Matteo,  formerly 
with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the'  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  after 

nearly  three  years  in  Germany 
as  a  staff  member  of  Stars  & 
Stripes. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bern  Gantner  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal  to  join  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  as 
a  reporter.  He  is  succeeded  as 
editor  at  Clovis  by  Charles 


Art  Hensl,  copyreader  for 
the  defunct  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  « 

Ben  Patterson  has  joined 
the  Neiv  Orleans  (La.)  State. 

*  V  V 

Noreen  Laurenzi,  general 
assignment  reporter  on  the 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald  for 
the  past  13  months,  has  moved 
to  a  similar  position  on  the 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record. 

4>  *  « 

Max  Odendahl,  formerly 
with  the  Wall  Street  Joum^ 
at  Dallas,  has  joined  the  Ros¬ 
well  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record  as 
sports  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Norris  Millington,  recently 
copydesker  and  overnight  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
now  is  a  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
“rimmer.” 

*  «  * 

SONJA  Brashears,  formerly 
with  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News,  is  the  new  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current- Argus. 

«  *  * 

G.  Millard  Hunsley,  news 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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editor  of  the  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  New  Mexico 
professional  chapter  of  Sigpnu 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  W.  Gray  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Artesia  (N. 
M.)  Daily  Press  as  reporter- 
photographer,  replacing  Ed 
Miller.  *  ,  , 

Mrs.  Pauline  Phalen  has 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Belen 

(N.  M.)  News-Bulletin  as  so¬ 
ciety  reporter,  replacing  Mrs. 
Lucy  Keys. 

♦  ♦  » 

Charles  Teeple,  formerly 
on  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  Indiana 
sports  editor  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Ruth  Harvey,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  reporter  for  the 
defunct  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Daily  News  for  the  last  nine 
years,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Beverly  Hilton 
Hotel. 


Bradford  Pri.nce,  until  re¬ 
cently  publisher  of  the  Espanola 
(N.M.)  Valley  News,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  public  relations  busi¬ 
ness  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Mr. 
Prince  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.) 
News. 

♦  •  ♦ 

John  V.  Fallon,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Robert  T.  Devlin  Jr.,  exclusive 
i-epresentative  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Fallon  succeeds  \V.  Strong 
Dolson,  who  is  retiring. 

«  *  « 

Everett  Gerry,  formerly  bur¬ 
eau  chief  of  International  News 
Sei-vice  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  A1  Paul  Lef- 
ton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

«  *  « 

Walter  R.  Holmes,  for  the 
past  seven  years  associated  with 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  prior  to  that  with 
Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly,  has 
joined  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  of  Newsweek 
magazine.  Charles  G.  Smith, 
financial  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Midwestern 
edition  and  before  that  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined 


the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  News- 
week’s  International  editions. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Dempsey,  staff  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States  for  13  years,  joined 
radio  station  WNOE  March  l.o 
as  news  director. 

♦  •  » 

WiLLiA.M  A.  Lashley,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  for  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance  and 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the'  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  Washington  public 
relations  office. 

©bttuarij 

Edward  J.  McGettigan,  77, 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
former  city  editor  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  and 
its  two  predecessors,  died  March 
9  in  an  Allentown  hospital. 

Mr.  McGettigan  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  old 
Allentown  Democrat  and  be¬ 
came  city  editor  in  1913.  In 
1919,  when  the  Democrat  was 
sold  and  its  name  changed  to 
the  Herald,  Mr.  McGettigan 
stayed  on  as  city  editor. 

Six  months  later  the  Herald 
purchased  the  Morning  Call  and 


again  Mr.  McGettigan  transfer- 
ed  to  the  same  position.  He  held 
the  city  editorship  for  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  29  yeai’S  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  in  1949. 

*  «  * 

George  K.  Wallace,  64,  a 
political  writer  for  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  for  more  than 
30  years,  March  14. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Clarence  E.  Hill,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Times-Herald, 
and  ex-Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
staffer,  March  16. 

«  *  * 

James  P.  Kennedy,  general 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
March  12. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Prowell,  28,  sports 
editor  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette,  March  17. 

*  *  * 

Swain  Scalf,  61,  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer  for  nearly 
28  years,  March  15. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Kirk  Stocks,  71, 
former  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  March  15. 

*  #  * 

Guy  L.  Ralston,  68,  since 
1927  a  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  March  12. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


How  One  Color  Ad  Paid  Off 
Many  Times  Over  in  TR’ 

Prefab  Home  Producer  Erects  See  How  Mia  h  Home  You  Can  Offer. . .  Profitably 

Campaign  Around  Unique  Peg 


By  George  L.  StaiuU,  Advertising  Manager 
Harnischfeger  Corporation,  Milwaukee 


A  good  many  of  the  890,000 
readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
must  have  wrinkled  their  brows 
in  puzzlement 
one  morning 
last  January. 
And  that  was 
fine  with  us! 

The  reason? 
There  on  the 
front  page  of 
the  second  sec¬ 
tion  was  a 
full-page  ad,  in 
Staudt  four  colors.  Its 
subject  was  not 
clothing  or  cigarettes,  or  gaso¬ 
line,  or  washing  machines,  or 
even  automobiles.  No,  this  ad 
carried  a  lai-ge  illustration  of  a 
power  shovel.  Something  most 
people  seldom  think  about. 
Something  only  a  very  few 
people  are  ever  in  the  market 
for.  The  ad  was  signed  by 
Harnischfeger  Corporation,  a 
company  the  average  consumer 
might  never  have  heard  of — 
unless  he  w'ere  in  the  market 
for  a  new  home  and  knew 
“P&H”  as  a  leading  producer 
of  prefabricated  homes. 

Salute  to  Convention 

Why  did  we  run  this  ad  in 
this  paper  at  this  time?  Our 
competitors  are  not  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  doing  this.  As  far  as  we 
know,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  a  full-page,  four-color 
newspaper  advertisement  has 
ever  been  run  in  a  big  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  by  a  con¬ 
struction  equipmelit  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Part  of  the  answer  will  be 
found  in  a  small  mortise  in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer.  W'e 
used  this  space  to  salute  the 
Associated  Equipment  Distribu¬ 
tors  who  opened  their  annual 
convention  in  Chicago  that 
morning. 

These  distributors  are  im¬ 
portant  people  to  us.  They  sell 
and  service  construction  equip¬ 
ment  all  over  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
vention  delegates  numbered 
only  a  little  more  than  2,000 — 


an  almost  insignificant  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Tribune’s  circu¬ 
lation — but  they  are  a  mighty 
significant  audience  to  us.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  made  cer¬ 
tain  they  saw  our  ad  by  de¬ 
livering  free  copies  of  the  pa¬ 
per  to  their  hotel  rooms  that 
morning!  We  also  “merchan¬ 
dised”  this  ad  by  sending  extra 
copies  to  the  home  offices  of 
these  distributors  when  the 
convention  was  over. 

Ad  Pays  Off 

Does  this  technique  pay  off? 
We  believe  it  does.  We  have 
used  this  basic  idea  a  number 
of  times  in  the  past  few  years. 
At  Logging  Conferences  in 
west  coast  cities,  at  the  Oil 
Show  in  Tulsa,  the  Materials- 
Handling  Show  in  Philadelphia, 
the  mining  convention  in  Den¬ 
ver,  the  Coal  Show  in  Cleve¬ 
land — and  at  the  Home  Build¬ 
ers  Show  in  Chicago — to  name 
a  few. 

Last  year  w'e  used  this  same 
approach  at  the  Associated 
Equipment  Distributors  New 
York  convention,  with  a  page 
advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  association’s  presi¬ 
dent,  in  an  address  before  the 
group,  called  attention  to  the 
Harnischfeger  advertisement 
and  expressed  his  appreciation. 
That’s  what  I  call  effective  pub¬ 
lic  relations! 

Of  course  it  isn’t  possible  to 
measure  the  direct  sales  results 
of  advertisements  like  this. 
People  don’t  buy  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  the  way  they  do  a  pair 
of  shoes.  But  we  do  know  that 
this  type  of  advertising  does 
make  a  strong  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  a 
message  for  these  construction 
equipment  dealers  and  we  want¬ 
ed  to  tell  it  to  them  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  way.  W’e  succeeded. 

Secondly,  vre  helped  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  convention  itself.  Our 
ad  was  probably  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  announcement  of  the 
convention  seen  anywhere. 

In  the  third  place,  our  dis- 


HARNISCHFEOER 


( _  *  ^ 

Sfature  for  Corporate  Name, 
tributors  and  dealers  took  con¬ 
siderable  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we,  as  their  principal,  made 

such  an  outstanding  showing  at 
the  A.  E.  D.  mating.  Many 

customei's  and  prospects  in  the 

Chicago  area  told  our  own  di¬ 
rect  representatives  or  our 
dealers  that  they  saw  the  ad. 

Long-Range  Aspect 
There  is  a  long-range  aspect 
to  this  sort  of  public  relations 
advertising  that  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  in  pulling  for  us.  The 
P&H  line  is  a  varied  one,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  power  cranes 
and  shovels,  but  electric  mining 
shovels,  overhead  cranes,  elec¬ 
tric  hoists,  diesel  engines,  weld¬ 
ing  equipment,  soil  stabilizers 
and  prefabricated  homes. 

An  ad  carrying  the  familiar 
P&H  symbol  on  a  power  shovel 
cannot  help  but  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  those  who  are  users 
or  potential  users  of  P&H  elec¬ 
tric  hoists,  for  example.  This 
type  of  advertising  lends  stat¬ 
ure  to  the  corporate  name.  And 
is  that  not  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  public  relations 
effort? 

I  must  also  mention  that  we 
have  placed  a  good  number  of 
“public  relations”  advertising 
campaigns  in  our  plant-city 
newspapers.  We  have  always 
felt  that  we  got  our  money’s 
worth  accomplishing  our  ob¬ 
jectives  reasonably  well. 

Gained  ‘Visibility’ 

You  can  never  tell  what  plus 
values  you  will  get  from  taking 
large  space  ads  in  the  local 


P.R.  Industrial 
Series  Launched 

Yakima,  Wash. 

A  public  relations  feature 
covering  the  small  industries 
of  its  trading  area  is  ap¬ 
pearing  weekly  in  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Advertisers  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  promotion 
reports  Don  A.  Goodall,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Herald  and  Republic. 

Most  of  the  participating 
firms  are  non-contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  program 
provides  a  new  revenue 
source,  Mr.  Goodall  explains. 
Twenty  advertisers  are  pres¬ 
ently  placing  two  column  by 
two  inch  advertisements  on 
this  Sunday  page. 

Each,  in  turn,  is  described 
in  photos  and  a  story  that 
makes  up  the  balance  of  the 
page.  The  reports  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  Yakima  Valley  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  to  promote  a 
better  public  understanding 
of  the  diversity  and  extent 
of  local  industry,  an  editor’s 
note  explains. 

newspapers  when  an  industry 
convention  is  in  town.  One  re¬ 
sult  that  we  had  not  charted 
in  our  original  objective  list 
was  the  increased  “visibility” 
of  the  Harnischfeger  Corpora¬ 
tion  name  in  financial  and 
financing  circles. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
is  the  ai^ea  of  press  relations. 
(I  am  not  implying  that  doing 
business  with  the  advertising 
department  of  a  newspaper  en¬ 
titles  us  to  any  more  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  editorial  side.) 

The  very  fact  that  we  were 
invited  to  tell  the  story  about 
Hai-nischfeger’s  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  evidence 
enough  that  this  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  type  of  advertising  has 
been  noticed  and  deemed  worthy 
of  comment  in  this  journal.  We 
think  it  w'orks! 

• 

Coburn  to  Direct 
Coffee  Bureau’s  PR 

C.  G.  Cobum  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bu¬ 
reau,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Previously,  he  had  been  a 
senior  public  relations  account 
supervisor  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  and,  for  four  years, 
was  manager  of  the  company’s 
Washington,  D.  C.,  office. 

Mr.  Cobum  started  his  career 
as  a  newspaperman  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.C. 


March  ,  1955 

On  July  30,  1954,  the  President  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy.  Its  aim 
was  to  study  energy  supplies  and  resources  with  the  idea  of 
strengthening  the  national  defense  and  providing  orderly 
industrial  growth  within  our  economy.  On  February  26,  1955, 
the  White  House  released  the  report  of  this  committee.  Its 
findings  bear  out  the  long-standing  contentions  of  the  coal 
industry.  It  recognizes  the  excessive  freight  rates,  the 
serious  problem  of  residual  oil  imports,  unfair  competitive 
practices  of  the  gas  industry.  Futhermore,  it  makes  many 
sound  recommendations  toward  alleviating  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Tom  Pickett,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  calls  this  report  "a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion."  According  to  Mr.  Pickett,  it  backs  the  coal  industry's 
claim  that  "excessive  imports  of  fuel  oil  have  caused  damage 
to  the  industry's  defense  potential  which  endangers  the 
national  security.  It  should  encourage  the  Senate  to  pass, 
and  the  House  to  concur,  in  a  legislative  limitation  on  this 
flood  of  foreign  oil."  Mr.  Pickett  went  on  to  say  that  the 
White  House  and  the  committee  should  be  commended  for 
publicly  recognizing  that  "coal's  vitality  as  an  instrument 
of  national  defense"  must  be  maintained. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  committee's  findings.  Railroad 
freight  rates,  for  example,  account  for  about  40%  of  the 
delivered  price  of  industrial  coal.  Investigation  by  the 
committee  resulted  in  the  report  that  coal  rates  are  paying 
for  the  cost  of  other  unprofitable  services  of  the  railroad 
industry.  The  coal  industry  has  been  arguing  against  these 
rates  for  years .  The  problem  of  residual  oil  has  already  been 
discussed.  Since  such  imports  benefit  only  foreign  refineries 
and  a  few  individual  companies  as  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  this  situation 
needs  to  be  corrected.  Another  situation  that  merited 
the  committee's  attention  is  the  limited  reserves  of 
natural  gas  and  the  need  for  confining  its  use  to  those 
purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  Therefore,  sales  of 
natural  gas  for  other  purposes,  notably  as  a  boiler  fuel,  not 
only  wa&te  the  limited  quantity  but,  since  these  sales  are 
frequently  below  cost,  they  constitute  unfair  competition. 

It  is  true  that  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  is  "a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion."  It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  rectify  several  wrongs.  But 
what  is  the  next  step?  These  recommendations  must  be  enforced. 
Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  act  on  them  quickly,  for  the 
sake  of  our  country's  internal  economy  and  future  security. 
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14 -Point  Checklist 
For  Getting  PR  Ads 

By  Geor"«*  Hainmond.  tlxecutive  Virepresident 


Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc. 

I  hope  this  article  will  be 
helpful  to  all  those  newspaper 
executives  who  are  trying  to 
create  a  great¬ 
er  volume  of 
public  relations 
advertising. 

Offered  here 
is  a  14 -point 
checklist  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  sug¬ 
gestions,  not  to 
be  all-inclusive. 
It  is  based  up¬ 
on  ideas  that 
emei-ge  from  25 
years  of  intensive  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience — our  own,  and 
that  of  others — with  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  business  problems  hav¬ 
ing  one  common  denominator — 
the  need  for  effectively  inform¬ 
ing,  educating  and  enlisting  the 
active  support  of  the  American 
people. 

Essentially,  what  distinguish¬ 
es  "public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing”  from  the  other  kinds  of 
linage  run  in  the  new'spaper? 
We  believe  that  the  difference 
is  that  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  makes  news.  It  has  im¬ 
pact  for  the  same  reason  that 
page-one  stories  have  impact. 
It  talks  about  important  issues, 
and  it  presents  them  in  a 
straight-from-the-shoulder  way. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  news- 
creating  approach  to  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising,  then,  here 
are  14  important  areas  where 
public  relations  copy  can  be 
used  with  telling  effect: 

1.  Community  Relations: 

a.  Plant  openings.  Many 
companies  take  ads  loc¬ 
ally  for  such  events. 
They  tell  what  the  new 
industry  means  to  the 
community,  invite  the 
public  to  view  the  new 
facilities,  and  describe 
the  products  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured. 

b.  Plant  expansion  can  be 
handled  the  same  way. 

c.  Plant  open  houses  for 
employes  and  their 
families  often  are  ad¬ 
vertised. 

d.  Company  anniversaries. 
A  New  York  savin  g.s 
bank  used  this  occasion 
to  take  full  pages  for  a 
100-years-in-business  fi¬ 


nancial  report.  Con¬ 
versely,  when  the  city 
itself  celebrates  an  an¬ 
niversary,  local  industry 
will  support  the  event 
with  advertising. 

e.  .Annual  statements  make 
good  reading  locally. 

f.  Community  activities. 
Railroads  took  ads 
throughout  New  York 
State  a  few  years  ago 
urging  the  public  to  at¬ 
tend  local  school  meet¬ 
ings  “Because  you  can 
vote  on  how  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  school  is  to  be 
run.” 

g.  On  numerous  occasions 
industry  has  shown 
great  public  relations 
advertising  interest  in 
local  clean-up,  health, 
driving  safety,  charity, 
anti-noise  and  similar 
community  campaigns. 

2.  Labor  Relations: 

During  labor  disputes, 
management  is  increasing¬ 
ly  turning  to  paid  space 
to  present  to  its  employes 
and  the  community  at 
large  its  policies  and  rea¬ 
soning,  quickly  and  exact¬ 
ly,  right  down  to  the  last 
comma. 

.‘1.  Help  Wanted: 

"Our  plant  is  a  good 
place  to  work,”  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  theme  of  many 
industrial  organizations 
competing  for  skilled  em¬ 
ployes  in  a  tight  labor 
market. 

4.  Pet  Projects: 

Companies  are  seeking 
good  will  with  a  variety 
of  projects  such  as  art 
contests,  essay  contests, 
product  museums,  restora¬ 
tions  of  villages,  scholar¬ 
ships  and  pure  research. 
.Advertising  falls  natural¬ 
ly  into  any  campaign  for 
reaping  full  benefit  from 
such  activities. 

■5.  Statements  of  Policy: 
Back  in  1938  when  we 
placed  our  first  advertise¬ 
ment  of  an  important 
policy  statement  by  the 
A&P,  we  were  plowing 
new  ground.  Today  it  is 
accepted  practice  by  large 
organizations  announcing 
policy  changes  to  adver¬ 


tise  in  local  papers  and  in 
key  publications  national¬ 
ly- 

fi.  Proxy  Fights: 

This  past  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  in  strug¬ 
gles  for  control  of  import¬ 
ant  companies.  In  such 
cases,  when  both  sides 
make  use  of  advertising, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  as¬ 
say  the  exact  part  adver¬ 
tising  plays  in  the  final 
result.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  In  the  very  pro- 
ce.ss  of  preparing  such  ad¬ 
vertisements.  there  is  a 
crystallization  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  definitely  il¬ 
luminates  the  points  at  is¬ 
sue.  .As  a  result,  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  is  far  better 
informed  about  these  is¬ 
sues  that  would  have  been 
the  case  if  advertising  had 
not  been  used. 

7.  Nailing  Down  a  Competi¬ 
tive  Position: 

The  use  of  advertising  of 
a  "news”  type,  though 
clearly  associated  with  a 
product,  has  been  shown 
to  have  great  benefits, 
since  it  capitalizes  on  the 
important  ingredient  of 
believability.  v  Approaching 
product  and  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  this  point  of 
view,  many  companies  are 
finding  new  channels  for 
the  enlistment  of  consum¬ 
er  loyalty. 

8.  Statement  of  Accomplish¬ 
ment  : 

It’s  human  nature  to  brag 
a  little  when  you’ve  ac¬ 
complished  something.  But 
it’s  not  quite  etiquette  to 
buy  space  just  to  blow 
your  own  horn.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  happen 
to  have  installed  a  new 
electric  light  system  in 
Pittsburgh  and  you  want 
to  explain  the  improved 
performance  to  the  public, 
and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  credit  to  suppliers, 
that’s  perfectly  all  right. 
The  installing  company  in 
the  above  case  did  this  via 
paid  space  and  reaped  a 
lot  of  credit  for  itself  in 
so  doing. 

9.  Product  Difficulty,  or  Pub¬ 
lic  Misunderstanding: 
When  a  company’s  product 
get  an  unjust  black  eye, 
that’s  the  time  to  adver¬ 
tise.  A  good  example  oc¬ 
curred  several  years  ago 
when  some  tragedies  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  use  of  30- 
year-old  gas  refrigerators 
which  had  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  maintained.  The  man¬ 


ufacturer  took  page  ads 
explaining  the  situation 
fully  and  also  offering  to 
replace  the  obsolete  re¬ 
frigerators  with  new  ones 
at  lowest  prices.  The  ad 
also  told  the  public  about 
the  company’s  newly 
formed  schools  for  service 
people  and  stressed  the 
safety  of  its  product.  This 

I  advertising  was  largely 
credited  with  clearing  up 
a  high  voltage  situation 
and  reestablishing  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  product. 

10.  The  Use  of  Advertising  in 
Legislative  Situations: 

.A  growing  volume  of  in- 
.stitutional  advertising  is 
placed  throughout  the 
country  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  recommended 
legislation.  Any  number 
of  examples  can  be  cited 
where  the  clear  and  pow¬ 
erful  explanation  of  the 
possible  impact  of  such 
legislation  aroused  the 
electorate  and  largely  de¬ 
termined  the  final  vote  on 
the  issue.  All  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  it  is 
possible  to  state  simply 
and  clearly  the  “what-this- 
means-to-you”  story.  In 
many  cases  the  cost  of 
such  advertising  is  small 
compared  to  the  po.ssible 
cost  to  the  company,  its 
customers,  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  its  employes  if 
the  threatening  legislation 
were  to  be  passed. 

11.  Consolidation  of  Editorial 
Ophiion : 

Good  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertisements  make  news 
and  frequently  stimulate 
editorial  comment.  This 
sets  the  stage  for  a  fol¬ 
low-up  ad  which  assem¬ 
bles  widespread  editorial 
opinion  on  one  page,  thus 
increasing  its  impact. 

12.  Supplier  Relations: 

Large  companies  are  em 
phasizing  to  the  public 
how  their  operation  de 
pends  on,  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible,  the  small  businesses 
that  supply  them.  Recent¬ 
ly  such  a  company  was 
stymied  by  a  complicated 
switch  it  needed  to  oper¬ 
ate  huge  communications 
systems  it  was  building 
for  the  Navy.  When  a 
small  supplier  solved  this 
problem  of  the  “switch 
that  had  to  be  made,”  a 
series  of  ads  was  placed 
by  the  manufacturer  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment. 

13.  National  Newspaper  Week: 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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This  new  extrusion  press  is  delivering  2,300 
Ions  pressure;  transforms  8”  and  10“  solid 
billets  into  heavy-ualled  lube  from  2%"  to 
7"  outside  diameter,  at  the  Waterbury  plant 
of  The  American  Brass  Company, 


HOW  TUBE 
EXTRUSION  WORKS 


It’s  a  versatile  product  indeed,  this  heavy-walled  Anaconda 
Tube,  shown  here  starting  its  journey  from  the  giant 
extrusion  press  that  shapes  it  into  being.  This  tube  may  be 
made  of  a  number  of  metals  . . .  brass,  bronze,  or  a  wide 
range  of  high-strength  copper-base  engineering  alloys. 

Its  destiny  may  be  as  a  long-lived  condenser  tube,  withstand¬ 
ing  extreme  temperatures  or  corrosive  elements  in  steam 
power  plants  or  oil  refineries.  Drawn  to  whisper-thin 
sizes,  it  may  serve  as  the  radio  antenna  on  your  car. 

Or,  it  may  end  up  at  sea  —  as  a  heavy-duty  salt  water  line. 

To  produce  this  talented  tube  in  greater  quantity,  and  in 
a  broader  range  of  sizes  and  alloys.  The  American  Brass 
Company,  an  Anaconda  subsidiary,  has  just  installed  three 
heavy-duty  extrusion  presses  similar  to  the  one  shown 
above.  With  a  double-action  power  of  2,300  tons,  this 
mighty  molder  of  metals  typifies  the  "do-it-better” 
philosophy  that  underlies  all  of  Anaconda’s  efforts  to 
serve  American  industry.  54290A 


1 )  A  heated  billet  of  metal  "A‘ 
is  inserted  in  the  press. 


2)  Outer  ram  presses  on  the 
billef«  holding  it  firmly  in  place. 


3)  Inner  ram  "C**  pierces  billet  ond 
projects  through  the  die,  ejecting 
part  of  the  metol  displaced. 


ML  ^  ^  ^  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cab/e  ( 

#m  BLl  ^  ^  Andes  Copper  Mining  Con 

^°PP^'  Company 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  ( 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Come 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

i_A _ 1: _ f  c _ Ia: _ 


4)  Outer  ram  pressure  on  billet  is 
increased,  forcing  the  metal  through 
the  opening  between  the  inner  ram 
and  the  die,  forming  the  tube. 


fnfemaffona/  $me/fing  artd  Refining  Company 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Newspaper  Advertising 
Can  Help  Publicity 

By  Christopher  Cross 

Promotion  and  Publicity  Director,  Grey  Advertising  Agency 

The  publicity  man  has  fin-  grams.  There  are  still  some  ad- 
ished  his  pitch.  men  who  may  be  hoard  to  say: 

Exhibits  of  accomplishments  “Oh  publicity, —  what’s  that. 

for  other  cli-  .  .  .  Oh  you  mean  getting  out  a 


ents  have  been 
shown.  The  pros¬ 
pect  shows  no 
sign  of  approval 
Another  stab : 
“.  .  .  and  so  if 


release, 
ranks  of 


However,  the 
admen  unfamiliar 


announce  the  opening  of  the 
new  Mennen  plant,  newspaper 
advertising  was  placed  to  tell 
the  community  that  “Mennen 
was  glad  to  become  a  part  of 
the  neighborhood”  and  asked 
the  neighbors  to  drop  in  during 
Open  House.  The  opening  cere¬ 
monies  attended  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Mayor  and  other  civic  of¬ 
ficials,  received  considerable 
publicity.  The  campaign  never¬ 
theless  included  ads  which  said 
“Thank  You  for  the  warm  wel¬ 
come”  to  the  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany’s  neighbors.  When  this 
same  company  launched  an  an¬ 
nual  bicycle  safety  program  to 
demonstrate  that  “the  new 


with  the  value  and  function  of  neighbor”  was  intei'ested  in  the 


Cross 


publicity  is  getting  thinner. 

Thei’e  are  many  publicity 
men  who  complain  of  the  bru'h- 
you  use  our  off  they  get  from  admen.  There 
public  relations  ai-en’t  enough  publicity  men, 
campaign  you’ll  howevei’,  who  see  newspaper 
be  able  to  trim  advertising  as  an  aid  to  their 
your  ad  budget  campaigns. 

.  .  .  and  so  in  „  , 

Cites  Example 


the  end  the  program  will 
cost  you  little  or  nothing  .  .  ." 

Do  these  words  sound  fa¬ 
miliar? 

They  do  if  you  are  one  of 
the  many  who  listen  to  pub- 


community,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Although  the  Bicycle 
Safety  Contest  was  worthy  of 
much  publicity,  a  series  of  ads 
were  nevertheless  scheduled. 

For  another  client.  Botany 
Mills,  a  well-known  fashion  ex¬ 
pert  was  hired  to  tour  Europe 
and  cable  back  the  latest  in 


For  example,  to  formally  fashions.  Although  this  was 
open  the  new  plant  of  The  news  and  received  publicity, 
Mennen  Company  a  complete  newspaper  advertising  space 
public  relations  campaign  was  was  included, 
developed  to  include  activities  There  is  no  publicity  cam- 
licity  presentations.  It’s  hard  in  the  trade,  to  the  general  paign  that  cannot  benefit  from 
to  believe  but  there  are  still  public,  among  plant  employees  newspaper  advertising.  Publici- 
publicity  men  and  women  who  and  in  the  community.  Through-  ty  in  the  netvspaper  columns 
sell  their  services  on  the  prem-  out  the  campaign  newspaper  coupled  with  advertising  of  the 
ise  that  publicity  will  make  ad-  advertising  was  used  as  a  part  publicity  followed  by  sell-ad¬ 
vertising  budget  cuts  possible,  of  the  program.  Although  the  vertising  will  make  for  satura- 

newspapers  carried  many  col-  tion  coverage  that  will  pro- 
umns  of  news  and  pictures  to  duce  re.sults. 


Great  Disservice. 

The  publicity  man  who  pits 
his  service  against  advertising 
is  doing  as  great  a  disservice  to 
his  own  field  as  to  advertising. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
of  publicity  as  separate  from 
advertising.  Publicity  is  a  vital 
part  of  advertising. 

Publicity  can  help  create  a 
receptive  atmosphere  for  a 
product  or  servdce. 

Publicity  can  help  create  a 
prospect. 

But  it  rests  on  advertising  to 
make  the  prospect  a  customer. 

Publicity  works  best  when  it 
is  an  integi-ated  part  of  a  total 
advertising  campaign.  Publicity 
gets  the  best  results  when  the 
program  is  developed  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  advertising 
campaign. 

Agency  PR  Department 

This,  perhaps,  is  why  so 
many  advertising  agencies  are 
taking  publicity  more  serious¬ 
ly.  Perhaps  this  is  why  so  many 
adveitising  agencies  are  setting 
up  publicity  departments  to  of¬ 
fer  these  services  to  clients  who 
need  them.  More  and  more  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executives 
are  thinking  of  publicity  as  an 
important  part  of  their  ad  pro- 


I  !I! 


New  Look  To  Annual  Report  Ads 


^  ilerftii  V  4  \  >l  mtl  mm: 

5  IVomisiii^  Progress 
I  ^  i)<‘vdo|>nients  of  1954 
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=  G.E.'s  ‘New  Look’ 

1  Making  an  annual  report 
M  advertisement  look  fresh  and 
g  interesting  —  and  different 
M  from  other  annual  report 
g  ads — is  a  tough  job.  This  ad, 
1  currently  running  in  tha 
g  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
g  New  York  Times,  the  New 
I  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
g  financial  publications,  shows 


how  BBDO  tried  to  do  theg 
job  for  its  client,  Generali 
Electric.  M 

The  G.  E.  ad  by-passesg 
the  usual  array  of  facts  andl 
figures,  and  the  obvious  pie-g 
charts  and  graphs.  Instead,! 
it  features  the  kind  of  lay-1 
out  and  artwork  that  ag 
newspaper  might  use  tol 
hypo  newsstand  sales.  Itl 
takes  the  five  major  aieasg 
covered  by  the  report  and| 
treats  them  like  featui'e  ar-g 
tides.  Obvious  purpose:  Tog 
make  readers  want  to  readj 
more.  H 

Headlines  are  newsy;  copyl 
tells  just  enough  to  arousej 
interest,  promises  more  com-g 
plete  details  on  specifieg 
pages  of  the  report.  Freeg 
copies  are  offered  to  owners! 
of  G.  E.  shares,  and  to  in-g 
terested  non-owners.  1 

Heavy  first  returns  on  thisl 
first  ad  indicate  that  theg 
“new  look”  is  setting  ang 
all-time  record  at  G.  E.  ing 
pulling  requests  for  copies.! 
. ii;iiiiiiiiiiii::aiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiis 


Mass  Media’s 
Role  In  Sight 
Program  Told 

.\merican  business  and  media 
of  mass  communication  are 
making  vitally  important  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  nationwide 
effort  to  conserve  vision,  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  was  told  re¬ 
cently  by  Donald  D.  Hoover, 
president  of  Bozell  and  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Hoover  reported  that  the 
fight  against  increasing  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  recognized  by 
“the  press,  radio,  television, 
magazines  of  the  nation  and  the 
business  firms  whose  advertising 
budgets  make  the  circulation  of 
these  media  possible. 

Ad  Council  Cited 

“Business  expresses  its  sup¬ 
port,”  Mr.  Hoover  explained, 
“by  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
time  and  space  it  purchases  in 
the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  to  important  public  service 
projects.”  Through  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  he  said,  “it  endeavors  to 
bring  to  public  service  agencies 
those  volunteer  skills  and  tal¬ 
ents  which  enable  important 
community  agencies  to  reach 
millions  upon  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  with  educational  messages 
or  appeals  for  funds.” 

Media  Can  Help 

Mr.  Hoover  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  “efforts  to  prevent 
blindness  will  be  furthered  if 
we  can  borrow  some  of  the 
techniques  and  tools  of  mass 
communication  to  help  the  po¬ 
tential  patient  understand  that 
he  may  need  certain  assistance 
and  to  increase  his  desire  for 
proper  corrective  treatment.  By 
utilizing  the  media  of  mass 
communication,  we  help  create 
the  kind  of  climate  which  will 
help  the  man  in  the  street  save 
his  own  sight.” 

Worth  $l-Million 

During  the  1954  “Sight- 
Saving  Month”  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  September,  Mr.  Hoover  re¬ 
ported,  eye  care  messages  were 
carried  by  newspaper,  radio- 
'TV  stations  and  magazines.  “It 
has  been  estimated  that  the 
value  of  time  and  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  September  cam¬ 
paign  alone  is  the  equivalent 
of  about  one  million  dollars  in 
advertising.” 
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Note  the  difference  in  size  between  the  two  voice 
amplifiers  you  see  here.  Multiply  that  difference 
by  hundreds  of  Bell  telephone  central  offices . . . 
where  they  are  used  in  large  quantities.  That 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  space 
saved  through  a  Bell  System  program  called 
“miniaturization”  by  which  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  —  in  many,  many  particulars  —  is  progres¬ 
sively  being  made  smaller. 


It  is  the  job  of  Western  Electric  —  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System  — 
to  take  the  miniaturized  designs  . . .  designs  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  associates,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories . . .  and  find  the  way  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  smaller  new  equipment,  economically. 


Space  so  “manufactured”  means  that  existing 
telephone  buildings  can  give  more  service  for 
their  size . . .  new  buildings  need  not  be  so  large. 

When  you  consider  that  current  Bell  System 
programs  require  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
weekly  on  telephone  plant,  you  will  understand  how 
savings  through  miniaturization  can  add  up  impres¬ 
sively  over  the  years. 

Shrinking  the  size  of  components  is  a  tough  job,  but 
Western  Electric  manufacturing  engineers,  working 
closely  with  their  coordinates  at  Bell  Laboratories  who 
design  the  equipment,  and  with  Bell  telephone  people 
who  will  operate  it,  together  are  winning  the  “battle  of 
the  inches.” 


600  of  these  new  voice  frequency  amplifiers  can  be  mounted  in  a  bay 
just  2  feet  wide  and  IIH  feet  high.  Before,  the  larger  amplifier  required 
a  small  room  full  of  equipment  to  do  the  same  job. 


It  is  a  natural  objective  of  Western  Electric  to  help  the 
Bell  telephone  companies  hold  down  their  cost  of  doing 
business.  Why?  Simply  because  we  share  the  Bell 
System’s  common  goal  —  good,  dependable  telephone 
service  at  low  cost. 

Close  cooperation  by  all  imits  of  the  Bell  System  on 
such  ideas  as  miniaturization  is  one  big  reason  why  — 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  since  1946  —  the  price  of  Bell 
telephone  service  has  gone  up  so  much  less  than  most 
other  things  the  public  buys. 


BEFORE 


AFER 


I 
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14-Page  Supplement 
Helps  Open  Food  Center 

It  v  Jos.  .  I  I  n  ks 

l’rt‘s  dent.  The  Jos.  VV.  Hicks  Or^'anizatio.i 


A  14  page  supplement  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Feb.  16  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  opening 
of  Consolidated  Foods  Corpor¬ 
ation’s  new  distribution  and 
processing  center  at  River 
Grove,  Ill.,  which  was  held  that 
evening. 

The  supplement  provided 
Consolidated  Foods  and  more 
than  100  suppliers,  food  brokers 
and  other  organizations  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  center  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  tell  an 
institutional  story  to  the  gro- 
ceiy  industry  and  consumers 
alike  because  Consolidated 
Foods  supplemented  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  i^gular  circulation  by 
having  a  copy  of  the  Feb.  16 
issue  delivered  to  every  pei’son 
attending  the  National- Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers  Associ¬ 
ation  convention  being  held  at 
the  Morrison  hotel,  Chicago. 

Special  Trains 

Everyone  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  had  already  received  an 
invitation  to  the  opening  and 
two  special  trains  provided  by 
the  Soo  Line  carried  the  more 
than  2,700  guests  from  Chica¬ 
go’s  Loop  to  River  Grove  and 
back.  These  trains  ran  directly 
into  the  $3  million  center  on 
sidings  extending  into  the  ware¬ 
house. 

The  center,  which  covers  570,- 
000  square  feet,  houses  the 
headquarters  and  midwest  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Foods’  Monarch  Finer 
Foods,  Sprague  Warner  and 
Royal  Blue  Stores  divisions  and 
Consolidated  Food  Processors, 
Inc.  and  Grove  Produce  Com¬ 
pany,  subsidiaries. 

Supplement  Tells  Story 

The  Tribune  supplement  was 
planned  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
center  and  of  Consolidated’s 
organization  to  the  wholesale 
grocers  attending  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers 
convention  and  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  in  the  Tribune  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

A  four-color  introductory 
page  and  a  two-page  spread  in 
the  center  of  the  section  fea¬ 
tured  the  River  Grove  center. 
Consolidated  also  ran  four  ads 
on  individual  Monarch  and 
Richelieu  products. 

The  126  other  ads  from 
canners,  meat  packers,  bro¬ 


kers,  container  manufacturers, 
makers  of  non-food  products 
carried  by  grocery  stores, 
flour  millers,  bakers,  dairies, 
beverage  manufacturers,  sup¬ 
pliers  of  materials  handling 
devices,  printers,  insurance 
agents,  engineers,  architects, 
contractors  and  investment 
bankei-s  made  up  the  balance 
of  the  60%  of  the  section  al¬ 
lotted  to  advertising. 

The  40%  of  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  editorial  copy  includ¬ 
ed  stories  on  various  phases  of 
the  opening,  the  Consolidated 
organization  and  its  various  di¬ 
visions  and  subsidiaries.  Con 
solidated  officers  and  directors, 
and  growing,  processing  and 
distributing  operations.  It  was 
liberally  illustrated  with  photos. 

The'  supplement  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Tribune’s  display 
advertising  department.  Consol¬ 
idated  Foods  Corporation  and 
the  Jos.  W.  Hicks  Organization, 
which  is  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  to  Consolidated. 

Consolidated  contracted  for 
the  14  pages  at  the  out.ret,  and 
advertising  solicitation  was 
made  by  the  Tribune.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  copy  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Hicks 
Organization.  Editing  and 
make-up  of  the  editorial  por¬ 
tion  was  done  by  John  Black¬ 
burn,  editor  of  the  Tribune’s 
“Today  With  Women”  section. 

We  are  told  that  advertisers 
have  never  before  used  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  tell  an  institutional 
story  as  they  did  in  this  one. 
After  publication  this  story  was 
furthered  when  Consolidated 
Foods  distributed  copies  of  the 
supplement  to  its  stockholders, 
to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Anal¬ 
ysts.  and  to  approximately 
1,800  investment  banking  firms 
in  principal  cities  across  the 
countiy. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  the 
public  relations  value  of  the 
supplement  to  Consolidated. 
However,  the  Consolidated  or¬ 
ganization  is  still  receiving 
many  comments  and  compli¬ 
ments  on  it,  and  we  feel  that 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  to 
tell  the  Consolidated  story  more 
completely  than  it  has  ever 
been  told  before  will  have  posi¬ 
tive  results  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 


PHOOEY! 


'PHOOEY'  expressed  above  is 
from  series  on  behalf  of  shop¬ 
ping  in  non-metropolitan  centers 
in  a  copyrighted  series  prepared 
by  Paul  &  Baum,  Advertising, 
Los  Angeles. 

G.E.  Official  Ur«jes 
Further  PR  Steps 

Sax  Francisco 
Public  relations  will  gain 
critical  importance  in  the  next 
decade  a.s  the  nation  moves  to¬ 
ward  new  goals,  J.  A.  Corlett, 
regional  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion,  said 
in  a  General  Electric  panel  pres¬ 
entation  here. 

Attainment  of  jiPals  forecast 
for  the  electrical  industry  in¬ 
clude  shorter  work  hours,  real 
income  of  $8000  to  $10,000  an¬ 
nually,  and  a  production  gain 
of  37%,  Mr.  Corlett  and  others 
presenting  the  GE  view  of 
1064  reported. 

Plans  for  such  progress  must 
stress  a  continued  step-up  in 
public  relations  activities,  the 
panel  reported.  Two  other  points 
necessary  in  the  planning  were 
listed:  1)  emphasis  on  greater 
managerial  skills;  and  2)  long- 
range  development  of  technical 
manpower. 

Public  relations  are  essential 
to  obtain  enthusiastic  support 
of  free  enterprise,  to  develop 
good  “human  interest”  and  to 
insure  forthright  communica¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Corlett  said. 

The  source  of  the  1929  failure 
was  a  breakdown  in  human 
relations  which  resulted  because 
business  did  not  take  part  in 
the  moulding  of  opinion,  Mr. 
Corlett  added. 

• 

Floyd  Maxwell  Join»i 
Robin^on-Hannagan 

Floyd  Maxwell,  former  chair 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Robin- 
son-Hannagan  Associates,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm,  to  direct  the 
Bahama  Islands’  office  from 
Nassau. 


Agency  Offers 
Shop-at-Home 
Program  Copy 

Los  Angeles 

Development  of  a  new  type 
of  “shop  in  your  home  town” 
campaign  for  non-metropolitan 
dailies  is  announced  by  Paul  & 
Baum,  Advertising,  here.  Al¬ 
ready  26  newspapers  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  campaign,  announces 
Macy  Baum. 

Called  the  “Stopper-Shopper,” 
the  campaign  provides  13  week¬ 
ly  pages  illustrated  with  a 
series  of  “stopper”  photos  of 
infants  who  present  the  home 
viewpoint  of  home  town  shop¬ 
ping. 

The  pages  may  be  u.sed  as 
a  community  promotion  over 
the  newspaper’s  signature,  as 
a  joint  promotion  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  a  similar  booster 
organization,  or  over  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  local  merchants  as 
fully-paid  advertising. 

Competitive  Problems 

“We  became  aware  of  the 
competitive  problems  of  the 
non-metropolitan  publishers  in 
our  regular  advertising  agency 
operation,”  Mr.  Baum  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “This 
campaign  is  the  result  of  the 
requests  from  several  of  them 
for  a  ‘different’  campaign.” 

Success  of  the  first  piesenta- 
tions  in  California  has  resulted 
in  plans  to  offer  the  campaign 
nationally,  Mr.  Baum  said.  The 
mats  are  seven  columns  by  17 
inches.  Copy  may  be  centered 
and  the  signature  cuts  of  spon¬ 
sors  run  beneath,  or  the  side 
column  may  be  used. 

Striking  directly  at  the  home 
interest,  the  series  of  infant 
pictures  used  in  the  copyright 
series  includes  a  baby  with  ton¬ 
gue  outstuck  to  express  phooey, 
a  diapered  miss  with  an  adding 
machine  and  the  kid  down  the 
block. 

Each  infant  presents  reasons 
why  “Mom”  should  shop  at 
home.  Mom’s  reasons  for  going 
on  long  shopping  tours  in  the 
nearby  city  all  add  up  to 
nothing,  the  copy  proclaims. 

• 

Gets  1NRH.4  .Aooouiit 

Appointment  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  office  of  Bozell  and  Jac¬ 
obs,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  public 
relations  account  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Hardware  Association 
and  of  the  irha  (retail  store 
activities)  prog'am  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 
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Story  So  Old  It’s  New  ! 


Johns-Manville  is  unfolding  a  story  that  is  fifteen  million 
years  old  and  it's  making  more  news  every  day. 

^  I  Vs  the  story  of  diatomite—the  fossilized  remains  of  tiny 

microscopic  plants  called  diatoms.  Diatomite  today 
is  used  in  filter  aids  for  clarifying  such  materials  as  sugar  and 
many  beverages,  oils  and  chemicals,  such  ‘^wonder"  drugs  as  strepto¬ 
mycin,  terramycin  and  aureomycin;  fillers  for  paints  and 
varnishes;  high  temperature  insulations  and  countless  other  uses. 

The  J-M  diatomite*  deposit  at  Lompoc,  California,  formed  during 
the  Miocene  Age,  is  the  largest,  high  purity  deposit  in  the  world. 

Recently  ive  invited  the  California  Press  to  see  our 
diatomite  quarry  and  mill.  We  didn't  realize  that  a 
story  so  old  could  be  new.  But  it  was. 

t  We  answered  thousands  of  questions  about  the  diggings 

in  the  ''White  Hills"  of  Lompoc.  Here  was  a  subject 
as  topical  as  our  asbestos  mines  in  Canada  and  Southern 
Rhodesia,  our  wood  pulp  operations  in  Mississippi  and  Virginia, 
and  our  industnal  research  projects  at  Manville,  N.  J. 

We're  al  ways  ready  to  help,  if  you  ivould  like  to  know  about 
these  things  or  any  other  of  the  more  than 
JfOO  different  lines  of  products  in  our  25  plants  and  mines 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Africa. 


Johns-Manville  Corporation,  22  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Brrrr'  Copy  Ends 
Protests  to  Utility 

By  Hohert  U.  Gros 

Manager  Advertising  &  Publicity 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Comyany 


A  mystery  that  advertising 
personnel  of  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  can  never  quite  fathom 
is  the  widespread  impression 
that  a  public  utility,  reputedly 
being  a  monopoly,  doesn’t  have 
to  advertise.  This  fallacious  no¬ 
tion  is  cherished  by  numberless 
otherwise  rational  individuals 
who  understand  and  accept  the 
necessity  of  advertising  as  an 
essential  element  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy. 

No  idea  could  be  more  mis¬ 
taken.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
electricity,  of  course,  although 
gas,  whether  manufactured  or 
natural  gas,  competes  with  a 
variety  of  other  fuels  including 
electricity.  But  always  there  is 
competition  for  the  customer’s 
dollar.  Money  spent  for  a  new 
car  will  not  be  spent  for  a  home 
freezer  or  air  conditioner  or 
electric  range  which  would  add 
load  to  a  utility’s  line. 

Public  utilities  are  keenly 
conscience  that  they  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  every  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  market.  Advertising 
to  sell  appliances  in  order  to 
build  load  is  obviously  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  enterprise,  it  is  vol¬ 
ume  sales  that  bring  prices 
down  and  benefit  the  buyer.  So, 
too,  is  it  in  the  utility  busi¬ 
ness,  where  low  rates  are  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  mass  selling. 

Dual  Need  in  Ads 

But  more  than  the  need  to 
sell  for  business  growth,  utili¬ 
ties  also  must  advertise  for  an¬ 
other  reason.  Public  utilities  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  every  va¬ 
grant  breeze  of  public  opinion. 
The  very  fact  that  they  are  the 
sole  purveyor  of  a  commodity 
such  as  electricity,  which  their 
customers  must  have  and  can 
obtain  from  no  one  else,  makes 
them  more  and  not  less  concern¬ 
ed  that  they  obtain  the  esteem 
and  support  of  their  customers. 

The  land  is  filled  with  dema¬ 
gogues  who  miss  no  opportunity 
to  haw'k  their  illusory  ware  of 
“cheap  public  power’’ — subsi¬ 
dized  by  taxes  at  the  expense 
of  all  taxpayers,  including  the 
utility  companies.  Utilities  are 
well  aware  that  a  customer  who 
cannot  “stop  his  subscription”  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  \'ulnerable 


to  this  siren  song  if  they  do  not 
constantly  keep  him  informed 
on  the  facts.  Public  re’alinn-; 
advertising  is  equally  as  import¬ 
ant  to  utility  companies  as  ad¬ 
vertising  for  direct  selling  to 
build  up  the  power  load. 

And  for  reasons  that  need  no 
elaboration  for  publishers, 
newspapers  are  indispensable 
media  for  such  advertising.  1 
have  always  been  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  community  news¬ 
paper  as  a  basic  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  program  of  a 
public  utility.  Moreover,  among 
all  my  contemporaries  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  of  other  utili¬ 
ty  companies  than  my  own.  I 
know  no  single  manager  who 
does  not  share  my  view.  The 
newspaper  medium  for  three 
decades  has  been  the  very  back¬ 
bone  of  P.  G.  and  E.  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  to  newspapers  we  de¬ 
vote  the  larges^^  segment  of  our 
advertising  dollar. 

Whatever  the  challenge  of 
other  media,  which  admittedly 
have  their  place  and  proper 
function  in  an  integrated  adver¬ 
tising  program,  the  medium  of 
the  written  word  has  no  substi¬ 
tute.  Over  the  years  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  has  had 
more  than  one  occasion  to  re¬ 
sort  to  its  use  for  special  public 
relations  messages,  aboye  and 
beyond  our  normal  advertising. 

Meeting  the  Unusual 

For  example,  only  this  last 
winter  a  problem  cropped  up  as 
a  result  of  an  unusually  cold 
winter  for  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  California,  our  service  area. 
High  gas  bill  complaints  began 
to  reach  our  local  offices  as 
people  shivered  in  homes  they 
couldn’t  seem  to  heat  as  easily 
as  u.sual.  Something  must  be  the 
matter  with  the  gas,  they  com¬ 
plained.  In  one  community  there 
was  discussion  in  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  and  a  citizens’  petition  for 
an  investigation  was  circulated 
for  submission  to  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

The  truth  is  that  the  gas  was 
the  same  as  always  but  the 
weather  was  just  plain  cold — 
one  of  California’s  examples  of 
usually  unusual  weather.  It  w’as 
the  coldest  wdnter  in  13  years 


Br-r-r-r! 
was  this  a 
California 
winter? 


Cold  Weather  Gets  Cold  Shoulder 

except  for  one  period  in  1948-49. 
Many  home  furnaces  simply 
weren’t  sized  to  put  forth  the 
volume  of  heated  air  required 
to  offset  below-normal  tempe¬ 
ratures. 

We  told  our  customers  so  in 
a  large-size  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  headed  “B  ’  r-r-r  !  Was 
This  a  California  Winter?” 
w’hich  we  ran  twice  in  some  300 
papers.  Although  the  cold  con¬ 
tinued,  complaints  dwindled  im¬ 
mediately — proving  once  again 
that  if  you  give  th^  American 
public  the  facts  clearly  and  hon¬ 
estly,  they  will  respond  with 
fair  judgment. 

This  was  another  success  for 
newspaper  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  in  the  past  has 
helped  us  through  a  temporary 
power  emergency  during  a  ma¬ 
jor  drought,  to  cite  another  in¬ 
stance,  and  has  been  used  con¬ 
sistently  to  cultivate  public 
good  wrill  and  understanding  of 
our  business  in  more  normal 
situations. 

Whys  of  Reliance 

Why  do  we  rely  on  newspaper 
space  to  the  degree  we  do  ?  For 
one  thing,  because  we  know  that 
a  newspaper  has  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  importance  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  Its  subscribers  take  a 
sort  of  proprietary  interest  in 
their  community  newspaper,  and 
heaven  help  the  hapless  news¬ 
boy  who  lingers  too  long  over 
a  sandlot  baseball  game  and  is 
late  with  the  evening  paper! 

For  another  thing,  the  printed 
word  makes  a  more  lasting  im¬ 
pression  than  one  spoken,  and 
it  can  await  the  pleasure  of  its 
reader.  He  may  be  otherwise 
occupied  when  the  paper  ar¬ 
rives,  but  eventually  he  will 
settle  down  in  his  easy  chair  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world — and  what  messages 
the  paper’s  advertisers  have  for 
him. 


The  usual  public  relations 
story  cannot  be  told  briefly — it 
takes  space  to  explain  and  doc¬ 
ument  the  case.  Thus,  no  matter 
how  useful  are  other  media  for 
flash  messages  or  reminder 
copy,  the  public  relations  story 
generally  can  be  told  best  in  a 
newspaper  ad  where  brevity  is 
not  so  essential  and  where  the 
reader  has  more  leisure  to  con¬ 
template  and  study  your  mes¬ 
sage. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  knows  how  vital  its  ser¬ 
vices  are  to  the  communities  it 
serv’es,  and  we  know  also  how 
equally  important  is  the  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  as  a  trading 
post  for  ideas,  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  We  could  not  do  our  job 
without  newspapers  any  more 
than  our  customers  could  live  as 
well  and  as  comfortable  without 
our  services  of  gas  and  electri¬ 
city. 


Checklist 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

Last  year  several  compa¬ 
nies  bought  space  in  their 
local  papers  to  honor  their 
local  press  during  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Week.  Pos¬ 
sibly  more  will  do  the 
same  this  year  if  inform¬ 
ed  in  advance  about  the 
event. 

14.  Industry  Associations: 
National  and  regional  as¬ 
sociations  of  various  in¬ 
dustries  and  professions 
are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertisement  as  a 
platform  to  present  their 
stories.  Such  activity 
ranges  all  the  way  from 
statements  on  the  tariff 
issue  to  the  pros  and  cons 
of  socialized  medicine. 

These  14  suggestions  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  possible 
uses  for  this  fast-growing  new 
category  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  As  more  business  man¬ 
agements  adopt  public  relations 
policies,  and  as  more  newspa¬ 
pers  help  to  stimulate  news¬ 
making  copy  to  explain  these 
policies,  the  volume  of  public- 
relations  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand. 

• 

Merrick  Retires 

Chicago 

James  L.  Merrick,  special 
representative  for  the  public 
relations  department  of  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  has  announced  his 
retirement  because  of  illness. 
He  started  with  Santa  Fe  in 
1929  and  joined  the  railroad’s 
public  relations  department 
here  when  it  was  organized  in 
1936. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


\ 


Fresh  Air  Design.  That  startling  building  is  a  parking 

garage.  The  walls  are  made  from  over  11  miles  of  USS 
Stainless  Steel  strand,  held  tight  under  1000  lbs.  tension 
with  American  Quality  Springs.  The  strand  prevents  cars 
from  rolling  overboard,  and  makes  this  garage  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  Chicago. 


m 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 
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Hot  Pickles.  Those  bottled  pickles  are  taking  their  last 
ride  on  a  USS  Cyclone  flat  wire  conveyor  belt.  Notice  the 
open  mesh  that  allows  heat  and  steam  to  escape.  Cyclone 
makes  all  types  of  conveyor  belts,  including  types  that  can 
actually  curve  and  go  around  sharp  corners. 
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Tomorrow  s  Sirloin  Steak  needs  a  square  meal  today.  In 

the  South,  many  farmers  treat  their  pastures  with  USS 
Basic  Slag— a  high  phosphorus,  high-lime  by-product  of 
U.S.  Steel’s  southern  steel-making  process.  Basic  Slag  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  thick,  rich  pasture  grass. 

I  Portable  Steam.  It’s  actually  a  steam  radiator,  but  you 
can  move  it  to  any  room  and  plug  it  into  any  wall  socket 
for  fast,  even  fume-free  heat.  'The  radiator  is  made  entirely 
from  USS  Steel.  As  a  result,  the  unit  is  light  and  strong;  and 
it  heats  up  4  times  faster  than  a  comparable  heavyweight 
iron  radiator. 


SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  IILIITTn 

It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  ■  ■  ■  ■  k  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  L  L  ■ 

other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  ^  J  I V  I  I  [  g  J  I  AA  I  ^  I  [  I 

your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station.  I  w  I  I  m  M  S  I  ■■  ^0  ^0  I  ■■  ■■ 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel.  523  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Local  Newspaper  Ad 
Drive  on  Natl  Scale 


Douglas  S.  Steinberg,  Director  of  Piililie  Relations 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 


Steinberg 


How  does  an  association  with 
no  advertising  budget,  use 
newspaper  advertising  to  assist 
in  putting  across 
a  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  ? 

The  National 
Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  thinks  it 
has  found  an 
effective  an¬ 
swer  to  this 
problem :  pro¬ 

vide  copy  to 
newspapers  that  helps  them 
sell  more  local  advertising. 

The  lumber  manufacturing 
industry’s  advertising  dollars 
are  spent  directly  by  member 
associations,  which  make  up 
the  national  organization,  and 
by  individual  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  “national”  does 
not  have  an  advertising  role. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  pro¬ 
moted  newspaper  advertising. 

As  part  of  its  overall  public 
relations  program,  the  associa¬ 
tion  decided  to  concentrate  on 
the  booming  “do-it-yourself” 
market — and  to  work  with 
newspapers  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  for  getting  such 
infoimation  in  the  hands  of  the 
public. 


Basic  Problem 

The  basic  problem  w'as  to  de¬ 
sign  an  interesting,  useful  fea¬ 
ture  acceptable  to  editors,  prac¬ 
tical  for  readers’  use  and  suit¬ 
able  for  continuing  weekly  or 
monthly  advertising  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  local  retail  lumber 
dealers. 

The  final  answer  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  entitled  “Here’s  How”  is¬ 
sued  once  a  month  in  a  sheet 
containing  four  subjects.  Size 
was  held  to  two  columns  by 
five  inches  and  a  simplified  line 
drawing  was  included  on  each 
subject.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
feature  was  well  prepared  it 
would  find  regular  use  each 
week  in  many  newspapers. 

Our  next  step  was  to  send 
sample  proofs  to  editors,  along 
with  a  return  postcard  offering 
choice  of  either  mats  or  repro¬ 
duction  proofs.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  letter  told  editors  that  this 
feature  service  was  free  and  no 
commercial  names  would  be 
used  in  the  copy. 


The  mailing  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  this  original  offer  was 
stamped  “This  Copy  Sells  Lo¬ 
cal  Ads."  The  accompanying 
letter  underscore  the  big  po¬ 
tential  that  existed  for  securing 
regular  sponsorship  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  by  the  local  retail  lumber 
dealer  and  suggested  that  the 
ad  salesmen  would  find  this  a 
suitable  ready-made  feature  to 
sell  them. 

Response  Instantaneous 

Response  from  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  was  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  resulting  or¬ 
ders  were  indeed  gratifying. 
Today  we  have  over  2,000  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  voluntarily  asked 
for  and  are  receiving  the 
“Here’s  How”  monthly  mailing. 
Many  hundreds  of  retail  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 
are  sponsoring  the  series  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Results  have  shown  that  the 
newspaper’s  readers  benefit  by 
having  a  fresh  and  helpful  fea¬ 
ture  made  available  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis,  newspapers  gain  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  the  retail 
lumber  dealer  makes  direct 
sales  for  the  “do-it-yourself” 
projects,  and  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers  Association 
encourages  the  public  to  use 
wood  and  has  local  newspaper 
advertising  promotion  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale. 

Another  interesting  case  his¬ 
tory  of  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  NLMA  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  concerns 
a  contest  promotion.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  used  to  promote  a 
national  contest. 

In  conjunction  with  Country 
Gentlemen  (now  Better  Farm¬ 
ing)  magazine,  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  last  year  co-sponsored  a 
$10,000  Rural  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  Contest.  Objective  of  the 
contest  was  to  encourage  rural 
home  modernization  and  bolster 
lumber  markets  on  the  rural 
front. 

Dealer  Ad  Mats 

Each  rural  retail  lumber 
dealer  was  furnished  wdth  a 
promotion  kit  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  material  for  develop¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  contest.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  window 
stickers,  banners,  etc.,  the  kit 
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contained  a  two  column  by  ten 
inch  mat.  Retail  lumber  deal¬ 
ers  were  urged  to  place  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers.  As  a  result  of  active 
newspaper  advertising,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  promotion,  entries 
in  the  contest  were  numerous 
and  widespread,  home  improve¬ 
ment  projects  were  undertaken 
in  magnitude  in  every  state  ex¬ 
cept  one. 

Once  again  we  turned  to 
newspaper  advertising  as  a 
most  effective  medium  for  get¬ 
ting  across  our  story.  Indeed  it 
proved  so  effective  that  another 
Better  Farming-National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers  Association 
Contest  on  improving  farm 
buildings  is  now  under  way. 
And  as  in  the  previous  contest 
we  are  planning  on  utilizing 
newspaper  advertising  to  insure 
widespread  notice. 

Despite  our  lack  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  budget  we  have  found 
from  these  experiences  that 
newspaper  advertising  does 
bring  results — and  good  results. 
We  plan  to  encourage  moi-e  of 
this  same  type  of  endeavor  in 
our  future  public  relations. 

• 

PRSA  Study  Shows 
Members  Donate  Time 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make 
their  living  in  public  relations 
also  donate  a  sizable  portion  of 
their  leisure  time  to  helping 
worth-while  national  and  com¬ 
munity  causes,  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 

The  average  time  spent  by 
the  Society’s  members  in  free 
aid  amounted  to  12*/2  days  a 
year,  the  report  stated.  The  aid 
included  counseling  services,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistance,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  production. 

Chief  recipient  of  individual 
seiwices  were  the  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations. 


PR  Copy  Plus 
Events  of  PI 
Spell  Growth 

San  Francisco 

Macy’s  San  Francisco  has 
demonstrated  how  profitable  a 
public  relations  program  can  be 
when  built  on  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  and  through  the  stag¬ 
ing  of  public  interest  events 
which  mesh  with  the  tempo  of 
the  community  in  which  the 
store  is  located. 

For  the  tenth  season  this 
firm  which  took  over  the  old 
O’Connor  &  Moffat  operation  in 
the  heart  of  San  Francisco  a 
decade  ago,  shortly  will  stage 
its  Easter  Flower  Show.  This 
cascade  of  fresh  blossoms  spills 
from  every  window  throughout 
the  main  floor.  It  encompasses 
jewel-like  departmental  displays. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  a  way 
of  life  with  San  Franciscans. 
The  year-round  curbside  flower 
stands  are  part  of  the  colorful 
atmosphere  of  this  city.  Macy’s 
not  only  epitomized  this  love  of 
the  beautiful  bounty  of  its  rich 
garden  areas  surrounding  the 
great  land-locked  harbor,  but 
the  store  also  capitalized  on  a 
second  internationally  known 
attraction  of  the  city  by  devel¬ 
oping  its  first  .show  on  the  cable 
cars! 

So  successful  was  this  initial 
flower  event  that  the  craftsmen 
of  the  bay  city  were  invited  by 
Macy’s  New  York  to  duplicate 
the  fe!>t  in  that  soignee  metrop¬ 
olis.  The  resultant  respect  of 
the  big  city  produced  a  trade 
classic:  the  first  paid-space 
newspaper  compliment  from  a 
rugged  competitor. 

Macy’s  impresses  all  its  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  basic  credo  that 
a  public  relations  program  must 
be  shared  by  every  member  of 
the  staff — and  not  exclusively 
handled  by  one  office  so  labeled. 
The  organization  knows  well 
that  the  management  policy  of 
pleasing  the  customer  at  all 
costs  can  be  broken  at  the  level 
of  even  a  part-time  clerk’s  con¬ 
tact  with  the  patron. 

On  this  foundation,  the  store 
builds  goodwill  through  such 
mass  entertainment  as  this 
flower  spectacle  which  exactly 
reflects  local  attitudes. 

Such  events  dramatize  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  heavy  institutional  and 
merchandising  advertising  in 
newspapers  which  began  from 
the  moment  Macy’s  entered  San 
Francisco. 
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Union  Pacific 
Gains  Via 
Local  Program 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  serv¬ 
ices  13  states  and  hundreds  of 
towns,  draws  its  passengers 
from  east  and  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  But  it  regards  itself  as 
a  “strictly  local”  business; 
plans  its  operations  and  adver¬ 
tises  as  a  local  business;  and, 
despite  the  weighty  odds  the 
industry  faces  today,  has  made 
this  policy  pay  off  with  out¬ 
standing  progress  in  building 
passenger  traffic. 

How  U.  P.  reversed  the  post¬ 
war  downward  trend  in  rail¬ 
road  sales  by  introducing  new 
services,  new  equipment  and — 
equally  vital — new  selling  poli¬ 
cies,  is  told  in  a  new  “Adver¬ 
tising  Facts”  brochure  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  titled  “How  a 
New  Switch  Put  Our  Business 


ice  more  intimately.” 

As  each  of  the  elements  in 
the  new  service  program  was 
introduced,  newspaper  ads, 
carefully  timed  and  placed, 
promoted  it  to  the  public.  The 
payoff  was  fast  and  big: 

Within  four  months  after  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  family  fare 
plan,  additional  revenue  of 
$282,265 — new  money  from  a 
new  source — was  realized;  the 
new  “Challenger”  carried  a  ca¬ 
pacity  load  on  its  very  first  run 
and  has  continued  to  produce 
extra  revenue;  11,659  persons 
responded  to  advertised  invita¬ 
tions  to  see  the  new  “City  of 


Denver.” 


Long  a  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser,  Union  Pacific,  on  the 
strength  of  its  most  recent  suc¬ 
cesses,  is  more  than  ever  sold 
on  the  medium,  according  to 
the  Bureau’s  publication.  The 
company’s  media  policy  is 
stated  thus  by  A.  E.  Stoddard, 
president: 

“From  coast  to  coast — in  the 
eastern,  midwestern,  mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  states — the 


Red  Finds  a  "Sweet  Solution" 


Red  Jackson  found  a  slick  way  to 
get  his  cows  to  eat  what’s  good  for 
them.  Seems  they  were  passing  up  the 
tall  green  grass — full  of  minerals  and 


Union  Pacific  spends  the  bulk 
($950,000)  of  its  advertising 
budget  in  newspapers — 750  of 


vitamins — and  eating  the  short  grass, 
which  is  naturally  sweeter. 


on  the  Right  Track.” 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  the 
Bureau’s  story  relates,  U.  P. 
completed  plans  for  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  involving  family  rail 
fares,  a  revival  of  the  once- 
popular  low-cost  “Challenger” 
streamliner  between  Los  Angel¬ 
es  and  Chicago,  a  newly-equip¬ 
ped  “City  of  Denver,”  and  dis¬ 
continuation  of  extra  fares  on 
the  “City  of  Los  Angeles.” 

It  was  a  program  calculated 
to  win  public  approval  and  pub¬ 
lic  patronage.  But  first  it  had 
to  be  made  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic — at  the  right  times  and  in 
the  right  places.  And  this  meant 
not  only  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  but  even  the  use  of  local 
advertising  agencies.  As  stated 
by  H.  B.  Northcott,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  ad  manager: 

“We  have  learned  that  the 


them,  343  dailies,  the  rest 
weeklies.  Past  experience  has 
proved  this  is  much  the  best 
advertising  policy.” 

• 

Union  Pacific  Wins 
FRP  Award  for  PR 

The  Federation  for  Railway 
Progress  award  for  public  re¬ 
lations  was  presented  this  I 
week  to  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-, 
road  Company. 

The  award,  made  by  Robert 
R.  Young,  FRP  founder,  was, 
“in  recognition  of  the  Union 
Pacific’s  extraordinary  contri- , 
bution  to  the  field  of  public  re-i 
lations  by  its  ‘Wish  You  Were 
Here’  campaign  (E&P,  Dec.  18,1 
’54,  page  24)  which  showed' 
the  scenic  beauty  and  advan- 1 
tages  of  a  vacation  in  the  Great  | 
American  West.” 


right  kind  of  advertising  in 
Denver  might  be  the  wrong 
kind  in,  say,  Sacramento.  .  .  . 
Nothing  gets  to  grass-roots 
quicker — or  more  efficiently — 
than  local  advertising.  And 
nothing  is  more'  local  than  each 
town’s  daily  newspaper. 

“In  addition  to  our  national 
agency  which  placed  our  adver¬ 
tising  east  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  local  agencies  in  Portland, 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City 
promised  to  do  a  more'  effective 
job  of  creating  and  placing  this 
advertising,  mainly  because 
they  were  local  people,  in  close 
touch  with  local  conditions  and 
customs.  They  knew  our  local 
railroad  people  and  local  serv¬ 


for  , 
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Red  solved  the  problem  by  spraying 
a  solution  of  corn  syrup  over  the  grass 
that  was  going  begging.  The  cows  sure 
went  at  it.  Red  says  it’s  lucky  for  him 
— and  the  cows — that  every  one  of 
them  has  a  "^sweet  tooth.” 

Next  week,  according  to  Red,  he’s 
going  to  have  his  cows  clean  up  all  the 
weedy  grass  that  grows  along  his  fences 
—after  he  sprays  it  with  more  com 
syrup,  of  course. 

From  where  I  sit,  some  folks,  like 
Red,  are  always  trying  out  new  tricks 
— and  others  stick  with  the  old  tried 
and  true  methods.  Just  a  question  of 
preference,  I  guess.  It’s  like  the  way 
you  may  enjoy  coffee  with  your  meals, 
while  I  prefer  a  good  cold  glass  of 
beer.  So  let’s  not  allow  any  bad  feel¬ 
ings  to  ''crop  up”  by  thinking  ours  is 
the  only  choice. 
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Newspaper  Important 
Phase  of  Utility’s  Plan 

By  Joseph  S.  Kosapepe 

Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 

Indianapolis  Kleinhenz,  “don’t  appreciate  the 
Public  Relations  advertising  importance  of  water  as  a  com- 
is  one  of  the  key  phases  of  the  modity,  comparable  to  electric- 
community  information  program  hy  or  gas.  With  industries  in 
conducted  here  by  the  Indian-  most  communities  using  30%  to 
apolis  Water  Co.,  under  the  ^0%  of  total  water  production, 
direction  of  John  E.  Kleinhenz,  its  economic  impoi-tance  to  em- 


1/  John  Crider  Joins 

VSofWhatYoUPayfor  Earl  Newsom  &  Co 

WATiH  ScmcE  the 

rA  vec  Times  and  editor-in-chiel 
tVn  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 
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publicity  director.  ployment  is  readily  seen. 

The  high  public  relations  ,  Water  Taken  for  Granted 

standards  Ichieved  by  IWC  was  ^  I 

_ tb„  granted,  and  only  when 


comnrnv^Vo^n^twT’^first^priMS  ^  serious  shortage  and  , .  ,  .y,  ,  ton  Herald,  where  his  editorial 

th  ^  32nd  Annual  Better  deprived  of  it,  do  public  infolded  through  all  writing  woA  him  several  awardl 

Copy  contest  sponsored  by  the  SThiiTomm  t  Srthf  pSt  year^S  St’’ “as  including  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  His 

PubHc  Utilities  Advertising  As-  oX  a  sm^l  ircentage  of  its  Tnf  r^alftn  H  " 

sociation.  The  PUAA  contest  UnSX  the  comnanv’s  cutomers  inquired  about  water  A  ^  and  a  year 

is  the  oldest  continuous  com-  ePt^e  p£c  relatL^^^^^^  bills  higher  than  normal  caused  M  r 

petition  conducted  within  the  Se^ef  s  a  by  increased  consumption  re-  Boston.  Mr.  Cnder  has  also  been 

advertising  profession  and  is  soTnd  policXLnerTt^^^^^^^  suiting  from  the  drought.  assistant  to  the  chirf  editorial 

r.npTi  tr>  o-aq  pipptric  and  water  .  una  policy  oi  operation,  this  ^  ^  .  writer  of  Life,  and  Washington 

Stils  constant  recogni-  Letters-to-the-editor  type  of  correspondent  of  Barron’s 

Thr'lndianapolis  Water  a-  company’s  func-  complaint  likevnse  were  few 

the  Indianapolis  wayer  a  furnish  a  dependable  compared  to  what  might  have  , 

wards  were  won  for  a  Senes  gpppjy  water  and  that  been  expected  from  the  exten- 

vLtSeSs  on  rpSnrRela-  X"  Tr ““theX^^r  u^on°^^Here"  isv^where^®  fhe  Creamer  &  Woodward 

tions  Subect’’ and  for  “Interior  ‘"oLd  ila-X  soS  poScy  of  planXg^^^^^  Wittschen,  59,  Dies 

Displays.’’  jyj^  Kleinhenz  is  convinced  came  in  as  the  essential  factor  Harry  J.  Wittschen,  vicepre- 

Modest  Budget  Program  that  unless  a  company  does  behind  the  publicity  program,  sident,  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 

The  Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  have  sound  policies  of  opera-  suys  Mr.  Kleinhenz.  Inc.,  and  veteran  newspaper  ad- 

a  privately  owned  utility,  for  tion  it  cannot  stand  the  spot-  The  existence  of  adequate  vertising  executive,  died  at  his 

years  has  followed  a  modest  light  of  a  public  relations  pro-  reservoir  did  not  make  it  nec-  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  home  March 

budget  program  of  advertising  gram.  essary  for  water  to  be  rationed  16  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 

in  various  media  to  further  its  The  connection  between  sound  in  Indianapolis  while  drought-  59  years  old. 
public  relations.  The  major  operational  policies  and  a  con-  caused  shortages  made  water  Mr.  Wittschen  was  born  in 

portion  of  its  budget  was  for  sistent  publicity  program  was  supply  a  matter  of  growing  Brooklyn.  He  sei-ved  in  the 

newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  seen  during  the  past  year  when  concern  elsewhere  in  the  state  army  in  World  War  I.  In  1918 

Kleinhenz  reports.  the  company  was  faced  with  nation,  he  says.  he  joined  in  New  York  the 

The  importance  of  newspa-  problems  which  are  common  to  “This  fact  made  a  marked  newspaper  advertising  repre- 

per  advertising  in  a  well-round-  most  water  utilities  at  one  time  impression  upon  customers  and  sentatives’  concern  of  Verre  & 

ed  public  relations  program  is  or  another.  the  public  in  general,  who  could  Conklin,  Inc.  For  several  years 

emphasized  by  Mr.  Kleinheiiz,  Petitions  more  than  a  year  see  for  themselves  that  ade-  he  represented  the  concern  on 

who  in  16  years  as  publicity  di-  ago,  for  a  rate  increase,  made  quate  water  service  was  being  the  Pacific  coast  and  later  in 


John  H.  Crider,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  New  Y’ork 
Times  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  has  be¬ 
come  an  associate  of  Earl  New¬ 
som  &  Company,  New  York 
public  relations  firm. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interlude  as  Washington  eco¬ 
nomic  correspondent  for  Time 
and  associate  editor  of  the 
Whaley-Eaton  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Crider  was  employ¬ 
ed  for  19  years  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  last  10  in  its  Washington 
bureau,  where  he  covered  the 
White  House  during  the  latter 
years  of  Roosevelt’s  Presidency. 

From  1946  to  1951  Mr.  Crider 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bos- 


emphasized  by  Mr.  Kleinhefiz, 
who  in  16  years  as  publicity  di¬ 


rector  of  IWC  has  used  all  necessary  by  higher  costs,  provided,’’  Mr.  Kleinhenz  said.  New  York. 


In  1934,  he  joined  John  B. 
Woodward,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 
It  later  became  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc. 


types  of  information  media.  met  with  opposition  from  sev-  •  I"  1934,  he  joined  John  B. 

“We  try  to  keep  in  mind  that  cr^l  sectors  of  the  community.  Woodward,  Inc.,  in  New  York, 

each  technique  of  the  public  including  the  editorial  pages  of  Library  of  Congress  later  became  Cresmer  & 

relations  profession  has  its  local  newspapers.  Despite  the  lV4»w  PLntn  I  iet  Woodward,  Inc. 

special  job  to  do  in  keeping  controversial  nature  of  the  is-  • 

the  public  informed,”  he'  says,  sue,  IWC  did  not  do  what  a  Washington 

Throughout  the  years,  Mr.  few  shortsighted  companies  The  Library  of  Congress  has  April  7  Is  Allowed 

Kleinhenz  conducts  a  publicity  have  been  known  to  do  in  the  published  a  revised  and  en-  p  _  pr'f'  Renlv  Brief 

program  glared  to  the  activities  P®st  and  cancel  its  regular  larged  edition  of  its  Pictorial  I*  ^ 

of  the  company  and  the  inter-  schedule  of  advertising.  Americana — a  list  of  photo-  Washington 

ests  of  the  community  audience.  0^  the  other  hand,  Indiana-  graphic  negatives  on  American  The  Circuit  Court  has  grant- 
As  seen  from  the  advertise-  polis  Water  did  not  feel  it  was  life  and  history,  selected  from  ed  the  Federal  Communications 
ments,  the  theme  of  the  public-  ethical,  while  the  rate  case  the  Library’s  collections,  from  Commission  an  extension  to 
ity  program  is  not  only  to  keep  pending  before  the  public  which  prints  may  be  obtained.  April  7  as  the  filing  date  for 

the  public  informed  of  the  com-  utilities  commission  and  the  Nearly  4,000  negatives,  rep-  its  reply  brief  in  the  McClatchy 
pany’s  work  in  its  efforts  to  state  courts  to  inject  this  is-  resenting  a  broad  range  of  Broadcasting  Company  appeal, 
provide  customers  with  the  sue  into  its  advertising,  but  American  pictorial  history,  are  The  litigation  will  test  FCC’s 
best  possible  service,  but  also  continued  i  t  s  information  listed.  The  list  may  be  purchas-  right  to  discriminate  against 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  hav-  theme.  ed  from  the  Photoduplication  newspaper  publishers  as  appli- 

ing  an  adequate  water  supply.  The  company  feels  that  its  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  at  cants  seeking  broadcast  facili- 

“Most  people,”  says  Mr.  past  activities  in  keeping  the  25  cents  a  copy.  ties. 
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Washington 
The  Circuit  Court  has  grant- 
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The  Calendar  Holds  No  More 

Important  Dates  than  thOSO  for  tho 

newspaper 

INDUSTRY  -srv 


APRIL 


23 


Pre-Convention 
Issue . . . 

The  Pre-Convention  Issue 
is  a  preview  containing 
the  programs,  names  and 
hotel  addresses  of  those 
attending  the  Convention, 
prediction  of  things  to 
come,  etc.  Publication 
date,  April  23d;  forms 
close,  April  8th. 

This  will  be  distributed 
at  this  Convention. 


ANPA  CONVENTION 
APRIL  25th— 28th. 


Between  these  two  dates,  vastly  important  news¬ 
paper  history  will  be  made — starting  with  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  and  the  polishing  of  speeches,  right 
on  through  the  actual  Convention  agenda. 

It  is  all  vital  to  more  than  the  customary  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  problems  and  new  practices. 
Newspapers  are  getting  better  every  day — edited 
better,  printed  better,  distributed  with  a  wider 
impact  on  their  surrounding  trade  areas. 

But  .  .  .  each  year  brings  fresh  economies,  labor- 
saving  devices,  a  new  outlook  on  what  a  modern 
paper  can  and  should  be.  You  Publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  will  attend.  But  what  an  opportunity  the 
Convention  Issues  afford  you  to  promote  your 
newspapers  from  the  national  advertising  angle! 

ANPA 

Special  Numbers 

Those  who  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
in  NEWSPAPERS  take  a  keener  interest  in  this 
Convention  than  perhaps  in  any  other.  They  either 
attend  or  follow  every  development  through  the 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  two-packed  Con¬ 
vention  Issues.  Every  jot  and  tittle  of  news  is 
contained  in  them.  And — here  is  the  crux  of  it — 
THOSE  WHO  ADVERTISE  NATIONALLY  and 
THOSE  WHO  PREPARE  NEWSPAPER  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS  AND  BUY  THE  SPACE  are  eager 
readers  of  E  &  P  every  week. 
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Convention 
Issue . . . 

The  Convention  Issue  is 
filled  to  the  brim  with 
WHAT  HAPPENED  .  .  . 
speeches,  committee  re- 
ports,  etc.  Publication 
date,  April  30th;  forms 
close,  April  14th. 

The  Bull  Dog  edition  of 
this  issue  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  early  Thursday 
morning,  April  28th. 


Rates . . . 

Full  page,  $460.00;  half¬ 
page,  $260.00;  quarter- 
page,  $145.00;  eighth- 
page,  $95.00;  or  con¬ 
tract  rates  apply. 


Editor  &  *Tublisher 

Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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(Continued  jrom  •page  14) 


be  original  and  strangely  there  is  still  a  clamorous  call 
enough  you  are  going  to  get  for  the  customer’s  attention  by 
little  or  no  help  in  the  process  many  products  in  all  sections  of 
of  doing  anything  unusual,”  he  the  store, 
said.  Noting  that  most  radio  „  ^  „ 

and  TV  personalities  have  in  Most-W  anted  Decanter 

their  contracts  a  “no  merchan-  “We  are  now  in  another  cy- 
dising”  clause,  he  said  ad  man-  cle  of  competition  where  again 
agers  are  at  fault  for  such  re-  the  areas  of  possible  improve- 
■strictions.  Don’t  rely  on  pub-  ment  is  .shrinking.  Marketing 
li.shers  because  they  have  not  appears  to  indicate  the  point 
come  up  with  any  new,  original  of  greatest  concentration.  The 
idea  in  three  years.  Don’t  be  prosperity  that  has  existed  in 
satisfied  with  the  tired  old  this  country  since  1943  or  ’44 
custom  of  mailing  out  reprints  has  brought  many  fields  near 
with  a  form  letter,  he  said.  to  their  saturation  points  in 

,  ,,  L  j-  •  sales.  People  have  had  money 

Planned  Merchandising  products,  and  people 

Mr.  Kelly  recommended:  Plan  have  bought  them.  These  prod- 
your  merchandising  way  in  ad-  ucts  have  not  worn  out.  This 
vance;  don’t  rely  on  media  peo-  situation  clearly  points  the  need 
pie  to  help  you;  pay  your  for  a  hand-in-hand  arrange- 
agency  for  merchandising  as-  ment  between  sales  planners 
sistance;  do  it  yourself  first  and  designers.” 
and  prove  that  it  is  right;  don’t 
be  dull;  don’t  be  afraid  to 
hire  a  sales  promotion  or  direct 
mail  consultant;  be  daring. 

Among  the  ideas  suggested 
by  Mr.  Kelly  were :  at  your  next  Cr* 

sales  convention  have  a  regular 
newsstand  with  all  your  sched-  |||fl||||||^HK 
uled  publications  for  sale;  get 
10  distributors  on  the  Pacific 

Coast  to  write  a  personal  letter 
praising  your  advertising  to  all 
the  retail  outlets  in  the  east, 
and  vice  versa;  have  a  merchan- 
dising  contest  on  a  specific  deal 
pitting  one  team  of  dealers 

against  another;  build  your  ytuMT  ^ 

merchandising  and  point  of 
sales  program  to  fit  your  best 
^  distributors  and  retailers  and 
not  the  worst — it  is  a  fallacy 
to  purchase  10,000  cheap,  in-  U 

effective  point  of  sale  pieces 

to  cover  all  dealers  when  you 
can  get  positive  sales  results 
by  purchasing  1000  outstand- 
ing  point  of  sale  facilities  which 

will  be  really  put  to  work —  l^SjKU 

build  your  merchandising  plans 
to  fit  the  best  10%  and  the  rest 
will  follow. 

“I  represent  a  profession  u 

which  is  dedicated  to  the  propo-  riert 

sition  that  between  two  com-  and  met 

petitive  products,  equal  in  price,  r 

quality  and  function,  the  better  lastesi 

j  design  has  the  sales  advan-  brand  ptC 

tage,”  stated  John  B.  Breen, 
partner  in  Raymond  Loewy  As- 
sociates.  sellinj 

The  trends  in  distribution  in 
recent  years,  brought  about  by 
wage  increases  and  a  general  R< 

lowering  of  retail  selling  abili¬ 
ties  force  the  manufacturer  to 
do  his  own  selling.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  preconditioned  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  forces  of  advertis-  TUT  R 
ing.  The  product,  however,  I  r  W 

must  live  up  to  the  promises  of  ■  ■  ■  fc  I 

advertising  and  do  a  little 
fighting  on  its  own  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Regardless  of  the  pre¬ 
conditioning  of  the  customer, 
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Among  the  examples  of  de¬ 
sign  exhibited  by  Mr.  Breen 
was  the  Old  Forester  decanter 
which,  he  said,  “was  the  most 
wanted  decanter  during  the 
Christmas  season  by  more 
than  4  to  1,  and  retail  sales  of 
this  item  in  a  brief  period 
amounted  to  $10,000,000  to 
$12,000,000.” 

Paul  Gerhold,  vicepresident 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  told 
the  ANA  of  his  agency’s  efforts 
to  measure  the  effect  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  relation  to  sales. 
“What  we  ended  up  relating 
were  changes  from  year  to  year 
in  the  percent  of  total  adver¬ 
tising  received  by  a  particular 
market  and  the  percent  of  total 
sales  accounted  for  by  that 
market. 

“Between  two  of  the  years 


that  we  were  studying,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  -5.0 
change  in  its  percent  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  total  for  all  these 
potential  test  markets.  In  the 
first  year  it  had  received  29.2% 
of  the  total  advertising.  In 
the  next  year  it  received  23.6%. 
Thus  between  the  two  years, 
the  market  had  a  relative  loss 
in  advertising  support  equal  to 
5.6%  of  the  total  for  all  these 
markets.  Between  the  same 
two  years  its  percent  of  the 
total  sales  in  all  the  markets 
dropped  from  43.9%  to  42.5%.” 
Mr.  Gerhold  reported  that  al¬ 
though  not  all  advertisers  and 
their  products  reacted  the  same 
in  such  comparisons  his  agency 
had  collected  enough  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  type  to  prove  that 
advertising  works  and  influ¬ 
ences  consumer  purchasing. 
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*0NE  OF  AMERICA'S 
"FASTEST  GROWING  MAJOR  MARKETS 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  you  need  for  planning  your  sales 
and  merchandising  strategy  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix,  one  of  America’s 
fastest  growing  major  markets.  This  new,  exhaustive  survey  of 
brand  preferences  and  buying  habits  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  how 
your  products  —  and  your  competitors’  products  —  are 
selling  in  this  market  on  the  march.  Send  today  for  this  invaluable 
material  compiled  by  the  research  staff  of  the  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette  —  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 

For  froo  copy  of  the  1955  Consumer  Analysis  of  the 
Phoenix  Market,  please  write  on  your  letterhead  to— 

THE  PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

National  Representatives:  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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CIRCULATION 

Smaller  Routes  Tried 
To  Serve  Homes  Earlier 


Some  idea  of  how  newspapers 
in  the  Central  States  area  are 
meeting  TV  competition  was 
contained  in  a  report  given  by 
W.  C.  Todd,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  based  on  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  40  circulators. 

Mr.  Todd’s  i^eport  showed 
that  newspapers  generally  are 
making  constant  improvements 
in  editorial  content,  including 
use  of  color  and  improved 
photographic  art  and  typogra¬ 
phy,  along  with  getting  the 
evening  newspaper  into  the 
home  at  an  hour  when  it  can 
be  read  before  TV  programs 
may  attract  evening  viewers. 

A  highlight  of  the  report 
w’as  this  paragraph; 

“One  of  our  members  has 
taken  a  step  for  earlier  delivery 
which  many  of  us  might  use. 
Ben  Harshbarger  of  Decatur 
has  cut  the  size  of  his  routes 
to  enable  speedier  delivery. 
This  can  be  very  effective.  In 
Gary  we  have  always  been  af¬ 
flicted  with  late  school  hours 
and  have  maintained  for  many 
years  average  routes  of  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  subsciibers. 
Our  delivery  areas  are  in  the 
main  very  compact  so  we  are 
able  to  ask  that  our  papers  be 
in  the  home  by  5  p.m.  on  our 
latest  routes.  Our  carriers  seem 
to  understand  the  TV  argument 
for  earlier  delivery  and  are 
more  willing  to  co-operate. 

“Spot  delivery  of  bundles, 
rather  than  delivery  to  branch 
stations,  also  tends  to  cut  down 
the  time  between  printing  and 
delivery  to  the  home.” 

Effective  Renewal 
System  for  Weekly 

“We  figure  subscribers  can 
take  it  or  leave  it,”  declares 


more  sales  at  less  cost 
with  the  NEWS  VENDOR 


New,  Modern  Design  •  New  Low 
Price  •  Quality  Construction 
Easy  To  Operate 
write  for  full  partitulars 
M'LWABKEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  lie. 
1737  N.  Palmer  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wise. 


Louis  N.  Bowman,  publisher  of 
the  King  City  (Mo.)  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  News,  knowm  in  Missouri  by 
its  slogan,  “We  Stop  Without 
a  Struggle.” 

The  News’  circulation  policy 
is  on  a  strict  cash-in-advance 
basis  and  when  sub.scriptions 
expire,  the  News  just  stops  de¬ 
livering.  There  is  no  concerted 
selling  effort  to  maintain  the 
circulation  list. 

But  about  tw'o  weeks  before 
the  subscription  is  due  to  ex¬ 
pire,  Mr.  Bowman  mails  a  white 
form  letter,  with  blank  check 
attached,  to  the  subscriber.  In 
effect,  the  letter  reminds  the 
subscriber  his  New's  is  about  to 
stop  coming,  and  declares  that, 
if  the  subscriber  does  intend 
to  continue  taking  the  paper, 
he  would  save  the  News  a  lot 
of  bookwork  if  he  would  pay 
up  before  expiration  time. 

In  case  readers  do  not  renew, 
a  yellow  letter  is  sent  out  a 
month  later:  “Dear  Friend: 
Your  Tri-County  News  stopped 
‘without  a  struggle’  on  the  first 
of  this  month,  just  as  we  prom¬ 
ised.  If  you  didn’t  care  for  it 
any  more,  it’s  a  good  thing  we 
stopped  it,  isn’t  it?” 

And  then  the  letter,  with 
another  blank  check  attached, 
reminds  the  person  that  he  can 
receive  the  newspaper  again  if 
he  sends  in  the  check. 

The  News  was  the  smallest 
newspaper  on  the  list  when  it 
joined  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation.  Now,  published 
weekly  in  a  town  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1100,  the  newspaper 
boasts  an  ABC  cireulation  of 
about  2,000. 

Mr.  Bowman  says  he  is 
amazed  at  the  effects  of  these 
two  letters,  even  after  he  has 
been  using  them  for  several 
decades. 

He  says  that  when  subscrip¬ 
tions  expire,  the  white  letter 
brings  in  renewals  from  92% 
of  those  expiring.  And  the  yel¬ 
low  one  gets  the  rest. 

Collect  $100,000 

Newspaperboys  collected  an 
estimated  $100,000  for  the  Cru¬ 
sade  for  Freedom  fund,  reach¬ 
ing  about  1,800,000  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  March  ICMA 
Bulletin.  “The  response  was 
gratifying,  in  view  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  time  between  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  date,”  stated  the  Bulletin. 


With  Moffett  Associates 
Sue  Sharman,  formerly  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Monroe  (La.)  World-News 
and  Star,  has  joined  the  office 
staff  of  George  B.  Moffett  & 
Associates,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Oscar  Stein  Dies 

Oscar  S.  (“Doc”)  Stein,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Cleveland  and  later 
head  of  his  own  newspaper  sup¬ 
ply  business,  died  recently  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  a  life  member 
of  the  Ohio  circulation  group. 

Tax  Code  Change 

Hearings  were  held  last  week 
before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  Treas- 
ui-y  Department’s  proposed  re¬ 
troactive  repeal  of  Section  452 
of  the  1954  Tax  Code  which 
has  permitted  deferment  of  un¬ 
earned  subscription  income  if 
the  newspaper’s  accounting 
system  was  on  an  accrual  basis. 

Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey 
told  the  committee  that  most 
reseiwes  set  up  in  reliance  on 
Sections  452  and  462  would  be 
disallow’ed  if  the  sections  are 
repealed.  Publishers  or  their 
representatives  Kad  until  March 
24  to  file  written  arguments 
w’ith  the  committee  concerning 
the  proposed  changes. 

Price  Increased 

The  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley 
Times,  beginning  this  week, 
upped  the  price  of  its  new’s- 
stand  copies  from  5c  to  7c  and 
the  home-delivered  subscription 
price  fi-om  30c  to  40c. 

• 

New  TV  Magazine 
In  Boston  Post 

Boston 

The  Boston  Post  has  dropped 
its  Sunday  feature  magazine 
section  in  favor  of  a  magazine 
for  television  viewers. 

The  rotogravure  magazine, 
called  TV  Eye,  contains  a 
four-page  fallout  which  gives 
all  the  local  station  listings. 

The  Post  is  using  its  regular 
Sunday  staff  to  gather  features 
on  TV  stars,  sending  them  to 
New  York  City  regularly  for 
interviews. 

According  to  Mr.  Finley,  the 
roto  section  costs  $7,000  a  week 
to  produce.  It  is  printed  at 
Neo  Gravure  Printing  Compa¬ 
ny,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

A  separate  set  of  advertising 
rates  has  been  developed  for 
the  magazine.  Four-color  on 
the  back  page  costs  $1,300. 


Las  Vegas  Story 
In  Special  Edition 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Observing  both  centennial 
and  golden  anniversaries  in  the 
founding  of  the  City  of  Las 
Vegas,  a  special  144-page  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  was  published  Feb.  28. 
Some  30,000  copies  were  wide¬ 
ly  distributed. 

The  edition  commemorated 
the  arrival  of  30  Mormon  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  valley,  on  June 
14,  1855.  The  golden  anniver¬ 
sary  dates  from  May  15,  1905, 
when  an  auction  of  lots  was 
held  under  a  mesquite  tree  for 
establishment  of  the  new  town. 

The  special  publication  was 
edited  by  Miss  Florence  Lee 
Jones,  who  for  20  years  was 
women’s  editor  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Review-Journal 
and  retired  from  active  staff 
work  in  1953.  The  advertising 
material  w'as  in  charge  of  Bill 
Bailey,  who  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Wyoming  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Review-Journal  staff 
about  five  year  ago. 

Gene  Newhall  Wins 
Mike  Halloran  Award 

Minneapolis 

Gene  Newhall,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  staff  writer,  has  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  third 
annual  Mike  Halloran  award, 
which  is  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
staff  who  writes  “the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  impartial  reporting  of 
a  controversial  subject,  without 
regard  for  the  reporter’s  opin¬ 
ion  or  the  editorial  position  of 
the  newspaper.”  Mr.  Newhall 
won  the  award  for  several  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  the  activities 
of  a  Minnesota  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioner. 

• 

Sightless  Salesman 
Returns  to  His  Job 

Norfolk,  Va. 

James  Martin,  35-year-old 
member  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Norfolk  Ledg¬ 
er-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot, 
is  back  at  work  on  the  news¬ 
paper  after  having  lost  his 
sight  almost  a  year  ago. 

He  returned  to  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  to  continue  his 
career  after  having  completed 
a  training  course  at  the  Hines 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  Air  Forte 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war. 
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Daily  Prints 
Supplement 

Henderson,  Ky. 

An  interesting  and  apparent¬ 
ly  successful  experiment  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  supplement  for 
a  nearby  community  by  a  daily 
new.spaper  in  a  larger  city  is 
in  progress  here. 

Gleaner  &  Journal,  Inc.  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sunday  Gleaner 
and  Journal,  Henderson  Morn¬ 
ing  Gleaner  and  Henderson 
Evening  Journal,  of  which 
Leigh  Harris  is  president,  is 
publishing  each  Wednesday  a 
six-page  supplement  for  the 
1,500  residents  of  Uniontown, 

25  miles  southwest  of  Hender¬ 
son. 

The  supplement  came  into 
being  after  the  Uniontown’s 
weekly  suspended  and  the 
Uniontown  Booster  Club  asked 
the  Henderson  papers  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  weekly  for  the  town. 

How  It  Works 

Francele  H.  Armstrong,  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Gleaner  and  Journal,  was  asked 
by  E&P  to  prepare  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  how  the  ex¬ 
perimental  supplement  is  work¬ 
ing  out: 

“I  had  thought  of  hiring  a 
man  to  do  the  total  Uniontown 
job  including  soliciting  news, 
ads,  subscriptions,  and  paying 
him  a  good  salary  to  do  it. 

“However,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  see  whether  the  ads  and 
subscriptions  could  be  built  to 
justify  such  a  position.  I  still 
feel  that  we  would  do  better  to 
have  an  employee  living  in  the 
town  because  he  would  then 
have  the  ‘feel’  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Meanwhile,  we  have  indoc¬ 
trinated  most  of  our  staff  in 
the  Uniontown  experiment. 

“We  make  at  least  two  half¬ 
day  or  whole-day  trips  to  the 
town  each  week,  going  in  pairs. 

Advertising  is  solicited  by  two 
at  a  time;  news  coverage  is 
usually  done  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  At  present  our  circulation 
solicitors  (a  pair)  are  in 
Uniontown  and  the  area  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  solicit  the 
entire  town  and  its  rural  box 
holders. 

“We  started  the  paper  as  a 
weekly.  Our  proposal  was  to  do 
them  four  issues,  mailing  them 
out  on  box-coverage  basis  free 
of  charge  to  see  whether  they 
(and  we)  were  interested. 

“We  made  up  the  pages  with 
our  own  tri-county  correspond¬ 
ents’  news,  our  own  farm  news, 
plus  additional  correspondents’ 
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news  from  their  area.  In  this 
way  we  combined  our  own  farm 
pages  with  their  pages,  and  in¬ 
serted  this  entire  supplement 
in  our  own  paper  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  issue  simply  by  remak¬ 
ing  the  page  one  of  the  supple¬ 
ment,  heading  it  ‘Agricultural 
Supplement’  instead  of  ‘Union- 
town  Supplement’,  and  taking 
off  the  P.O.  permit  from  the 
ear.  We  insert  a  classified  ad 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in 
the  space  vacated  by  the  P.O. 
permit. 

Comics  Included 

“We  include  our  comics  in  the 
supplement,  too. 

“Now,  in  regard  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  end.  We  immediately 
began  to  pick  up  local  linage 
on  the  strength  of  box-coverage 
(800  additional)  in  the  Union- 
town  area.  It  is  an  area  which 
hasn’t  been  attracted  to  shop¬ 
ping  in  Henderson.  We  are  nine 
miles  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
usually  the  Uniontown  people 
either  go  to  Morganfield,  15 
miles  to  its  east,  or  northeast¬ 
ward  to  Evansville  to  shop. 

“First  we  picked  up  on  farm 
implement  and  fertilized  and 
seed  ads.  Then  on  general  ads 
for  TV  sets,  appliances,  and 
soft  goods.  We  have  had  no 
kick  from  Uniontown  over  the 
inclusion  of  these  ads  in  the 
supplement. 

“Meanwhile,  w’e  published  a 
4-page  supplement  the  first 
week,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
6  pages.  Our  Wednesday  paper 
is  growing;  we  usually  have  10 
or  12  pages  now. 

“We  handle  the  news  in  this 
way.  I  do  my  daily  column  for 
the  Wednesday  edition  on  a 
feature  subject  having  to  do 
with  Uniontown.  I  write  an  ex¬ 
tra  editorial  for  page  one  of 


the  supplement  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  interest  to  them. 
Newswise  we  try  to  get  some 
sort  of  story  about  Union- 
town  or  the  environs  for  page 
one  of  the  supplement.  We  have 
school  correspondents,  church 
news,  a  general  correspondent, 
a  Negro  correspondent,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  fishing  column 
from  there  soon.  In  addition, 
we  get  city  court  news,  city 
council  news,  club  news,  and 
from  Morganfield,  the  county 
seat,  we  get  county  court,  cir¬ 
cuit  court,  and  general  news. 
We  also  added  a  correspondent 
at  Waverly,  nearby. 

“Since  we  already  had  cor¬ 
respondents  from  most  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  we  hold 
that  material  for  Wednesday’s 
paper,  wrapping  it  around  the 
ads  to  fill. 

“As  the  4-week  experiment 
period  drew  to  a  close,  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  ahead  with  the 
boxholder  covei-age  while  we 
solicited  door  to  door  with  our 
‘special’.  We  offered  them  a 
weekly  paper  for  $2  or  a  daily 
paper,  supplement  included,  for 
a  special  offer  of  $4  per  year. 
Our  regular  tri-county  sub¬ 
scription  rate  by  mail  is  $6. 

“We  have  met  with  a  splen¬ 
did  response  from  advertisers 
and  from  readers. 
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“So  far  (in  a  week  of  solici¬ 
tation),  we  have  put  on  about 
100  dailies,  with  local  delivery 
by  carrier  on  Sunday.  Our  com¬ 
petition  in  Uniontown,  as  in 
Henderson,  is  with  the  two 
Evansville  daily  papers,  which 
offer  no  coverage  of  Uniontown, 
but  which  deliver  twice  daily 
in  that  town.  Our  daily  paper 
goes  by  mail,  the  Sunday  by 
carrier. 

“We  offer  the  merchants  of 
the  weekly  supplement  a  fiat 
weekly  rate  with  no  discounts, 
which  compares  favorably  with 
our  larger  users  of  space  in  the 
daily  paper.  They  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  our  total  coverag;e, 
but  they  do  get  it  because  we 
do  not  want  to  remake  pages. 
Further,  we  want  to  leave  the 
Uniontown  ads  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  in  order  to  stimulate  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  our  daily. 

“Our  Uniontown  ad  linage 
has  been  running  around  150 
inches  per  week.  We  have  pick¬ 
ed  up  on  local  linage  by  about 
the  same  number  of  inches  or 
better.  At  present  the  labor 
costs  in  all  departments  are 
absorbed  by  the  present  force. 
Newsprint  costs  and  postage 
together  run  about  $20  or  less 
per  week  for  the  experimental 
stage  during  which  we  send 
the  supplements  free.’’ 


RICHMOND 

PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

(part  of  the  KRDCER  organization) 
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Semi-Chemical  Pulp 
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Sales  Representatives 
Kxuger  Paper  Company  Inc. 

347  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

General  Offices  &  Mill 
Bromptonville,  Qne.,  Canada 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  RICHPAPER 
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PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 

Rapid-Etch  Machine 
Installations  Growing 


Use  of  the  Dow-ANPA  proc¬ 
ess  of  fast-etching  mechani- 
nically  on  magnesium  plates  is 
taking  hold  gradually  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

“It’s  good  for  the  industry,” 
declared  a  veteran  photo-en¬ 
graver,  James  Minogue,  at  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mech¬ 
anical  Conference  last  weekend 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr,  Minogue',  photo-engraving 
superintendent  at  the  New  York 
News,  saw  the  new  machines 
as  being  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  back  work  that  has  been 
lost  to  newspaper  shops.  It 
will  make  more  jobs,  he  said. 

In  10  Plants 

Already  10  planis  have  the 
rapid-etch  machines  and  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Lewis,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
said  orders  are  being  processed 
for  six  more  newspapers. 

In  addition,  he  said,  two 
other  firms  are  offering  ma¬ 
chines  and  processes  to  produce 
engravings  quickly  without 
powdering.  Two  more  groups 
are  working  on  other  approach¬ 
es  to  engraving  problems  that 
hold  considerable  promise,  Mr. 
Lewis  added. 

At  the  New  York  News  re¬ 
cently  three  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  among  the  30  members 
of  the  Printing  Quality  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  each  test,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  S.  D.  Willey,  everyone 
picked  out  pictures  that  had 
been  printed  from  magnesium 
plates  as  the  ones  with  highest 
quality. 

Each  Dow  machine  costs 
$7,500  and  installation  expense 


runs  the  total  to  $10,000.  On 
top  of  this  the  newspaper  pays 
a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  square 
foot  of  magnesium  processed. 

Trained  Operators 

It  is  necessary  to  have  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  machine  trained  at 
the  ANPA  Laboratories  in 
Easton,  Pa.  Usually  the  train¬ 
ing  course  runs  two  or  three 
days,  L.  R.  Durant,  ANPA  liai¬ 
son  engineer,  advised. 

Mr.  Durant  said  that  40  to 
50  halftone  flats  (18  x  24)  can 
be  produced  in  one  bath;  or  10 
line  flats  or  20  combination 
flats.  The  time  for  halftones  is 
from  2  to  3  minutes;  line  from 
5  to  10  minutes,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  bath;  and  com¬ 
bination  7  to  13  minutes. 

Some  actual  cost  compari¬ 
sons  of  magnesium  and  zinc 
were  given  by  William  Hud¬ 
son  of  Century  Engraving  Co., 
which  does  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bzdletin's  work. 

The  cost  of  the  etching  bath 
in  the  conventional  process  av¬ 
eraged  1/lOc  per  square  inch 
against  1,  20c  in  the  Dow  proc¬ 
ess.  The  shop  ran  through  825 
flats  of  varying  size,  contain¬ 
ing  194,719  square  inches  of 
cuts,  in  January.  The  cost  for 
zinc  bath  was  figured  at  $284.- 
68,  as  compared  ^vith  $100.96 
for  magnesium.  The  zinc  bath 
averaged  $3.79 ;  magnesium 
$8.41,  including  three  strength- 
eners. 

The  amount  of  metal  used 
cost  $1,226.73  for  zinc  and 
$1,947.19  for  magnesium. 

Mr.  Hudson  explained  there 
were  additional  extra  costs  in 
the  Dow  process  but  a  better 
plate  resulted.  He  said  the 


shop  has  put  as  many  as  64 
flats  in  one  bath  in  the  Dow 
machine. 

Complete  records  on  labor 
costs  have  not  been  compiled, 
Mr.  Hudson  said,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  would  be  equalized 
for  both  processes.  “Where  you 
lose  time  on  printing,”  he  said, 
“you  save  on  etching.” 

2  Different  Fluids 

ANPA-Dow  rapid-etch  proc¬ 
ess  consists  of  two  etching  flu¬ 
ids,  one  for  halftone  and  one 
for  line  etching,  formulated  to 
eliminate  need  for  manual  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  image  (powder¬ 
ing)  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  Dow  designed  etching 
machine.  The  process  uses 
magnesium  as  the  metal  to  be 
etched.  Only  one  machine  is  re¬ 
quired  to  process  halftones 
completely,  or  line  copy  to  rout¬ 
ing  depth.  If,  however,  combi¬ 
nation  plates  are  to  be  proc¬ 
essed,  two  machines  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  meet  the  normal 
production  requirements  of 
newspapers. 

Two  manufacturers  have  been 
licensed  by  Dow  to  manufac¬ 
ture  machines  in  accordance 
with  Dow’s  specifications. 
These  companies  are  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co.,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y.,  and  Master  Etching 
Machine  Co.,  Wy^jcote,  Pa. 

• 

Dailies  Agree  to  Use 
Brewer  Keyboard 

The  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times  have  negotiated  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  local 
which  contains  a  new*  provi¬ 
sion  on  Teletypesetter. 

The  provision  covers  the  ITU- 
sponsored  Brewer  Keyboard,  a 
keyboard  device  which  fits  over 
the  standard  Teletypesetter  per¬ 
forator  keyboard  and  uses  the 
conventional  Linotype  or  Inter- 
t3rpe  keyboard  arrangement. 
The  clause  reads  as  follows: 

“The  parties  to  this  contract 
agree  to  cooperate  in  the  full¬ 
est  with  respect  to  all  phases  of 
any  necessary  training  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  understood  that  the 
parties  to  this  contract  shall 
cooperate  in  the  use  of  the 
Brewer  Keyboard  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  presently  employed 
journeymen  and  apprentices 
will  be  afforded  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  fully  proficient 
and  competent  in  the  perfora¬ 
tion  of  tape  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  It  is  agreed  that 
Brewer  keyboards  wll  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  use  on  50  per  cent 
of  the  Teletypesetter  perfora¬ 
tors  introduced  during  the  life 
of  this  contract.” 


Printers  Take 
Strike  Action 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Union  printers  this  week 
voted  nearly  unanimously  to 
seek  sanction  for  a  .strike 
against  Cleveland’s  three  daily 
newspapers. 

Membership  of  Cleveland 
Typographical  Union  will  ask 
the  ITU  Executive  Council  for 
approval  of  a  strike,  according 
to  Steven  F.  Debby,  who  said 
the  vote  of  approximately  400 
employes  of  the  newspapers 
was  taken  after  a  three-hour 
meeting  March  20. 

The  newspapers’  contracts  ex¬ 
pired  Sept.  30,  and  Mr.  Debby 
said  24  negotiating  sessions 
had  been  held  sinte  without 
agreement  on  new  terms. 

“We  feel  that’s  enough,”  he 
said. 

Increase  Offered 

Publishers  had  offered  a  two- 
year  contract  with  a  $2.50 
weekly  wage  increase  for  the 
first  year  and  a  $3  weekly  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  pension  pool  in 
1956,  plus  $2,000  paid-up  life 
insurance  for  all  25-year  em¬ 
ployes. 

An  alternate  offer  rejected 
by  the  printers  called  for  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  pension  plan  and 
a  $1.50  wage  in  its  place  for 
the  second  year,  Mr.  Debby 
said. 

Mr.  Debby  said  agreement 
to  a  pension  contribution  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  it  would 
produce  would  be  “buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  declined  comment. 

Three-Paper  Foreman 
Retires  after  50  Years 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  J.  Meyer,  66,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  of  the'  old 
Buffalo  Enquirer  and  Buffalo 
Courier  as  well  as  for  the 
present  Courier-Express  after 
the  merger,  has  announced  his 
retirement. 

He  served  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers  over  a  50-year  span,  start¬ 
ing  as  an  apprentice  compositor 
for  the  Enquirer  at  16  and  be¬ 
coming  assistant  composing 
room  foreman  in  1917.  Nine 
months  later,  he  became  fore¬ 
man  for  the  Courier  and  held 
this  position  22  years  until  ill¬ 
ness  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
He  then  became  a  makeup  man. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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Bill  Would 
Bar  ‘Worker’ 
From  Mails 

Washington 
Legislation  aimed  at  barring 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  Worker 
from  the  mail  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Olin  D.  John¬ 
ston  of  South  Carolina. 

The  bill  does  not  mention 
these  newspapers  but  it  came 
as  a  result  of  official  corre¬ 
spondence  through  which  the 
Senator  learned  that  1,673,186 
copies  of  the  Worker  were  car¬ 
ried  second-class  in  1954  and 
that  revenue  totaled  $3,653  for 
services  estimated  to  cost  the 
taxpayer  $40,056. 

Abe  Goff,  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  solicitor,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  early  this  month 
(E&P,  March  12,  page  14)  that 
application  of  the  Subversive 
Control  Act  of  1954  to  the  Daily 
Worker  and  other  newspapers 
considered  to  be  in  the  same 
class,  is  a  current  study. 

Question  of  Subsidy 
Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  relayed  that  information  to 
Senator  Johnston  this  week.  The 
query  being  pursued,  the  Cabi- 


4  Million  Entries 
In  Puzzle  Game 

Minneapolis 
In  26  weeks  a  prizeword 
puzzle  feature  appealing  in 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune  has  brought  more  than 
four  million  direct,  write-in 
responses  from  readers. 

Robert  N.  Weed,  Star  and 
Tribune  public  service  direc¬ 
tor,  said  this  mountain  of 
mail,  mostly  2-cent  postal 
cards,  was  addressed  to 
Prize  Pete,  puzzle  editor, 
and  bore  readers’  solutions 
to  the  weekly  puzzle.  Cur¬ 
rent  prize  pot  is  $1,430.  Puz¬ 
zle  No.  26,  which  appeared 
March  6,  drew  449,349  en¬ 
tries. 

The  depai-tment’s  press  office 
offered  these  supporting  points: 

1.  Anyone  may  receive  the 
publications  first  cla.ss  mail; 
where  there  is  any  mail  stop¬ 
page,  it  concerns  only  lifting  of 
the  second-class  privilege. 

2.  No  delivery  of  the  Red 
publications  has  been  denied  to 
an  accredited  college  or  univer¬ 
sity,  any  study  or  legitimate 
research  group. 

3.  Stoppages  have  been  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  total 


Official  Honors 
For  Hears!  Trio 

Baltimore 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Heai-st 
Newspapers,  has  been  to  Balti¬ 
more  before,  but  never  as  tri¬ 
umphantly  as  on  Wednesday, 
March  16,  when  he  and  his  two 
Moscow-traveling  companions, 
J.  Kingsbury  Smith  and  Frank 
Coniff,  addressed  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  and  1,100  high  school 
students  on  his  “Report  From 
Russia,  Uncensored.” 

City  and  State  rolled  out  the 
red  carpet  for  the  “Three  Mus¬ 
keteers,”  as  one  official  char¬ 
acterized  them. 

At  a  pre-luncheon  reception 
by  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Baltimore  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  arranged  by  Fred  I.  Archi¬ 
bald,  publisher,  and  staff  assis¬ 
tants,  just  about  everybody  im¬ 
portant  in  the  business  and 
civic  life  of  the  city  was  there, 
including  Governor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin  and  Mayor  Thomas 
D’Alesandro. 

Governor  McKeldin  presented 
honorary  citizenship  certificates 
to  the  three  journalists  as  well 
as  cufflinks  with  the  state  seal 
upon  them.  Mayor  D’Alesandro 
highly  commended  their  exploits 
and  contributions  to  journalism. 


‘Six  Star  Club’ 

In  Partnership 

Milwaukee 

Ninety-seven  veteran  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  were  feted  at  a  banquet 
March  14  and  inducted  as  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  newly  form¬ 
ed  “Six  Star  Club,”  a  social 
organization. 

The  97,  representing  all  de¬ 
partments,  constitute  an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  percentage  of  the  in- 
plant  working  team — one-sixth. 
Their  aggregate  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  total  3,000  yeai's.  Dean  of 
the  group  is  Miss  Margaret 
Hansen,  editorial  secretary. 

The  guests  were  compliment¬ 
ed  and  commended  by  their 
host.  Publisher  Robert  C.  Bas¬ 
sett.  “I  don’t  think  this  is  an 
old  timer’s  club,”  he  said.  “This 
is  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  partners  together, 
and  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  part¬ 
nership  a  real  thing.” 

The  origin  of  the  club’s  name 
was  explained  by  Hetiry  C. 
Gronkiewicz,  Sentinel  business 
manager.  “The  six-star  is  our 
final  edition,”  he  pointed  out, 
“and  the  best  paper  we  have — 
and  that’s  the  way  you  are. 
You’re  the  best  people  we 
have.” 


net  member  wrote,  involves 
“the  question  of  whether  the 
Daily  Worker,  the  Worker,  and 
similar  publications  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Control  Act  of  1954, 
denying  the  Communist  Party 
any  of  the  ‘rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  which  have 
heretofore  been  granted  to  the 
said  party  or  any  subsidiary 
orgamzations  by  reason  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  political  subdivision  there¬ 
of!” 

The  precise  point  of  inquiry 
seems  to  be  whether  the  Work¬ 
er  is  a  “subsidiary  organiza¬ 
tion”  of  the  CP.  Senator  John¬ 
ston  told  his  colleagues  “the 
United  States  Government  is 
subsidizing  the  delivery  of  the 
Communist  sheet  the  Daily 
Worker  in  the  amount  of  $40,- 
000  annually.” 

The  Johnston  bill  mentions 
spread  of  Red  litei'ature  to  pro¬ 
mote  world  communism,  and,  to 
circulate  it  in  publicly-sup¬ 
ported  schools. 

P.O.  Rule  Explained 

The  Post  Office  is  standing 
firm  on  the  position  that  no  de¬ 
partmental  practice  bars  de¬ 
livery  of  Pravda  or  Izvestia  to 
any  individual  or  group  with  a 
legitimate  interest  in  official 
news  of  Russia. 


number  of  copies  given  over  to 
customs  officers  in  New  York 
City  and  in  almost  all  in¬ 
stances,  non-delivery  is  based 
on  the  written  request  of  the 
addressee,  many  of  the  refusers 
being  colleges. 

4.  Newsstand  sales  are  not 
interfered  with,  if  copies  for 
resale  are  received  by  means 
other  than  second-class  mail. 

5.  Any  institution,  group,  or 
individual  desiring  to  be  placed 
on  the  register  to  receive 
copies  (the  list  now  includes 
diplomatic  agencies,  registered 
foreign  agents,  addressees  who 
have  not  asked  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  be  destroyed  or  thrown 
away,  colleges,  research  and 
study  groups)  may  apply  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  stating 
the  purposes  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lished  information  is  to  be  put. 

In  practice,  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  advised  of  ar¬ 
rivals  of  Pravda,  Izvestia,  and 
some  other  communist  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  names  of  the  ad¬ 
dressees. 

Jamaica  Section 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  will  publish  on  Sunday, 
March  27,  a  special  section  de¬ 
voted  to  Jamaica,  British  West 
Indies,  which  is  celebrating  its 
300th  year  in  1955. 
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Mr.  Southern’s  newspaper  15,  according  to  W.  Lowrie  Kay, 
career  began  in  1885  when  he  manager  of  the  syndicate, 
joined  the  Kansas  City  Times  pr.  Kopf,  an  author  and 

as  a  reporter.  He  was  a  report-  former  educator,  believes  as 
er  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  said  of  him  in  the  Washington 
Independence  Sentinel  from  [>ost  and  Times  Herald,  “that 
1891  to  1898.  the  last  word  in  religion  has 

In  1898,  he  founded  the  Jack-  not  been  preached.”  He  will 
son  (Mo.)  Examiner,  a  weekly,  seek  in  his  column  as  he  has  in 
and  in  1905  founded  the  In-  jjjg  sermons,  “to  reveal  to  all 
dependence  Examiner,  of  which  kjnds  of  people  the  God  of  the 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  gibig  ^nd  of  Christ  and  of  hu- 
for  a  generation.  nian  experience.” 

When  he  was  elected  teacher  ,,  ...  r  , 

,  ,  .  ,  Former  minister  of  Mount 

of  his  adult  Bible  class  to  1910,  ,,  i.  •  t5 

.  ,  ...  1  Vernon  Church  in  Boston,  Dr. 

he  began  printing  a  resume  of  --  -  ,  ,.  . 

.  .  ,  .  .  f,  ,  Kopf  has  a  diverse  religious 

his  lectures  to  the  class.  His  ,  ,  ■,  r,  •  t>  %  , 

modern  applications  to  each  Bi-  p  .  v.  I’ 

ble  chapter  were  popular  with  f 

readers  there,  graduated  from  a  Pres- 

Othei-  newspapers  asked  to  be 

allowed  to  print  the  Bible  and  prepared  for  the  minis  ry 
studies  and  Mr.  Southern’s  syn-  ?  f  Methodist  seminary  the 
dicate  had  its  beginning.  University  School  of 

Mr.  Southern,  a  past  presi-  Theology.  He  married  a  Meth- 
dent  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 

Association,  was  a  delegate  to  ^^alfant  of  Philadelphia,  whom 
World  Press  Congresses  in  ®  mis.<^ionai-y  con- 

Honolulu  in  1921  and  in  Geneva  ^e^’eace  at  I  iinceton. 
in  1926  and  to  the  International  “I.  .'i^e  the  Congregational 
Press  Congress  in  Cologne,  traditions,  but  1  am  broad  in 
Germany,  in  1928.  He  was  hon-  interests,”  he  says, 
ored  in  19.36  by  the  University  „  _ 

of  Missouri  for  his  work  in  (Jnc-jhot  oonus 

journalism.  A  one-shot  Easter  Week  fea- 

iF/  I  j  ¥»  1*  •  offered  by  King  Features 

W eekend  Religious  Syndicate  is  “According  to 
Column  Reoflied  Scripture.”  In  seven  parts,  the 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carl  Heath  instance  is  a  quote 

Kopf,  minister  of  the  First  Con-  ^^om  the  prophesies  in  the  Old 
gregational  Church  of  Washing-  Testament,  followed  by  quotes 
ton,  D.  C.  and  president  of  the  from  the  New  Testament  show- 
Washington  Federation  of  ‘I'S  the  prophesy  was  ful- 
Churches,  has  been  signed  by  filled  during  the  last  week  of 
Tomorrow’s  Features  of  Leon-  Christ’s  life, 
ardtown,  Md.,  to  write  a  column  Each  panel,  which  comes  in 
called  “Tomorrow’s  Religion.”  either  three  or  four  column 
The  feature,  accenting  what  widths,  is  illustrated  by  old 
can  be  expected  in  religious  un-  masterworks  of  religious  art. 
derstanding  and  practice  in  to-  This  feature,  which  also  goes  as 
morrow’s  world,  will  be  a  week-  a  bonus  to  regular  clients  of 
end  release  running  from  450  Central  Press  Service,  comes 
to  500  words,  beginning  April  in  mat  form. 


SYNDICATES 


Helen  Ross^  Guidanee 
Column  Debuts  April  4 


Madhouse  merr> -go-roiiii  d ! 

funniest  family  in  print  commences  its 
a  ^  gay  antics  with  the  dawn  alarm  clock,  is  still 

^  in  fine  fettle  at  the  midnight  snack... 

stars  domestic  comedians,  performing  in  the  parlor,  bedroom,  and 
hath,  raising  the  roof  and  rafters  — and  the  reader’ 


National  Cartoonists’  Society 


’s  risibilities 


The  FlihhertTs 


is  a  new  feature,  lets  loose  floods  of  laughter,  is  a  tonic 
nobody  gets  tired  of  —  includes  Stan,  meek,  mild,  and  muddled . . . 
Fran,  the  Mrs. ...Wendy,  the  teen-ager,  gay,  giddy  and  giggly 
. . .  Butch,  the  fresh  egg . . .  Sis,  the  youngest  chick . . .  and 
Geddown,  the  pet  pooch.  Popular  with  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
this  six-day  strip  gives  the  reader  — and  circulation  —  a  lift! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

ChicagaTrihune^IVew  YarkJV^trs 
Syndicate,  Mnc. 


Cartoonist  of  the  Year  Award 

J  HOTEL  PIERRE  BALLROOM 
APRIL  26th,  1955 

S/  It'll  be  the  merriest!! 

,  Extra  added  attraction.. 

NO  SPEECHES!! 

For  reservations; 

NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS'  SOCIETY 
140  W.  57th  St.  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Get 

Your 

Tickets 

MOV#*. 


$30  per 
Couple 
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Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

lighten  many  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  on  features. 

The  problem  of  comics,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Walter  Lister,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  Maurice  T.  Reilly, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune — New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  one  that  should  be 
heeded  by  all  editoi*s  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

As  comic  artist  of  “Mutt  and 
Jeff”  for  over  20  years,  it  was 
very  discouraging  to  me  to  find 
that  after  the  war,  newspapers, 
continued  the  practice  of  using 
strips  in  the  four  column  size 
and  then  resorted  to  quantity 
instead  of  quality.  All  kinds  of 
strips  are  jammed  into  a  comic 
page,  with  headings  cut  into 
each  strip  to  make  room  for 
more. 

The  smaller  strips,  through 
the  years  have  inadvertently  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  poorer  quality  of 
the  product.  The  punch  of  a 
good  strip  is  oft  times  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space  to  put 
it  over  in  a  proper  fashion.  The 
larger  lettering  necessary  in  a 
strip  these  days  also  cuts  down 
the  space  for  art  and  action. 
Much  of  the  white  space,  so 
necessai'y  to  make  a  pictui'e  at¬ 
tractive  is  also  lost.  What  have 
we  left?  A  blur. 

How  well  I  remember  the  old 
eight  column  “Mutt  and  Jeff” 
strip  that  gloriously  flourished 
across  the  page  in  the  old  days. 
Those  were  the  days  of  ‘wider 
screen’  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Al  Smith 

Demarest,  N.  J. 

Anonymity,  Please 

To  THE  Editor:  Of  all  the 
ethics  the  harried  editor  has  to 
wrestle  to  an  occasional  fall, 
the  one  most  nearly  contorted 
to  corkscrew  dimensions  is  the 
one  involved  with  the  treatment 
of  news  (or  is  it  properly 
^  news?)  related  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

As  one  of  that  august  fra¬ 
ternity,  I  felt  impelled  to  an 
examination  of  the  problem  by 
a  breach  of  the  trust  via  a  re¬ 
cent  sjTidicate  column  item 
from  Hollywood  that  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  flickers, 
“I’m  happy  to  say,”  had  joined 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

It  was  bad  taste  on  two 
counts: 

1)  The  casual  naming. 

2)  The  neglect  of  deletion  by 
editors. 

It  was  assumed  that  all  edi¬ 


tors,  presumed  to  be  abreast  of 
the  mores  of  their  times,  would 
know  that  the  Fellowship  of  Al¬ 
coholics  Anonymous  appreci¬ 
ates  the  preservation  of  anony¬ 
mity  .  .  .  and  that  aspirants  to 
the  Fellowship’s  happy  sobriety 
may,  likewise,  prefer  anonymity 
unless  set  aside  by  personal 
option,  as  has  been  done  on  oc¬ 
casion. 

There  come  to  mind  several 
instances  of  such  purposeful, 
voluntary  revelations,  by  the 
possessors,  themselves,  of  news¬ 
worthy  names. 

One  was  the  appearance,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  of  a  magazine 
article  in  which  a  great  radio- 
TV  personality  cracked  the 
shell  of  his  sober  anonymity. 
The  day  the  magazine  hit  the 
stands  he  also  cracked  the 
shell  of  his  sobriety,  to  the 
chagrin  of  intimates  and  friend¬ 
ly  acquaintances  in  and  out  of 
A  A.  Later,  his  renewed  sobiiety 
again  broke  into  print,  with  pic¬ 
tures.  In  the  wake  of  that  he 
disappeared  from  the  narrator’s 
role  of  a  big  industrial  air  show, 
without  any  subsequent  explan¬ 
ation. 

Then  there  was  the  highly 
readable  book  by  the  son  of  a 
very  famous  author,  in  which 
the  revelations  of  the  son,  also 
a  writer,  seemed  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  justification.  A  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  knowledge  of 
emotional  effects  of  family  life 
on  the  career  of  the  developing 
alcoholic,  the  book  did  little  to 
exploit  an  AA  association.  It 
mentioned  it,  casually,  at  one 
place. 

But  there  have  been  other 
exploitations  of  AA  member¬ 
ship  for  personal  profit  and  that 
is  the  element  virtually  all 
AAs  dislike. 

In  fact,  the  only  really  justi¬ 
fiable  breach  of  such  self- 
effacement  I  can  readily  recall 
was  one  I  observed  during  my 
early  clays  in  AA,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  A  distressed  worthy 
brother  became  a  bit  erring  in 
the  club  one  day  and  began 
heaving  pool  balls  through  a 
second-floor  window  into  the 
Bush  street  traffic.  The  snack 
bar  attendant  was  forced  to 
call  the  gendarmes. 

The  headline  over  the  Exam¬ 
iner  story,  evolved  on  a  desk 
where  a  former  Washington 
correspondent  was  among  the 
crew,  said: 

“Alcoholic  Loses 

His  Anonymity” 

As  I  remarked  at  the  outset, 
the  editorial  ethic  on  AA  news 
is,  indeed,  of  corkscrew  shape. 

Yet  those  of  us  in  or  once  of 
the  world  of  print,  and  who 
still  cherish  our  love  for  the 
press,  sort  of  hope  that,  as  time 


goes  along,  the  writers  and  the 
copyreaders,  and  the  editors, 
will  be  as  remarkably  good  to 
AA  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  everything  con¬ 
sidered. 

For  many  of  us  fear  that  in¬ 
creasing  loose  treatment  could 
be  an  expanding  means  of  de¬ 
struction  of  a  great,  beneficent 
tide  in  human  affairs. 

Alias  Anonymous 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Even  Copy  Boys! 

To  THE  Editer:  Wouldn’t 
this  be  proof  that  even  the  copy 
boys  read  Editor  &  Publisher? 

Came  a  handout  from  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  manufacturer 
of  a  certain  corn  plaster  was 
embarking  upon  a  terrific  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  campaign. 

The  handout  also  reported 
that  the  corn  plaster  people 
were'  going  to  do  a  whale  of  a 
job  in  a  number  of  the  leading 
magazines. 

And  all  of  this,  the  handout 
said,  would  be  pulled  together 
at  the  merchandising  counter 
by  some  of  the  snazziest  point- 
of-sale  lithography  ever  devised 
in  the  ivory  towers  of  the  ad 
agencies. 

I  sailed  the  handout  into  a 
waste  basket  along  with  a  lot 
of  other  tripe.  But  a  member 
of  our  copy-boy  staff  fished  it 
out  and  added  this  line  on  the 
bottom,  then  hung  it  on  the 
bulletin  board: 

“And  they’re  giving  newspa¬ 
pers  their  publicity.” 

John  T.  Bills 
Business  &  Financial  Editor 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
• 

Building  for  Doctors 

Omaha 

World  Publishing  Company, 
nublisher  of  the  Omahn  World- 
Herald,  will  erect  a  $2,500,000 
medical  office  building  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  downtown  square  block. 


If 


you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 5  Hamilf OR  St.,  SydRoy  ARstrall* 
Ananal  SubscriptioB  to  U.  S.  $3J(h 
Wri*9  far  wrnnpU  eepjr. 


Through 

Editor  &  Publisher's 

Classified  Section 


Buy  and  Sell 
Printing  Equipment 


Buy  or  Sell 
Newspaper 
Properties 


X. 


Hire  Good  Help- 
Find  A  New  Job 


Reach  Accounts  For 
New  Ideas— Services 


JUST  A  FEW  IDEAS 
TO  HELP  YOU 
“TIE-UP” 

With  Prospects 
PARTICULARLY— 
during  these  busy  weeks 
of  Preparation  for 

The  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

(American  Newspaper 
Pub.  Assn.)  at 
New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
APRIL  25  through 
APRIL  28,  1955 
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Press  Expose 
Puts  Politician 
In  New  Light 

Chicago 

Teamwork  on  the  part  of 
two  Chicago  Sun-Times  re¬ 
porters — one  with  a  tenacious 
knack  of  tracing  things  through 
documents,  the  other  with  an 
investigative  bent  in  dealing 
with  people — has  resulted  in  a 
Chicago  alderman  facing  dis¬ 
barment  proceedings  and  his 
resignation  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  city  clerk. 

Aid.  Benjamin  M.  Becker’s 
case  is  now  before  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association’s  grievance 
committee  and  board  of  man¬ 
agers,  sitting  a.«  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Becker,  in  resigning 
after  his  nomination  for  city 
clerk,  has  vowed  he  will  clear 
his  name  as  an  attorney,  now 
charged  with  misconduct  in  fee¬ 
sharing. 

Becker’s  predicament  came  as 
a  result  of  a  month’s  investiga¬ 
tion  and  disclosures  by  the 
Sun-Times. 

Credit  for  the  expose  goes  to 
Max  Sonderby,  S-T  reporter 
with  a  penchant  for  digging  in¬ 
to  documents,  and  to  Richard 
Lewis,  a  reporter  with  an  “in¬ 
quiring  way’’  among  those  who 
had  paid  fees  for  zoning  varia¬ 
tions.  “They  complemented  each 
other  as  an  investigative  team,” 
said  Milburn  P.  Akers,  S-T 
executive  editor. 

The  Sun-Times  has  dubbed 
.41d.  Becker  as  “Honest  Ben” 
because  he  had  previously  posed 
as  a  paragon  of  civic  virtue. 
He  had  expressed  the  view  that 
lawyers  in  public  office  “must 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards 
of  public  service.” 

“Our  suspicion  of  Becker  was 


Sheen 


aroused  when,  by  a  margin  of 
his  own  vote,  he  retained  the 
chairmanship  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  Emergency  Crime  Commit¬ 
tee  or  Big  Nine  after  becoming 
a  candidate  for  city  clerk,”  said 
a  Sun-Times  editorial. 

The  Sun-Times  broke  the 
story  last  February  after  trac¬ 
ing  18  checks  involved  in  zoning 
cases. 

• 

Marion  Sheen,  AP 
Executive,  Dies 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Marion  J.  Sheen,  52,  general 
executive  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Southeast,  died 
here  March  22 
of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment. 

A  native  of 
Florida  and  an 
A  P  newsman- 
executive  for 
more  than  25 
years,  he  was 
stricken  two 
weeks  ago  and 
w  a  s  hospital¬ 
ized. 

Mr.  Sheen  attended  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University  and  the 
University  of  Virginia.  His 
first  newspaper  experience  was 
with  the  Palm  Beach  Times, 
from  1922  to  1925.  In  1927-28 
he  was  with  the  Savannah, 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

He  entered  the  AP  service 
in  Louisville  in  1928.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  general  desk 
in  New  York  March  16,  1931. 
He  was  transferred  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Atlanta  as  general  exe¬ 
cutive  last  Nov.  1. 

• 

Ad  Salesman  Killed 

Chicago 

Robert  J.  Alexander,  31  ad¬ 
vertising  repr-esentative  of  This 
Week  magazine  here,  died 
March  21  in  an  Iowa  hospital, 
following  injuries  suffered  when 
his  car  collided  with  a  trailer 
truck. 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
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Better  Work 
By  Lensmen 

Called  Need 

Kent,  Ohio 

George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
challenged  press  photographers 
to  do  an  increasingly  better  job 
as  he  keynoted  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Short  Course  in  Press 
Photography  this  week  at  Kent 
State  University. 

The  talk  followed  a  welcome 
to  the  200  photographers  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Bowman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  KSU,  Prof,  William 
Taylor,  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Prof.  James  A. 
Fosdick,  director  of  the  course. 

Mr.  Yates  said  the  news  pho¬ 
tographer  must  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  and  well  rounded 
individual.  He  also  pointed  to 
the  need  for  the  third  dimen¬ 
sion  in  photography.  This  he 
described  as  getting  a  pleasing 
expression  on  the  face  of  the 
subject  even  if  the  picture  is 
merely  an  ordinary  head  and 
shoulders  shot. 

“We  must  make  the  pictures, 
not  just  take  them,”  he  said. 
The  majority  of  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  pictures  today  are  feature 
news  pictures  which  require 
special  effort  to  attract  the 
reader,  he  added. 

Dean  Conger,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  stressed  that  a  variety  of 
camera  equipment  does  not 
make  a  photographer  versatile, 
but  rather  what  he  is  able  to 
do  with  his  equipment  in  the 
matter  of  interesting  angles 
and  unusual  shots  that  make 
a  successful  picture. 

• 

Shelley  Pierce  Given 
2  Reportorial  Awards 

Railroad  management  and 
labor  joined  this  week  in  cit¬ 
ing  Shelley  Pierce,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  (New  York)  since  1942 
for  outstanding  reporting  and 
1  analysis  of  railroad  news  dur¬ 
ing  1954.  This  is  the  first  time 
a  newspaper  man  has  received 
this  double  honor. 

The  Bi-otherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers  awarded  him  a 
citation  for  “expert,  unbiased 
and  accurate  reporting  of 
American  railroads.”  The  Fed¬ 
eration  for  Railway  Progress 
named  him  for  its  1954  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award  “in  recognition 
of  his  clear  and  objective  re¬ 
porting  of  new’s  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry.” 


Tolbert’s  Texas 
Daily  Column 

Dallas 

Frank  X.  Tolbert,  reporter 
for  the  Dallas  News,  author 
of  two  books  and  writer  for 
slick  paper  magazines,  has 
begun  a  5-day-a-week  col¬ 
umn.  Titled  “Tolbert’s  Tex¬ 
as,”  it  deals  with  personali¬ 
ties  and  happenings  of  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

The  42-year-old  son  of  a 
Texas  ranchman,  Mr.  Tolbert 
has  friends  in  all  walks  of 
life  who  have  one  main  simi¬ 
larity — they  are  characters.” 
He’s  partial  to  friends  like 
an  elderly  Texan  who  always 
went  barefoot,  winter  and 
summer,  for  health  reasons. 

He  grew  up  in  West  Texas 
and  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Amarillo,  Wichita  Falls 
and  Forth  Worth.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Marine 
Corps’  magazine  Leatherneck. 

Privacy  Suit  Fails; 

Slain  Boy’s  Picture 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
District  Judge  George  W. 
Prichard  dismissed  a  $35,000 
“invasion  of  privacy”  suit  filed 
against  the  Journal-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  by  the  parents 
of  8-year-old  Jimmy  Bremmer 
who  was  slain  last  Fall. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  the 
Journal-Tribune  published  a 
picture  showing  the  finding  of 
the  boy’s  body  in  a  field  near 
Sioux  City.  The  parents  charged 
that  publication  of  the  picture 
invaded  their  constitutional 
right  of  privacy. 

Judge  Prichard  held  that 
neither  the  Iowa  statutes  nor 
the  Iowa  Constitution  recog¬ 
nized  any  right  of  privacy 
under  the  circumstances. 

• 

Newspaper  Design 
Seminars  Scheduled 

Four  seminars  on  Newspaper 
Design  will  be  sponsored  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  to  encourage  typographic 
excellence  in  newspapers,  it  is 
announced  by  J.  W.  Reid,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  authority  on  newspaper 
styling,  will  conduct  the  semin¬ 
ars,  and  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  will  be  invited  to  enroll 
their  editorial  make-up  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  schedule  is:  New  York, 
May  9-13;  Chicago,  May  23-27; 
San  Francisco,  June  6-10;  and 
New  Orleans,  Oct.  24-28. 
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Parleys  Mend 
Rift  Between 
Press,  Doctors 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Somi-annual  sessions  of  press 
and  doctors  here  has  resulted  in 
an  era  of  understanding  that 
has  provided  a  realization  of 
the  needs  of  all. 

In  evidence,  the  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal  now  covers 
regularly  the  meetings  of  the 
Marin  County  Medical  Society, 
an  organization  that  usually 
met  behind  closed  doors. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  an  era 
of  misunderstanding  that  de¬ 
veloped  a  few  years  back  when 
the  doctors  rejected  a  fellow 
physician’s  application  for  the 
the  Marin  General  Hospital 
stalf. 

The  I-J  maintained  editorial¬ 
ly  that  any  physician  judged 


Sheriff  Requests 
New  Safety  Drive 

Biffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Courier-Express  Crusade 
for  Safety  will  be  revived,  in 
answer  to  pleas  from  Sheriff 
Arthur  D.  Britt  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  officials  who  are  appalled  at 
the  rapidly  increasing  traffic 
death  rate  since  the  crusade 
ended  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  a  statement  Sheriff  Britt 
said:  “I  respectfully  urge  the 
Courier-Express  to  revive  its 
great  Crusade  for  Safety  which 
it  sponsored  in  1954.  The  year 
ended  with  a  decline  in  traffic 
deaths  and  accidents.  The  re¬ 
duction,  I  am  sure  in  my  mind, 
Avas  due  principally  to  the  daily 
hammering  on  the  subject  of 
traffic  safety  by  the  Courier- 
Express.” 

• 

Press  Responsibility 


Auto  Page  Made 
Monday  Feature 

Houston 

Because  of  the  public’s  in- 
cieased  interest  in  automobiles, 
the  Houston  Post  is  now  devot¬ 
ing  a  full  page  to  automotive 
topics.  Entitled  “Cars”,  this 
Monday  page  is  the  brain  child 
of  Mel  Martin,  whose  popular 
column  “Autorama”  is  the  lead 
feature. 

The  pvage  is  designed  to  give 
readers  information  on  antique 
cars,  classics,  hot-rods,  customs, 
sports  cars,  racing  cars,  produc¬ 
tion  stock  cars  and  trucks  .  .  . 
and  on  automotive  products  and 
services.  Each  week  the  “Auto¬ 
motive  Spotlight”  is  turned  on 
outstanding  individuals  or  firms 
of  both  local  and  national  im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  Mai'tin  has  had  a  long 
interest  in  cars.  He  owned  a 
Model  T  Ford  when  he'  was  11 


Anti-Secrecy  Bill 
Dies  in  Secret  Vote 

Topeka,  Kas. 

A  “Right  to  Know”  Bill 
which  would  have  barred 
public  bodies  in  Kansas 
from  holding  executive  ses¬ 
sions  died  by  the  sword  it 
sought  to  blunt. 

The  measure  was  killed  by 
a  Senate  Committee — by  se¬ 
cret  vote  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion. 

Before  the  present  legisla¬ 
tive  session  convened,  the 
Legislative  Council  took  a 
stand  against  legislation  to 
enforce  open  administrative 
meetings  and  hearings.  It 
voiced  the  opinion  that 
“discretion  as  to  open  meet¬ 
ings  is  now  being  exercised 
in  Kansas  rather  well  on  the 
whole  and  legislation  would 
not  improve  the  situation.” 


competent  by  the  State  was 
competent  as  a  doctor,  the  phy¬ 
sician  took  the  case  to  the 
courts,  and  hard  feelings  pre¬ 
vailed  on  several  sides. 

Later  the  doctor  w’as  appoint¬ 
ed,  but  new  misunderstanding 
developed  from  the  erection  of 
a  district  hospital,  creating 
financial  problems  for  two  ex¬ 
isting  hospitals. 

Jack  Craemer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  a  hospital  executive 
conferred.  It  was  decided  that 
doctors,  hospital  staff  members 
and  newsmen  should  meet  to 
thrash  out  problems  resultant 
from  the  “ruckus”  that  had  now 
gotten  beyond  the  bounds  of 
good  taste. 

“Some  of  the  doctors  met  for 
the  first  time  at  that  first  meet¬ 
ing,”  reports  Chapin  Day,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  I-J  editorial  page. 
A  third  session  was  held  re¬ 
cently,  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  a  barbecue  and  swim 
party. 

Recent  discussions  at  society 
meetings  have  been  on  such 
touchy  matters  as  standard 
medical  fees  and  legislation. 
These  meetings  are  reported  in 
the  I-J,  Avith  Mr.  Craemer  or 
Mr.  Day  alternating  in  the  re¬ 
porting. 

Chester  Yearbook 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Chester  Times  published 
its  1955  Delaware  County  Year¬ 
book  on  March  21.  The  184- 
page  volume  is  sold  for  25 
cents  and  distribution  is  han¬ 
dled  through  newsdealers  and 
carriers.  Nicholas  M.  Fellman, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  di¬ 
rected  the  production  of  the 
book. 


Seminar  March  31 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  will  soon  head  back  to 
school  for  two  days  and  two 
nights  of  intensive  study.  The 
occasion  will  be  a  “Press  Re¬ 
sponsibility”  Seminar  at  Penn 
State  University,  March  31- 
April  1,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  extension  division. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  President 
Eisenhower’s  press  secretary, 
shares  the  spotlight  with  a  list 
of  16  persons  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  group  A  special  panel 
discussion  on  “'What  I  Want  to 
Read  in  My  Newspaper”  fea¬ 
tures  a  housewife,  a  tnick 
driver,  a  farmer  and  a  high 
school  senior. 


years  old.  His  “Autorama”  col¬ 
umn  has  been  a  Post  feature 
since  1952. 

• 

Newsmen  Lecture 
At  Police  Academy 

Cleveland 
A  group  of  Cleveland  news¬ 
papermen  were  invited  to  lec¬ 
ture  recently  to  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Police'  Academy.  They 
were  Sanford  Sobul,  chief  po¬ 
lice  reporter  of  the  Cleveland 
News;  Forrest  Allen,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  of  the  Cleveland 
Press;  Sanford  Watzman,  who 
covers  police  brass  and  criminal 
courts  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  William  M.  Davy, 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  Guild  sponsored  the  talks 
jointly  with  the'  police  depart¬ 
ment. 


New  Suggestion  Plan 

Augusta,  Me. 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Broadcasting  Serv¬ 
ices  have  started  a  new  sug¬ 
gestion  plan  in  which  both  em¬ 
ployes  now  on  the  payroll  and 
retired  workers  may  partici¬ 
pate.  Each  suggestion  when  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  committee  Avill  pay 
at  least  $5  to  the  originator. 


Cunningham  Appointed 

Appointment  of  Guy  Cun¬ 
ningham  as  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Nation’s  Business  was 
announced  this  week.  Formerly 
connected  with  T'V,  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  for  nine  years  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Morristown 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record  and  later 
became  editor  of  the  Madison 
(N.  J.)  Eagle. 


Sober  Edits  NEA’s 
Fol  News  Digest 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Prof.  Jacob  Scher  of  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  News  Digest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  The  digest  was  previ¬ 
ously  edited  by  Hugh  Boyd,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Daily  Home  News. 

Mr.  Scher,  former  Chicago 
newspaperman,  is  a  member  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  legal  committee.  The 
NEA’s  monthly  digest  goes  to 
member  papers,  keeping  them 
informed  of  events  in  “the  con¬ 
tinuing  struggle  for  access  to 
the  news.” 
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Netvhouse 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


several  times  his  plans  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  paper  in  St. 
Louis.  The  story  was  told  that 
Mr.  Saigh’s  interest  in  the  G-D 
waned  when  he  was  informed  it 
would  take  better  than  $6,000,- 
000  to  buy  it. 

This  is  Mr.  Newhouse’s  big¬ 
gest  purchase  and  the  first 
since  he  acquired  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  in  December, 
19.50,  for  $5,250  000  cash  plus 
$350,000  for  a  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion. 

Two  months  ago  he  believed 
he  had  negotiated  successfully 
for  the  Nashville  newspapers, 
but  a  last-minute  financial  ar¬ 
rangement  by  James  G.  Stah- 
laan,  which  enabled  him  to  buy 
full  control  of  the  Banner, 
wiped  out  the  deal. 

The  Globe-Democrat’s  latest 
ABC  figures  (in  round  num¬ 
bers)  were;  Morning,  292,000; 
Saturday,  275,000;  Sunday,  335,- 
000.  In  1954  it  earned  11,500,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
weekday  issues  and  7,000,000  on 
Sunday.  This  total  was  about 
half  of  the  Post-Dispatch  lin¬ 
age. 

Ultramodern  Plant 

Net  revenue  of  the  G-D  has 
been  “in  excess  of  $250,000”  a 
year,  E  &  P  learned  on  author¬ 
ity.  Its  plant  at  Twelfth  and 
Franklin  Streets,  built  in  1931, 
is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
in  the  country  and  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  $100,000  a  year  in  rentals. 

When  Mr.  Newhouse  went  to 
St.  Louis  on  March  18  for  his 
first  talks  about  the  possible 
purchase  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  in  that  city. 
He  traveled  by  plane,  a  method 
he  eschews  except  for  his  visits 
to  Portland  which  he  can’t 
work  into  a  regular  weekly 
itinerary. 

Mr.  Newhouse  came  back  to 
New  York  and  went  into  seclu¬ 
sion  while  the  deal  was  worked 
out,  then  he  returned  for  the 
closing  on  Wednesday.  Word 
leaked  out  rapidly  and  although 
the  Post-Dispatch  knew  of  the 
sale  it  refrained  from  scooping 
its  rival,  out  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Ray.  The  release  was  given 
for  morning  papers. 

Managing  Editor  Aaron  Ben- 
esch  was  a  busy  man.  He 
passed  out  carbon  copies  of  the 
Ray  statement  to  reporters, 
who  had  been  called  by  tele¬ 
phone  for  a  4:30  P.M.  confer¬ 
ence  with  him.  Mr.  Benesch 
was  city  editor  of  the  Star- 
Times  when  it  was  sold.  He 
now  wrote  the  story  of  the 


G-D  sale  for  his  own  paper.  He 
took  takes  to  the  slot  man 
himself. 

How  Staff  Heard  News 

Mr.  Newhouse  and  Mr.  Ray 
were  at  the  latter’s  residence 
shortly  before  the  news  was 
announced,  but  they  would  not 
see  reporters  or  photographers. 

Many  members  of  the  G-D 
staff  learned  of  the  sale  of  the 
paper  around  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Some  had  offered 
the  paper’s  police  reporter  a 
kidding  bet  of  $20  that  the  pa¬ 
per  would  be  sold  before  night, 
and  the  reporter  had  called  the 
city  desk  with  what  he  had 
heard. 

In  the  spacious  news  room 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  G-D 
building  the  work  of  getting 
out  the  first  edition  went  ahead 
quietly.  Copies  of  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Newhouse  for  employes 
were  distributed  around  the 
building. 

It  was  the  first  change  in  St. 
Louis  newspaper  ownership 
since  the  Post-Dispatch  became 
the  city’s  only  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  June  15,  1951.  Also  it 
was  the  first  passing  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  major  St.  Louis  paper 
to  other  than  a  St.  Louisan. 

Insured  for  Million 

Mr.  Ray  has  always  had  his 
office  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  editorial  department.  He 
keeps  a  close  watch  over  the 
editorial  policy. 

He  once  said:  “I  have  never 
been  anything  but  a  newspaper 
man.  My  whole  interest  is  in 
newspaper  work  and  I  try  con¬ 
scientiously  to  maintain  this  in¬ 
terest  in  integrity. 

“I  have  no  outside  business 
connections.  Of  course,  I  have 
personal  investments,  but  I 
make  it  a  strict  rule,  from 
which  I  never  deviate  under  any 
circumstances,  not  to  buy 
stocks  or  securities  of  any  com¬ 
pany  whose  influence  might 
transgress  on  my  first  and  sole 
interest — the  Globe-Democrat.” 

Mr.  Ray  was  listed  in  1929  as 
one  of  305  persons  in  the  United 
States  with  insurance  of  $1,- 
000,000  or  more.  At  that  time 
he  was  listed  as  holding  $1,200,- 
000  in  life  insurance  and  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Elzey  G. 
Burkham,  was  listed  as  having 
$3,000,000  in  insurance. 

Mr.  Ray  became  principal 
owner  of  the  G-D  in  1925  by 
buying  580  shares  of  Globe 
Printing  Co.  stock  held  by  the 
McKee  Estate.  Purchase  price 
was  $1,305,000.  The  stock  of 
the  company  consisted  of  1,000 
shares,  with  par  value  each  of 
$1,000. 


A  few  days  later  a  dividend 
of  $1,000,000  in  preferred  stock 
was  declared  by  Globe  Printing 
Co. 

Mr.  Ray’s  wife  left  an  estate 
of  $392,624,  principal  asset  of 
which  was  2,032  shares  of  G-D 
Publishing  Co.  Common  stock. 


appraised  in  August,  1948,  at 
$508,000.  Mr.  Ray  was  named 
beneficiary. 

The  estate  of  E.  Lansing  Ray 
Jr.,  totaling  $44,554,  was  left 
in  trust  for  his  sons,  Talton 
Francis  Ray  and  E.  Lansing 
III. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Ray 


For  three  proud  and  grate¬ 
ful  generations  my  family  has 
owned  and  controlled  the  Globe- 
Democrat.  Today  that  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  pass  to  an¬ 
other.  And  it  is  my  desire  to 
state  the  reasons  which  have 
led  me  to  this  decision,  and  why 
the  purchaser,  Mr.  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  was  selected  as  the 
one  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  from  this 
day  on. 

I  had  the  very  natural  hope 
and  desire  that  my  son,  the 
late  Lieut.  Col.  E.  Lansing  Ray 
Jr.,  of  the  Counter  Intelligence, 
would  succeed  me  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  and 
that  the  fourth  generation 
would  carry  on,  and  I  planned 
accordingly.  But  fate  willed 
otherwise.  Also,  I  have  not 
escaped  the  effects  of  advancing 
years.  In  fact,  I  have  recently 
had  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  my  share  of  vjllness. 

To  Carry  On  Policies 

I  have  had  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  with  or  without  my 
approval  the  future  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  would  have  to 
be  entrusted  to  others.  I  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  that  the 
changeover  would  be  made  with 
my  approval  and  while  I  could 
choose  my  successor. 

In  reaching  this  determina¬ 
tion,  I  was  prompted  primarily 
— in  fact  solely — by  my  abiding 
interest  in  this  community 
where  I  am  so  firmly  rooted. 

Above  all,  I  wanted  the 
Globe-Democrat  to  carry  on 
the  policies  established  by  my 
family  over  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  and  which  help¬ 
ed  to  make  it  really  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Also,  as  an  integral  part  of 
this  program,  I  wanted  to  be 
certain  that  our  able  and  loyal 
staff  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  this  newspaper’s  great¬ 
ness  would  remain  intact.  These 
conditions  which  I  laid  down 
have  been  fully  met  by  Mr. 
Newhouse.  Not  only  did  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  commit  himself  to 
these  conditions,  his  entire 
newspaper  history  over  the  past 
30  years  reveals  that  he  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  these  very 
principles.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Newhouse  for  years.  I  have 


watched  his  newspaper  career — 
and  a  remarkable  career  it  is 
— with  very  great  interest.  Over 
the  years  he  has  acquired  a 
number  of  newspapers.  But  to 
me  one  vital  feature  of  his 
operation  is  that  each  of  his 
newspapers  is  complete  master 
of  its  own  destiny.  There  is 
not  a  semblance  of  chain  man¬ 
agement;  there  is  not  even  a 
central  office.  In  every  instance 
Mr.  Newhouse  has  retained  in¬ 
tact  the  staff  of  each  newspa¬ 
per  whose  operations  he  took 
over.  And  in  every  instance  the 
foimer  owners  were  urged  to 
stay  on  in  order  to  continue  the 
policies  established  by  them. 

Remains  in  Charge 

I  have  likewise  been  invited 
and  urged  to  stay  on  at  the 
Globe-Democrat  in  the  very 
same  capacity  in  which  I  have 
seiwed  it  in  the  past.  I  have 
accepted  that  invitation  and 
my  name  will  continue  on  the 
newspaper’s  masthead.  As  in 
the  past,  I  shall  in  the  future 
set  the  political  and  editorial 
policies  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
and  shall  bring  to  that  task 
whatever  vigor  and  talents  with 
which  I  am  endowed. 

Naturally  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  offers  to  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  one  at  least  at  a  higher 
figure.  I  accepted  Mr.  New¬ 
house’s  offer  because  as  I  have 
tried  to  show  in  this  state¬ 
ment  I  sincerely  believe  it  is 
for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  of  my  beloved 
city  and  the  community  at 
large. 

I  am  a  native  St.  Louisan.  I 
have  lived  here  for  more  than 
70  years  and  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Globe- Democrat 
for  more  than  a  half-century. 
This  newspaper  today  is  in  its 
103rd  year.  The  progress  and 
development  of  this  city  have 
always  dominated  thinking  of 
the  Globe-Democrat,  and  my 
personal  interest  will  remain 
as  constant  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  I  know  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
is  determined  to  make  a  better 
St.  Louis  the  dominant  policy 
of  the  newspaper  which  he 
now  controls.  I  ask  for  him 
the  same  kind  consideration  and 
cooperation  that  the  people  of 
the  49th  state  have  consistent¬ 
ly  extended  to  me. 
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Globe-Democrat  Famed 
For  News  Enterprise 


The  Globe  -  Democrat  was 
started  as  the  Mi/taouri  Demo¬ 
crat  in  August,  1852,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  McKee  and  William  Hill. 
The  Democrat  was  incorporated 
within  less  than  a  year  with 
two  other  newspapers,  the 
Union  and  the  Signal,  but  re¬ 
tained  its  name. 

On  its  editorial  staff  were 
Francis  P.  Blair,  W.  S.  McKee, 
a  cousin  of  the  founder;  Peter 

L.  Foy  and  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
who  later  became  Governor  of 
Missouri.  A  member  of  the 
business  staff  was  young  Daniel 

M.  Houser,  who  later  became 
the  paper’s  president. 

Hay  and  Nicolay 
In  Springfield,  Ill.  was  a 
young  correspondent  John  Hay, 
who  sent  dispatches  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  direct  from  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  (then  Governor)  of¬ 
fice.  According  to  Walter  B. 
Stevens,  in  his  centennial  his¬ 
tory  of  Missouri,  “One  of  the 
traditions  is  that  Lincoln  wrote 
some  of  the  political  corres¬ 
pondence  which  Hay  sent  to 
St.  Louis.’’ 

Another  member  of  the 
Democrat  staff  was  John  G. 
Nicolay,  a  traveling  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  was  later  on  Lincoln’s 
secretarial  staff  with  Hay. 

So  the  Democrat  from  the 
'  first  marched  forward  under  the 
standards  of  Lincolnism.  'The 
Democrat,  paradoxically,  drift¬ 
ed  into  Republicanism  and  de¬ 
spite  its  position  in  a  slave 
state,  the  paper  gained  strength 
and  began  to  extend  its  circu¬ 
lation  beyond  St.  Louis. 

In  1860  the  Democrat 
staunchly  supported  the  Union 
against  Secession.  Its  position 
was  a  difficult  one  in  the  St. 
Louis  of  those  days  and  its 
publishers  came  to  be  described 
as  examples  of  stalwart,  fear¬ 
less  journalism, 
j  3  Cheers  from  Soldiers 
The  Democrat  came  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  among  foremost  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Administration.  It 
became  the  custom  of  every 
passing  regiment  of  Union  sol¬ 
diers  to  halt  in  front  of  the 
Democrat  office  and  give  three 
cheers. 

Out  of  the  East  came  a  re¬ 
markable  newspaperman  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  McCullagh.  The  orig¬ 
inator  type,  he  is  credited  with 
having  “invented”  the  interview 
as  it  is  known  today.  He  had  a 
knack  of  getting  men  in  public 
life  to  talk  for  publication. 

His  interview  with  Alexander 


Statement  by  Newhouse 
Mr.  Newhouse  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  “There  is 
little  that  I  can  add  to  the 
statement  of  Mr,  Ray.  I  am 
proud  and  gratified  that  he  has 
selected  me  to  carry  on  the 
fine  traditions  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat.  I  hope  I  will  justify 
his  faith  in  me.” 


H.  Stephens,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  criticized  Jefferson  Davis  as 
having  been  responsible  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy, 
was  a  national  sensation.  And 
it  was  McCullagh  who  inter¬ 
viewed  President  Andrew  John¬ 
son  on  the  occasion  of  John¬ 
son’s  impeachment. 

On  March  22,  1872,  McKee 
and  Houser  sold  their  Democrat 
interests  to  George  W.  Fish- 
back  the  third  partner,  and  on 
July  18,  they  established  the 
Globe.  The  Globe’s  platform 
from  the  out. set  was  Republi¬ 
canism.  In  the  following  year 
McCullagh  was  brought  over 
to  be  managing  editor.  Bitter 


McCullagh  died  in  1896  and 
Capt.  Henry  King  became  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

In  April,  1892,  the  G-D 
moved  into  a  new  building. 
This  one  lasted  until  1931  when 


Jos.  Pulitzer 
Honored  on 

This  one  lasted  until  iy3i  wnen  TI)  *  J.V»  J 

the  present  monumental  home  /  (Jtll  JjirtllClQV 
of  the  G-D  was  first  occupied.  J 


In  1919  the  G-D  absorbed  its 
life-long  rival,  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  The  G-D  then  ceased 
being  a  strictly  partisan  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper. 

Following  the  death  of  Daniel 
M.  Houser,  Charles  H.  McKee 
became  president  of  the  firm, 
and  when  he  died  in  1918  the 
presidency  was  assumed  by  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  son  of  Simeon 
Ray.  He  had  served  at  various 
times  as  advertising  manager, 
secretary,  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

The  late  Casper  S.  Yost, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
paper’s  editorial  page,  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
1924.  For  its  first  and  second 
years  of  existence  he  served  as 
president. 

Louis  La  Coss,  present  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1952  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing. 


rivalry  between  the  two  papers 

culminated  in  a  merger  May  18,  DfctV  PfCSidGIlt 
1875.  McKee,  Houser  and  Sim- 

eon  Ray  formed  the  Globe  A  Money  Man 

Upmnprnf 

C.  Arthur  Weis,  the 


Democrat, 

Spent  Heavily  for  News 
The  paper  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  expending  more 
money  for  news  than  any  paper 
west  of  New  York. 

Roving  correspondents  won 
the  paper  early  fame.  One  of 
these  was  James  Redpath,  who 
one  day  straggled  into  the  of¬ 
fice  and  asked  for  a  job.  He 
had  walked  much  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Mobile.  The  editor 
decided  to  give  the  tired,  hungry 
man  a  trial.  The  stranger  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  handled  local  as¬ 
signments  and  was  appointed 
staff  correspondent  in  Kansas, 
then  a  hot-bed  of  news.  Red- 
path’s  articles  became  famous. 

McCullagh  was  hired  away 
several  times,  but  always  came 
back. 

When  the  Burlington  Rail¬ 
road  started  fast  mail  service, 
in  1893,  its  first  fast  mail  train 
was  practically  a  G-D  venture. 
The  paper’s  owners  paid  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  it  until  the  mail  and  other 
business  made  it  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

In  Plant  Since  1931 
Simeon  Ray  served  the  paper 
as  secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager  until  his  death  in  1891. 


new 

president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  Company  at  the 
age  of  43,  is 
a  former  Ernst 
&  Ernst  ac¬ 
countant  who 
went  to  work 
for  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1947  as 
auditor. 

His  rise  in 
the  publishing 
company,  after 
accounting  and 
financial  experi¬ 
ence  in  several  oter  industries, 
has  been  rapid.  He  became 
treasurer  in  1950;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1951.  He  is  a  St.  Louis¬ 
an  and  holds  a  certificate  from 
Washington  University. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  forming  and  building 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers.  Under  his  presi¬ 
dency  three  years  ago  the  group 
developed  standard  systems  of 
accounting  and  cost  control  for 
newspapers. 

Edwin  H.  Evers  remains  as 
vicepresident  and  production 
manager,  Louis  LaCoss  as  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the 
editorial  pag;e,  and  Lon  Hocker 
as  secretary. 


St.  Louis 

The  70th  birthday  of  Jo.seph 
Pulitzer,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  was  ob¬ 
served  March  21  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon  party  given  by  employes  of 
the  newspaper  and  its  radio 
and  television  stations,  KSD. 

The  luncheon  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulitzer,  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
associate  editor,  and  his  wife 
and  their  5-year-old  son,  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  III. 

Representing  the  employes 
were  those  with  the  greatest 
length  of  service  in  the  various 
departments,  including  those  in 
retirement. 

$5,000,000  in  Fund 
A  red  leather-bound  book 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Pulitzer 
by  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist,  on  behalf  of  the 
employes.  In  gold  letters  on  the 
front  cover  ai-e  Pulitzer’s  in¬ 
itials,  “JP,”  reproduced  as  he 
signs  them  on  office  memoranda. 

In  the  book  are  reproductions 
of  the  front  page  of  the  P-D 
of  each  March  21  since  1912, 
when  Mr.  Pulitzer  began  his 
stewardship  of  the  newspaper. 

Accepting  the  book,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  recalled  that  it  was  10 
years  ago  that  the  Pulitzer 
Pension  Plan  was  announced  at 
a  party  for  all  employes,  includ¬ 
ing  those  retired.  He  said  that 
now  164  retired  employes  are 
participating  in  the  plan  and 
that  the  reserve  fund  to  guar¬ 
antee  continued  fund  operation 
is  more  than  $5,000,000. 

• 

Editor  of  Reuters 
Visits  Eisenhower 

Washington 
President  Eisenhower  saw 
Walton  A.  Cole,  Editor  of 
Reuters  News  Agency,  private¬ 
ly  at  the  White  House  on 
March  23. 

Mr.  Cole  arrived  here  from 
Australia  on  the  final  stage  of 
a  round-the-world  mission  for 
Reuters,  during  which  he  met 
Col.  Gamal  Nasser  of  Egypt, 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  India,  the  prime  min¬ 
isters  of  Pakistan  and  Burma, 
and  Japanese  leaders. 

In  Tokyo,  he  also  met  Gen. 
John  Hull,  United  Nations 
commander-in-chief,  and  in 
Manila  he  had  a  meeting  with 
President  Ramon  Magsaysay. 
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presented  with  honest  and 
sound  facts,  I  believe  that  they 
will  respond  with  flexibility 
rather  than  rigidity.  The  trou¬ 
ble  has  been  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  know  more  about 
our  business  than  we  know  our¬ 
selves.” 

At  the  outset  of  his  talk,  Mr. 
Baker  outlined  some  of  the 
signiflcant  trends  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  “economic  facts 
of  newspaper  life.”  These  in¬ 
clude,  he  said,  (1)  constant 
shrinkage  of  the  number  of 
newspapers;  (2)  merger,  or 
creation  of  joint  printing  and 
business  facilities  of  separate 
moiTiing  and  evening  dailies; 
(3)  constant  increase  in  the 
basic  costs  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication. 

“With  all  this  has  gone  tre¬ 
mendous  increases  in  volume 
and  circulation  which,  with  in¬ 
creases  in  both  advertising  and 
circulation  rates,  has  permitted 
the  industry  as  a  whole  to  ab¬ 
sorb  these  increases,”  said  Mr. 
Baker.  “However,  it  hasn’t 
been  easy  for  all  individual 
units  to  absorb  them  and  in 
some  cases  it  proved  impossible, 
which  accounts  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  newspapers.  And  in 
nearly  all  these  has  been  a  drive 
for  economy.  The  most  dra¬ 
matic  example  of  this  lies  in 
the  constantly  shrinking  page 
size  which  produces  substantial 
savings  in  newsprint.” 

Where  INO  Stands 

Turning  to  INO’s  relations 
with  existing  newspaper 
groups,  Mr.  Baker  continued: 

“The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  does  not  conflict  at 
all  with  the  current  program 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  fact,  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  supplement  each  other. 
The  INO  program  is  one  of 
methods,  of  techniques,  of 
standards  of  performance,  of 
training  procedures,  of  opera¬ 
tional  analysis  and  of  measure¬ 
ment  of  results. 

“INO  picked  up  the  press¬ 
men’s  training  program  w’hich 
was  developed  by  an  informally 
associated  group  of  publishers 
in  the  West  and  Pacific  Coast 
areas.  This  was  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  engineering  and  func¬ 
tional  analysis  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  equipment  in  an  ac¬ 
tual  pressroom;  and  then  creat¬ 
ing,  from  the  data  derived,  an 
organized  and  detailed  course 
of  instruction  for  pressmen. 
This  course  of  instruction  has 
now  been  in  use  for  about  a 


year  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
That  newspaper  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  program.  It 
has  been  tested  and  it  works. 

“Now  to  make  this  program 
achieve  its  maximum  usefulness 
to  the  industry,  some  further 
work  was  desirable.  First,  the 
program  is  now  being  extended 
to  cover  all  major  types  and 
manufactures  of  presses  in  use 
in  the  industry  and  to  include 
operating  procedures  of  large 
and  small  newspapers  alike. 
This  work  is  almost  complete. 
Within  a  few  months  INO  ex¬ 
pects  to  publish  a  manual  of 
press  operations  which  will  be 
comprehensive  in  describing 
the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  most  of  the  presses  in  use, 
in  outlining  their  potentials  and 
limitations,  in  describing  in  de¬ 
tail  the  procedures  for  their 
operation  and  in  outlining  a 
program  for  training  appren¬ 
tices  upon  each  type  and  manu¬ 
facture  together  with  charts, 
diagrams,  suggested  slides, 
models  and  other  visual  aids. 
Out  of  this  phase  have  grown 
several  collateral  benefits. 

Union  Inspects  Program 

“INO  has  invited  officials  of 
the  Pressmen’s  Union  to  inspect 
the  program  and  they  have 
done  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  them  attended  the  most 
recent  seminar  in  Atlanta.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  pilot  and  test  in¬ 
stallation  in  a  union  pressroom 
where  the  whole  program  can 
be  appraised  by  both  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  union. 

“Since  there  is  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  upon  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  distinc¬ 
tion  here  between  negotiations 
such  as  take  place  by  publishers 
and  by  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  and  the 
type  of  conversations  in  which 
we  may  engage  with  the  press¬ 
men.  INO  is  interested  only  in 
the  technical  validity  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  program  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  program  as  it  is  finally  per¬ 
fected  and  applied. 

“INO  is  not  a  policy-making 
organization  for  its  members 
nor  does  it  purport  or  propose 
to  represent  its  members  in  any 
form  of  collective  bargaining. 

“The  Institute  has  not  yet 
faced  the  problem  as  to  what 
its  basis  of  dealing  with  non¬ 
members  will  be;  but  it  has 
decided  that  all  of  its  material 
will  be  available  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  subject  only  to  payment  of 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  neces¬ 
sary  reproduction  and  for  time 
required  to  train  management 
as  to  its  installation  and  use. 

“It  will  take  sometime  and  a 


lot  of  work  to  bring  this  press¬ 
room  program  to  completion 
and  that  is  INO’s  first  order 
of  busines.s.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  not  intend  to  rest  on  its 
oars  on  this  alone. 

“The  INO  Board  of  Directors 
met  in  Chicago  on  March  11. 
It  was  decided  that  INO  should 
proceed  with  the  development 
of  further  programs  which 
would  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  daily  newspapers 
the  techniques  of  method  an¬ 
alysis  which  preceded  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  pressmen’s 
training  program. 

“Photo  composition  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  subject  of  experi¬ 
mentation  in  at  least  four  news¬ 
papers.  INO  would  like  to  an¬ 
alyze  its  potentials,  its  econom¬ 
ics  and  the  basis  of  its  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  In  order  to  do  that,  a  com¬ 
parison  has  to  be  made  with 
conventional  processes  and  that 
requires,  in  turn,  an  analysis 
of  the  conventional  basis. 

“The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  as  a  matter  of 
policy  wants  to  cooperate  with 
all  groups,  inside  and  outside 
the  newspaper  industry,  ex¬ 
change  data  with  them  and 
even  engage  in  joint  projects 
with  them.” 

Seek  New  Aptitudes 
Ill  Meehaiiical  Help 

New  methods  and  equipment 
in  mechanical  departments  of 
newspapers  will  change  the 
qualifications  for  men  who  will 
handle  these  jobs,  members  of 
NPRA  were  told  at  the  opening 
session. 

“This  means  we  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  applicants  with  different 
abilities  than  we  have  sought 
in  the  past,”  said  Franklin  D. 
Schura,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribtme  editor  and  publisher,  in 
keynoting  the  convention. 

Need  for  Right  Man 

While  such  improvements  are 
in  the  experimental  stage,  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  should  be 
studying  the  job  requirements 
they  will  necessitate,  Mr. 
Schurz  suggested.  “Putting  the 
right  man  on  an  experimental 
assignment  may  determine 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,” 
he  warned. 

He  offered  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  conclusions  as  to  what 
department  heads  list  as  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  men 
needed  to  work  on  new  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials: 

“1.  We  need  men  who  can 
learn  quickly  and  easily. 

“2.  We  need  men  who  are 
willing  workers  and  cooperative. 

“3.  We  need  men  with  per¬ 


sistence  who  will  accept  their 
new  duties  as  a  challenge,  and 
who  will  not  give  up  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 

“4.  These  men  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  well  liked  by  their 
fellow  workers. 

“5.  Frequently  it  is  helpful 
if  these  men  are  natural  leaders 
in  their  group.” 

Lack  Flexibility 
“As  personnel  directors  of 
newspapers  with  craft  unions 
you  have  a  new  challenge  which 
is  not  present  in  many  other 
industries,”  said  Mr.  Schurz. 
“In  most  plants,  if  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  undermanned  and  an¬ 
other  has  a  surplus,  the  men 
may  be  moved  from  one  classi¬ 
fication  of  work  to  another.  In 
our  business  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible. 

“If,  for  example,  we  have  too 
many  employes  in  the  mailing 
room  and  not  enough  in  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  we  cannot 
transfer  men  from  mailing  to 
engraving,  because  in  each  case 
there  is  a  long  apprenticeship. 
Therefore,  we  must  try  to  an¬ 
ticipate  our  requirements  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Schurz  pointed  out  that 
as  newspaper  equipment  be¬ 
comes  more  complicated,  more 
skilled  maintenance  men  will  be 
needed  and  mechanical  aptitude 
will  be  a  factor  in  choosing  ap¬ 
plicants  for  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  Schurz  said  that  some 
newspaper  employes  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  unions  believe 
that  newspapers  can  meet  high¬ 
er  labor  costs  by  merely  in¬ 
creasing  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  rates.  “They  believe  since 
there  is  only  one  newspaper  in 
many  markets,  the  paper  can 
charge  any  rate  it  wishes,”  he 
added. 

“Newspaper  publishers  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  not 
true.  This  is  a  subject  you  must 
explain  fully  to  your  union  if 
you  hope  to  get  their  coopera¬ 
tion  when  you  install  new  ma¬ 
chinery.” 

Urges  Cooperative  Spirit 
NPRA  President  Paul  W. 
Bell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times-Mirror,  said  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  major  target  is  the  more 
effective  and  cooperative  utili¬ 
zation  of  personnel  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

“My  own  firsthand  experience 
in  the  hardships  and  heartaches 
of  starting  a  new  newspaper  in 
the  last  seven  years  leads  me 
to  believe  that  there  might  well 
never  be  another  metropolitan 
daily  established,”  said  Mr.  Bell. 
“The  inherent  risk  and  cost  are 
too  great.” 
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Lady  Reporters  Cover 
Jelke  Case  Sans  Blush 


By  Doris  illen.s 

The  press,  barred  from  the 
prosecution  part  of  the  first 
Mickey  Jelke  vice  trial,  turned 
out  in  force  for  the  retrial. 
And  for  the  first  week  of  tes¬ 
timony  nothing:  but  the  Yalta 
papers  could  beat  the  story  for 
play  in  New  York’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

There  were  no  signs  of  di¬ 
minishing  interest  in  what  is  in 
fact  the  third  round  of  the 
Jelke  story.  Most  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  previously  reported 
first  from  leaks  during  the 
original  trial  and  then  from 
the  appeal  papers. 

Pat  Ward  sullen,  Pat  Ward 
defiant,  Pat  Ward  weeping, 
Pat  Ward  grinning — there  was 
no  way  of  living  in  Manhattan 
without  being  bombarded  by 
the  girl  the  Daily  News  termed 
the  “$$$  doll,”  the  prosecution’s 
principal  witness  against  the 
oleomargarine  heir. 

Well-Laundered 

Newspapers  sent  as  many  as 
four  reporters  each  to  cover 
the  story  in  General  Sessions. 
Evei-y  paper  except  the  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  sent  one 
girl  reporter.  They  were  all 
.  managing  to  cope  without 
blushing. 

“The  testimony  from  both 
sides  is  w’ell-laundered,”  Don 
Sheard  of  the  Jourva'-Ameri- 
can  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

None  of  the  reporters  pres¬ 
ent  (around  30  have  been  cov¬ 
ering  the  trial)  have  had  any 
limitations  set  on  how  far  they 
can  go  in  reporting  the  testi¬ 
mony.  Occasionally  a  word  is 
changed  or  deleted.  Apart  from 
that,  nothing  has  ceme  up  in 
court  that  an  avid  reader  of 
the  local  dailies  couldn’t  learn. 

Why  the  gal  reporters?  Why 
i  not,  was  their  unanimous  re¬ 
ply.  Theo  Wilson  of  the  Daily 
News  had  covered  the  Sam 
Sheppard  murder  trial  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  was  just  another 
trial. 

Fem  Marja  of  the  New  York 
Post  is  writing  the  color  for 
this  trial  because  she  did  it  for 
the  first.  She  did  the  first  be¬ 
cause  she  had  recently  finished 
a  series  on  prostitution  “and  I 
was  considered  an  expert  on 
the  subject,”  she  said. 

Jean  Adams  is  handling  the 
main  story  for  the  Mirror, 
Muriel  Fischer  for  th«  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  Marjorie 


Farnsworth  the  color  and  over¬ 
night  story  for  the  Journal- 
.\merican. 

Hard  on  the  Ears 

Each  of  the  women  repoiters 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of 
Tolstoy’s  “What  Men  Live  By,” 
by  Joe  Cohen  of  the  Journal- 
.\merican,  the  day  after  Pat 
Ward  appeared  in  court  carry¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  book. 

Major  pix)blem  facing  the  re¬ 
porters  on  the  story  is  the 
mundane  one  of  hearing.  Call 
girls  are  notoriously  coy  in  tes¬ 
tifying  about  the  experiences, 
and  as  the  courtroom  is  big 
the  problem  is  a  real  one.  Re¬ 
porters  spend  half  of  their  time 
trying  to  fill  in  bits  they  have 
been  unable  to  hear. 

In  desperation.  Miss  Adams 
appeared  one  day  weaving  her 
mother’s  hearing  aid.  It  didn’t 
help. 

During  the  first  trial,  report¬ 
ers  had  received  permission  to 
install  an  amplifier  near  the 
witness  box.  It  lasted  for 
about  an  hour  before  Judge 
Francis  L.  Valente,  who  later 
ordered  the  press  and  public 
out,  decided  to  remove  it.  Judge 
Valente  is  presiding  over  the 
jetrial. 

To  most  of  the  newsmen,  this 
is  “just  another  trial.”  Far 
less  exciting  to  Jack  Lotto  of 
International  News  Seiwice 
than  the  Sheppard  trial,  which 
at  least  had  the  “whodunit” 
element. 

To  Miss  Marja  it  is  by  now 
“like  warmed-over  death.”  Only 
Milton  Lewis  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  admitted  frank  inter¬ 
est  in  it: 

“I  find  it  titillating,”  he  said. 
“I’m  getting  a  bang  out  of  it.” 

The  trial  is  also  putting  Mr. 
Lewis  back  into  contact  with 
many  acquaintances  he  has  not 
heard  from  in  years.  When 
they  see  his  by-line,  they  call 
him  to  find  out  what  unreport¬ 
ed  names  are  in  the  famous 
little  red  and  black  addi*ess 
books. 

Heaviest  volume  of  Q&A  is 
being  carried  by  the  Journal- 
American.  Three  men,  Mr. 
Sheard,  Mr.  Cohen  and  Marvin 
Sleeper  alternate  in  the  court¬ 
room,  each  taking  10  minutes 
of  Q&A.  Each  is  assigned  a 
special  rewrite  man  in  the  main 
office.  As  each  comes  out  of 
the  courti*oom,  he  telephones 
the  rewrite  man  handling  the 


lead  story  with  any  vital  in¬ 
formation.  Then  he  gives  his 
own  rewrite  man  his  Q&A. 

Mr.  Sleeper  said  the  J-A  re¬ 
porters  have  a  special  gimmick 
for  determining  where  their 
predecessor  left  off  in  the  Q&A, 
and  where  they  must  take  it 
up.  He  wouldn’t  disclose  the 
gimmick.  Whatever  it  is,  it  en¬ 
ables  a  full  Q&A  to  be  on  the 
streets  two  hours  after  it  has 
been  heard  in  court.  Only  snag 
is  there  is  no  time  for  check¬ 
ing  names,  and  they  have  to 
be  spelled  phonetically. 

The  names  of  Miss  Ward’s 
contacts,  and  the  details  of 
her  post-Jelke  life,  have  been 
the  two  new  elements  of  the  re¬ 
trial.  And  the  names  have  been 
something  of  a  problem. 

Alfred  E.  Clark  of  the  Times 
said  his  paper  mentions  just 
the  well-known  ones,  and  then 
only  with  statements  from 
them. 

Readers  Cautioned 

The  Journal-American  runs 
a  daily  front-page  box  caution¬ 
ing  readers  “not  to  mrke  posi¬ 
tive  identification  of  individuals 
from  names  mentioned.  ..  Un¬ 
less  documentary  evidence  is  in¬ 
troduced,  there  is  no  way  to  be 
sure  that  individuals  linked  to 
the  case  were  not  using  as¬ 
sumed  names.” 

Reportei-s  do  not  try  to  estab¬ 
lish  further  the  identities  of 
the  men  mentioned  in  the  trial. 
It  could,  obviously,  lead  to  no 
good.  During  Miss  Ward’s  tes¬ 
timony,  she  named  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  magnate.  Mr.  Lewis 
said  the  Herald  Tribune  was 
the  only  paper  to  print  it, 
though  without  further  identi¬ 
fication. 

Every  New  York  paper,  and 
the  three  wire  services,  have 
direct  telephone  lines  to  their 
offices  in  the  special  press 
room  set  up  next  to  the  court¬ 
room.  The  Daily  News  has  a 
direct  leased  wire.  The  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  sends  copy  into  its 
New  York  office. 

Apart  from  that,  most  of 
the  wire  filing  is  done  by  three 
foreign  papers,  France-Soir, 
the  London  Daily  Mirror  and 
London  Daily  Express. 

“And  it’s  a  very  light  file,” 
said  Nat  Gold,  Western  Union 
representative  at  the  trial. 
“Nothing  like  the  Kefauver 
hearings.” 

Wire  service  reporters  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  trial  is  getting 
something  less  than  a  sensa¬ 
tional  ride  across  the  country. 
Arthur  Everett,  who  is  han¬ 
dling  the  story  for  Associated 
Press’  A  wire,  said  the  log 
showed  the  story  hit  about  20% 
of  the  nation’s  front  pages — 
relatively  small  potatoes. 


Jack  Woliston  of  United 
Press  said  his  bureau  was  mov¬ 
ing  an  average  of  500  words 
each  for  the  overnight  wire  and 
the  day  wire.  Mr.  Lotto  esti¬ 
mated  the  daily  INS  output  at 
1500  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  locally 
.4P  is  running  more  than  40 
takes  a  day.  Joe  Murphy  and 
Paul  Buiar  dictate  the  story 
for  the  local  wire,  and  it  is  re¬ 
written  in  the  office  for  the  A 
wire. 

Some  papers  that  expected 
little  interest  are  finding  that 
their  readers  want  more.  The 
Newhouse  papers  sent  Tom  Fin¬ 
negan  to  cover  any  local  Long 
Island  angles  that  might  de¬ 
velop.  They  found  so  much  in¬ 
terest  that  they  assigned  him 
to  staff  the  entire  trial. 

Photogs’  Problem 
On  the  purely  physical  side, 
newsmen  have  only  praise  for 
the  cooperation  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  courthouse.  Pho¬ 
tographers — and  there  are  at 
least  20  each  day — are  permitted 
to  shoot  right  up  to  the  door  of 
the  courtroom.  They  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  there  while  the 
trial  is  in  session.  Their  only 
problem  so  far  has  been  racing 
around  to  try  to  get  pictures  of 
the  call  girl  witnesses  minus 
the  newspaper.^  some  of  them 
wrap  around  their  heads. 

It  was  noted  when  Witness 
Virginia  Dee,  a  former  call  girl, 
arrived,  her  head  was  wrapped 
in  a  copy  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

There  was  also  a  laugh  among 
the  press  when  one  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  jurors,  asked  if  he  had 
read  about  the  case  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  replied: 

“Only  in  the  Times,  and  they 
print  this  much,”  and  held  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  two 
inches  apart. 

Radio-TV  reporters  were 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial,  but  gave  it  up  when  the 
networks  decided  they  could  not 
put  the  reports  on  the  air  and 
still  remain  a  family  medium. 

Daniele  Morgaine  of  France- 
Soir  said  the  story  is  front  page 
in  his  paper  every  day.  Why,  in 
a  country  that  is  supposed  to 
be  rather  blase  about  such 
things?  he  was  asked. 

“Well,  when  a  girl  starts  at 
16,  has  an  illegitimate  baby,  has 
affairs  with  so  many  men,  and 
is  paid  hundreds  of  dollars, 
that’s  a  story.” 

• 

Assistant  CE  Dies 

Chicago 

Gilbert  P.  Gallaher,  49,  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  died  March 
22.  He  began  work  for  the  News 
as  a  copy  boy  and  was  picture 
editor  from  1943  to  1952. 
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Already  Run, 
Yalta  Story 
Now  Set  Up 

The  Yalta  Story  continued  to 
be  a  production  job  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  this  week. 

Putting  it  out  by  photoen¬ 
graving  the  834-page  report 
for  March  17  editions  was  a 
job  enormously  well  done, 
everyone  agreed,  but  it  wasn’t 
a  job  all  done. 

Printers  were  busy  setting 
the  entire  text — enough  to  fill 
32  pages  of  the  Tribune — in 
type  this  week,  and  the  Yalta 
Story  was  just  another  one  for 
the  hellbox. 

By  Pre-Arrangement 

John  W.  Park,  the  Tribune’s 
production  chief,  explained  to 
E  &  P  that  the  typesetting 
chore  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  the  printers  before  the 
phenomenal  photoengraving  feat 
was  undertaken  to  at  least 
come  out  even  with  the  New 
York  Times  on  publishing  the 
controversial  State  Department 
document.  (E&P,  March  19, 
page  8). 

Although  the  Times  had  a 
head  start  of  more  than  a  day, 
due  to  James  Reston  obtaining 
exclusively  a  copy  of  the  Yalta 
papers,  the  Tribune  came  out 
almost  simultaneously  with  the 
text.  A  copy  flown  to  Chicago 
after  the  general  release 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  used 
for  making  cuts.  They  con¬ 
sumed  30  pages. 

A  total  of  320  stereotype 
plates  were  cast  for  use  on  five 
units  which  were  run  in  con¬ 
junction  with  15  other  unions 
turning  out  a  96-page  paper  for 
which  1,920  plates  had  been 
cast. 

Working  day  and  night,  the 


Times  employed  141  printers  to 
set  the  type  on  84  machines. 
Copy  was  received  by  telegraph 
on  14  circuits  and  telephone  on 
recording  machines. 

Times  executives  had  decided 
to  publish  the  Yalta  text  after 
it  was  clearly  established  that 
no  question  of  national  securi¬ 
ty  would  be  involved. 

Political  Debate 

How  the  Times  obtained  the 
report  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  both  political  and  jour¬ 
nalistic. 

“Leak”  of  the  story  to  the 
Times  proved  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  Minnesota  that  the 
news  restrictions  imposed  by 
federal  agencies  are  based 
largely  on  the  convenience  of 
the  office  involved,  and  in  this 
case,  he  said,  it  was  convenient 
for  the  State  Department  to 
pull  aside  the  veil. 

General  release  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  came  after  Senators 
Knowland  and  Bridges  had 
warned  Secretary  Dulles  that 
the  Times  was  about  to  break 
the  story. 

The  senator  has  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  to  explain  how  the 
Times  came  into  possession  of 
its  copy  of  the  report,  who  gave 
it  to  the  newspaper,  and  why. 
Henry  Suydam,  press  assistant 
to  Mr.  Dulles,  said  no  investi¬ 
gation  is  being  made  at  the 
State  Department. 

President  Eisenhower  told 
his  press  conference  that  he 
favors  publicizing  relevant  ma¬ 
terial  but  not  incidental  notes 
on  such  historic  events. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Missouri  Democrat,  declaring 
the  person  or  persons  who 
“leaked”  the  story  are,  them¬ 
selves,  security  risks,  announced 
he  will  ask  for  senatorial  in¬ 
vestigation. 


Extras  Sold 
On  Saturday 
And  Sunday 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

When  a  woman  dressed  as  a 
nurse  kidnapped  a  29-minute- 
old  baby  from  the  nursery  of 
Baptist  Hospital  here  March 
19,  the  Beaumont  Enterprise 
and  Journal  offered  $1,000  re¬ 
ward  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
child  and  sold  16,000  copies  of 
two  extras. 

News  that  the  baby  had  been 
snatched  from  her  bassinet 
while  the  mother  was  still  in 
the  delivery  room  broke  after 
the  Journal  had  put  out  its 
final  Satui'day  edition  at  noon. 

Using  Journal  forms  and  re¬ 
making  Page  1,  an  extra  was 
printed  and  7,000  copies  sold. 

On  Sunday,  the  child  was 
recovered  and  a  Houston  wom¬ 
an  arrested.  Then  the  Enter¬ 
prise  turned  out  another  extra 
in  the  afternoon  and  sold  9,- 
000  copies. 

Both  extras  as  well  as  re¬ 
gular  Sunday  and  Monday 
morning  editions  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  carried  extensive  news 
and  picture  coverage  of  the 
story,  one  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  Beaumont  has  had  in 
years.  The  extras  were  the  first 
for  the  two  papers  since  the 
Texas  City  disaster. 

Winner  of  the  newspaper’s 
reward  was  Mrs.  E.  W.  Angelo, 
Beaumont  woman  who  had 
worked  in  the  Baptist  Hospital 
in  1951.  The  Enterprise  added 
$500  more  for  police  benefit 
funds. 

New  Vicinity  Edition 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

An  extra  edition  devoted  to 
vicinity  news  coverage  has  been 
started  by  the'  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  giving  that  Gannett 
new'spaper  four  daily  editions. 
The  objective,  as  pointed  out 
by  Harold  E.  Moore  Sr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  is  to  increase  ne'ws, 
photo  and  feature  volume  in  the 
six-county  area  within  a  30- 
mile  radius  of  Utica. 

County  Anniversary 

CORDELE,  Ga. 

The  Cordele  Daily  Dispatch 
on  Feb.  21  published  a  72- 
page  Golden  Anniversary  of 
Crisp  County  Edition  consist¬ 
ing  exclusively  of  local  items. 
Publisher  E.  W.  Mathews  said 
the  issue  contained  4,800  inches 
of  reading  material  .  .  .  over 
200  pictures. 


Beautifying  Crusade 
Goes  Over  With  Bang 

Rossville,  Kas. 
The  Rossville  Reporter  un¬ 
dertook  a  campaign  to  mod¬ 
ernize  store  fronts  in  town. 
Editor  Bill  Murray  did  even 
more.  He  modernized  the 
front  of  his  own  office  build¬ 
ing. 

Tuesday  night,  March  8, 
one  of  the  towmswomen 
drove  her  car  through  the 
new  front  of  the  Reporter 
office  when  brakes  didn’t 
hold. 

Glass  wasn’t  broken,  but 
Mr.  Murray  said  there  was 
from  $150  to  $200  damage 
to  brick  work. 

Louisville  Papers’ 
Station  Is  Cited 

Alfred  I.  duPont  Awards 
Foundation  in  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  paid  tribute  this  week  to 
Station  WHAS  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Station  KGAK  of  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  and  Commentator 
Eric  Sevareid  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  for  “meri¬ 
torious  service  to  the  American 
people”  in  1954. 

Each  award  consisted  of  an 
embossed  plaque  I'ecognizing  the 
recipient’s  achievement,  and  a 
check  for  $1,000.  Station 
WHAS,  a  CBS  affiliate,  was 
hailed  by  the  awards  committee 
for  “programming  which  con¬ 
sistently  shows  a  lively  sense  of 
public  responsibility  and  an 
awareness  of  public  and  com¬ 
munity  interests.”  The  station 
is  associated  with  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

• 

Hospital  Expense  Paid 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 
During  the  past  five  months 
Quad-City  Labor’s  Daily, 
through  feature  stories  and  a 
weekly  column,  has  collected 
$1,034  to  help  defray  hospital 
expenses  for  a  seven-year-old 
boy  born  with  his  bladder  on  the 
outside  of  his  body.  The  boy, 
an  Italian,  was  brought  here 
in  January  by  a  former  army 
nurse.  He  is  a  patient  at  Johns 
Hopkins  hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

• 

Ayer  Trophy  Date 

Philadelphu 
Thursday,  March  10,  has 
been  chosen  by  lot  as  the  date 
for  newspaper  editions  that  will 
be  judged  in  the  25th  Annual 
Newspaper  Contest  for  the 
Ayer  Cup  and  other  awards. 
Deadline  for  receipt  of  entries, 
at  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia  6,  Pa.,  is  April  11. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

If  you  do,  get  in  touch  with  the  closest  office  of 
Blackburn-Hamilton  Company  and  set  out  the 
size  market,  size  paper,  area,  approximate  price 
bracket  and  cash  available. 

We  will  carry  on  confidential  negotiations  with 
owners  and  try  to  secure  the  type  property  you 
are  seeking. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Brokers  -  Rrklio  -  TV  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jmroes  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


ClifTord  Marshall 
Washincton  Bide. 
Sterline  3-4341-2 


Phil  Jackson 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


235  Monteomery  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 
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Standard  Color 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

crew  three  hours  and  15  min¬ 
utes.  This  occasioned  two 
hours  of  overtime.  The  first 
publisher  made  a  profit  on  the 
ad,  but  the  second  probably  re¬ 
grets  he  ever  added  color 
equipment,  Mr.  Winkworth 
commented. 

From  the  audience  came  a 
suggestion  that  the  first  pub¬ 
lisher  had  better  equipment. 
Mr.  Winkworth  replied:  “No, 
it  was  the  opposite.  The  over¬ 
time  shop  had  the  better 
equipment.” 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  now  offers  up  to  eight 
ROP  ads  per  issue,  and 
Charles  G.  Bowen,  stereotype 
superintendent  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  told  the  convention  that 
the  secret  of  production  lies  in 
assigning  the  work  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  shop.  Because  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  skills  there,  he  said,  as 
many  as  14  plates  for  each 
color  have  been  cast  and  the 
No.  14  plate  is  as  good  as  the 
No.  1  plate. 

Inferior  Ad  Material 

Much  of  the  blame  for  poor 
reproduction  can  be  laid  upon 
the  advertising  agencies’  ma¬ 
terial,  Mr.  Bowen  said.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  when  few  papers 
were  on  the  ad  schedule  cop¬ 
per  originals  and  high-quality 
’  electrotype  plates  were  shipped 
between  Chicago  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Philadelphia,  but  as 
the  campaigns  were  enlarged 
the  agencies  began  looking 


around  for  less  expensive  ways 
to  furnish  the  ad  material. 

“Then,”  he  said,  “our  head¬ 
aches  began.  We  received 
mats  that  we  could  not  use  in 
Autoplate  Machines  and  yet 
stamped  ‘Do  Not  Flat  Cast.’ 
We  also  received  commercial 
mats  that  were  good  for  two 
or  three  casts,  and  even  plastic 
plates  that  were  .still  experi¬ 
mental,  which  we  had  to  cold 
mold,  and  that’s  some  job 
when  you  are  using  high- 
shrinkage  mats.” 

Learning  the  Hard  Way 

Andrew  R.  Mervick,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  S  un-  Telegraph,  said 
“trial  -  and  -  error”  experience 
was  developing  the  techniques 
necessary  for  good  production 
of  multi-color  ads  in  his  news¬ 
paper’s  completely  new  press¬ 
room.  His  staff,  he  said,  had 
learned  the  hard  way  that  it 
takes  tedious  work  in  the 
stereo  shop  to  prepare  plates 
properly.  Natural  cooling  of 
color  plates — no  water — is  one 
of  the  secrets,  he  said. 

Joseph  J.  Gorman  of  Inter¬ 
national  Color  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration  (comic  sections)  took 
the  conventioneers  back  nearly 
60  years  in  a  review  of  color 
printing  problems  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  They  were  no 
different  for  “The  Yellow  Kid” 
in  the  old  New  York  World 
than  they  are  now,  he  dem¬ 
onstrated.  The  solution,  in 
most  cases,  he  said,  can  be 
found  by  relying  on  the  ANPA 
production  guides. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  color,” 
he  summarized. 


fice,  said  high  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  were  turning  the  news¬ 
paper  business  into  a  monopoly, 
he  warned  that  every  depar¬ 
ture  from  routine  procedure, 
such  as  narrowing  pages,  runs 
up  production  expense. 

.Agencies’  Problems 

.Advertising  agencies  are  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  and  annoyed 
at  the  high-shrinkage  trend 
even  beyond  the  llVi-pica  col¬ 
umn  standard  set  a  few  years 
ago,  cautioned  Harry  C.  Suse- 
mihl,  superintendent  of  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  Company’s  70-man 
composing  room  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  papers,  he  said,  adopt 
narrower  columns  without  even 
notifying  the  agency  and  the 
advertiser  suffers  a  space  loss 
up  to  16  square  inches  a  page. 

“Since  all  papers  are  not 
using  the  high-shrinkage  mat,” 
Mr.  Susemihl  said,  “we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of 
some  not  shrinking  as  much  as 
others.  So,  no  matter  how  we 
look  at  it,  it  is  a  confusing 
situation.  From  the  agency 
point  of  view,  the  high-shrink¬ 
age  mat  not  only  distorts  re¬ 
production,  but  affects  the 
quality  of  the  reproduction.” 

In  handling  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  the  agency  found  it 
necessary  to  stretch  art  work 
l/16th  of  an  inch  for  each 
inch  of  the  illustration,  to 
compensate  for  distortion. 

Other  Media 

One  large  newspaper,  he 
commented,  has  recently  gone 
down  to  11  picas,  3  points  for 
one  column  and  the  printed 
page  width  is  about  14  inches. 

If  the  best  possible  reproduc- 


Nine-column  makeup  has 
made  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican  a  better-loking  pa¬ 
per,  according  to  Thomas  A. 
Davis,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  It  has  also  resulted  in 
other  benefits,  notably  less 
hand-stuffing.  In  1953,  he  said, 
there  were  48  issues  when  more 
than  29,000  papers  had  to  be 
stuffed. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Davis  re¬ 
lated,  “when  we  went  to  nine 
columns  a  lot  of  guys  com¬ 
plained  about  the  width  of  the 
paper  because  they  couldn’t 
walk  through  the  barbershop 
doors  without  folding  it.” 

Speaking  seriously,  Mr.  Davis 
said  the  Republican’s  news¬ 
print  bill  has  been  reduced 
about  9%  because  of  the  ability 
to  run  tighter  papers  and  put 
four-  and  five-column  ads  on  a 
page.  Department  stores  at 
first  used  “cheater  pages”  of 
seven  and  eight  columns  but 
soon  went  back  to  full-page 
practices.  Thus  the  paper 
picked  up  linage. 

The  changeover  to  nine-col¬ 
umn  format  cost  $6,303  in  the 
shop  of  the  Philadelphia  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers,  but  it  has 
resulted  in  many  advantages, 
according  to  Thomas  C.  Hodge, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

The  papers  are  now  printing 
11%  pica  columns,  3-point 
rules,  on  69% -inch  rolls,  us¬ 
ing  7/8  inch  shrinkage.  News 
matter  is  indented  one  point 
on  each  side.  The  page  size  is 
only  5/8  inch  wider  than  when 
there  were  eight  12-pica  col¬ 
umns,  6-point  rules. 

Shop  Talk 


i 


l/f  ^  A  •  rt  assured  to  the  agency, 

iriri  ana  Agency  Executive  Score  Mr.  susemihi  said,  there  is  ai- 

»  »  ,  Q,  J  rri  w  t  1  v'ays  the  possibility  that  large 

tiusn  to  otanaara-Size  labloids  advertising  budgets  win  be  di- 


In  the  face  of  competition 
with  television,  newspapers  are 
all  rushing  toward  standard- 
size  tabloids,  said  Ernest  W. 
Lass,  general  manager  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

“We  cut  the  size  of  type  un¬ 
til  I  find  people  reading  news¬ 
papers  with  magnifying  glass¬ 
es,”  he  elaborated.  “And  then 
we  reduce  the  width  of  columns 
until  the  reader  doesn’t  know 
whether  he  is  reading  hori¬ 
zontal  English  or  vertical 
Chinese. 

“The  next  step  is  to  reduce 
column  rules  to  the  point  where 
we  read  that  the  bride  carried 
pink  carnations  and  killed  two 
cops  in  the  getaway. 

“We  save  space  by  printing 
comics  with  large  balloons  in 
four  columns  and  then  wonder 
why  children  prefer  comic 
books  that  can  be  read  with 


something  less  than  a  150-watt 
bulb.  We  urge  advertisers  to 
use  large  space,  and  we  set  our 
type  small,  reduce  our  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  then  shrink  the  mat 
so  we  can  crowd  nine  columns 
in  less  space  than  eight  col¬ 
umns  formerly  required.” 

Warning  on  Monopoly  Trend 
Mr.  Lass’  caustic  comments 
accentuated  the  oft-repeated 
convention  appeal  for  new  ways 
of  producing  newspapers  — 
more  readable  and  more  at¬ 
tractive — at  lower  costs. 

Most  papers  are  in  the  black, 
Mr.  Lass  said,  but  in  these 
days  of  booming  business  a 
faint  trace  of  black  ink  is  not 
very  reas.suring  because  a  drop 
of  a  few  points  in  linage  could 
put  many  in  the  red. 

Raymond  Blattenberger,  head 
of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 


verted  into  other  media. 

The  most  popular  makeup  at 
present  is  8-1114-3  and  8-ll%-4, 
as  against  8-12-6  a  year  ago. 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  ANPA  mech¬ 
anical  department,  reported 
that  a  new  compilation  shows 
more  than  70%  of  the  member¬ 
ship  setting  columns  narrower 
than  12  picas,  but  five  large- 
city  papers  have  gone  to  11-3 
columns  and  two  more  are 
changing  to  this  format  soon. 

Nine-column  format  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity,  Mr. 
Lewis  said,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  papers  where  it  re¬ 
sults  in  added  press  capacity. 
Eighteen  dailies  are  now  on  9- 
column  format. 

Newsprint  roll  widths  vary 
from  60  to  72  inches;  the  na¬ 
tional  average  is  62%  inches. 


{Continued  from  page  80) 

are  an  important  segment  of 
the  selling  team  confronted  with 
this  same  problem.  In  addition, 
there  is  danger  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  may  be  thought  of  as 
exclusively  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  overlooking  the  vast 
contribution  toward  meeting  it 
which  might  be  made  by  the 
thousands  of  local  merchant 
advertisers  throughout  the 
country. 

Let’s  not  forget  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  America — it  is  up  to 
every  segment  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  to  do  what  it  can  to 
meet  it.  ’The  ANA  “story”,  as 
presented  to  its  members  here, 
should  be  laid  before  every  me¬ 
dia  group,  which  in  turn  should 
inform  its  local  advertisers. 

National  advertisers  can  do  a 
large  part  of  the  job  through 
salesmen  distributors  and  deal¬ 
ers.  But  if  all  media  can  be  en¬ 
listed  in  the  task  the  net  resulta 
will  be  more  effective. 
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Open  Trial  Right 
Argued  by  Press 

Cleveland 
Lawyers  for  Cleveland’s 
three  daily  newspapers  have 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  a  brief  supplementing 
their  oral  arguments  in  a  suit 
to  determine  whether  courts 
can  conduct  private  trials. 

The  newspapers  are  chal¬ 
lenging  an  order  by  Common 
Pleas  Judge  Parker  Fulton, 
banning  newspapermen  from 
his  courtroom  during  part  of 
the  testimony  in  a  vice  trial. 

The  newspaper’s  brief,  went 
back  to  1676  to  cite  the  law’s  of 
West  New  Jersey  to  support 
their  case.  The  brief  cited,  more 
recently,  a  ruling  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  courts  have  “no  right 


Newspaper  Brokers 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601,  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. _ 

•  • 

WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Us  What 
You  Want  —  We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

MIDWEST  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  Wide  experience.  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2933  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City. 
Iowa. 


it  if  30i  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


generally  to  deny  the  press 
opportunity  to  learn  and  the 
right  to  publish  the  legitimate 
facts  of  trials  during  the  public 
progress  thereof.” 

• 

Phototype  Clause 
In  Illinois  Contract 

Champaign,  Ill. 

A  two-year  contract,  covering 
printers  of  the  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  (Ill.)  N  e  w  s  -  Gazette, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  the  Daily  Illini  (University 
of  Illinois  student  newspaper) 
and  three  commercial  shops, 
was  agreed  upon  last  week. 
The  contract  gives  ITU  juris¬ 
diction  over  photo-typesetting 
machines  “until  the  material 
reaches  the  stage  comparable 
to  the  completed  reproduction 
proof  under  the  hot  metal  pro¬ 
cess.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSE.N 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


National  Advertising  Space 


ATTENTION  SPACE  BUYERS 
Go  grass  roots  in  SANDERS  Dandy 
Livingston  County  ABC  Thrcje 


_ Publications  for  Sale 

MID-SOUTH — Outstanding  weekly  set¬ 
up,  gross  $60,000  plus  excellent  equip¬ 
ment  and  staff.  Wide  trade  area, 
town’s  population  6.000.  Write  Box 

1229,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  old-established  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  job  shop.  Grossed 
$27,000  in  1954.  Own  building  (value 
$20,000)  ;  Duplex,  lino,  3  jobbers,  all 
other  equipment.  Asking  $37,600.  Box 

1236,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  and 
modern  job  plant.  $82,600  represents 
gross  and  real  estate.  Good  Equipment. 
Expanding  area.  Ideal  addition  for 
small  chain  or  semi-weekly  publisher. 
Reasons  for  sale  personal.  All  cor¬ 
respondence  confidential.  NO  brokers. 
Box  1222.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GROWING  Mississippi  county-seat  ] 
weekly  grossing  $18,000  plus.  Un- 
oppos^  in  excellent  town,  county : 
nice  buy  at  $16,000 ;  terms.  The  DIAL  | 
Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 

Angeles  29,  California. _ 

TWO  GOOD  WEEKUES  Chart  Area 
3,  each  grossing  Approximately  $60,000 
and  well  equipped.  Each  priced  at 
gross  with  two-thirds  cash.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive,  soon  ready 
for  daily.  Grossing  $.323,000,  price 
$225,000  with  $70,000  down.  County 
seat  exclusive  $30,000  down.  Papers 
as  low  as  $5000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspai>er  Broker,  10150  Culver  Blvd., 
Culver  City. _ 

DEEP  SOU’TH  WEEKLY  in  $100,000 
class,  executive,  top  earner,  $40,000 
cash  required  down.  Bailey-Krchbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY  estab¬ 
lished  12  years.  Huge  circulation  po¬ 
tential.  Publish  anywhere  as  sideline 
to  weekly.  Material  contributed.  Un¬ 
limited  advertising  field.  Price  $10,000. 
Write  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MID-SOUTH  16  to  2iO-paKe  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college 
town,  only  paper  in  growing  county. 
Absentee  owner  will  sell  all  or  part 
to  financially  able  man  seeking  choice 
opportunity.  Owner,  Box  1350,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  unopposed  Tennessee 
weekly  for  sale  in  growing  county  seat 
town.  A  gilt-edge  property  that  will 
stand  rigid  insiiection.  $85,000.  Half 
down.  Full  information  to  financially 
responsible  individuals.  Box  1316,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PAID  community  weekly  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Average  net,  $18,000  down. 

Box  1328.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SHOPPING  NEWSPAPER,  grossing 
$70,000  to  $80,000  annually.  Fast 
growing  section.  Ei^cellqnt  for  work¬ 
ing  Publisher.  Information  on  re<iuest 
to  qualified  principles  only.  Box  700, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  California  bi-weekly 
grossing  $150,000.  Excellent  growth 
prospect.  $250,000  cash  outlay  re¬ 
quired.  Ideal  for  working  newspaper 
family.  Fine  equipment.  PO  Box  1202 
Main  Post  Office,  Los  Angeles  53, 
California. 


Publications  Wanted 


IN  CHART  AREA  3.  4.  6,  6. 
Have  $2,500  down.  Require  $4,500  net. 
Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


PARTNER  active  or  silent  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Old-established  paper  ne^s 
$15,000  for  rejuvenation  and  expan¬ 
sion.  Box  1121,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NATIONAL  Trade  Magazine  needs  ad¬ 
vertising-editorial  combination  man. 
Book  over  10,000  circulation  develop¬ 
ing  wide  exclusive  field,  needs  youth, 
ideas,  promotion.  Right  man  can  de¬ 
velop  into  ownership  of  part.  Invest¬ 
ment  possible  to  50i%.  Write  c/o 
Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Job  Printing _ 

TABLOID  Newspapers  printed  offset 
by  rotary  press,  only  $6  per  thousand 
copies  of  four  pages.  Institute  Press, 
43  West  Barclay  St.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


I  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
j  Press  Engineers 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere, 
36-26—31  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  (Toast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

COMPOSING  ROOM  CONSULTANTS 
DISPATCH-CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
Equipment  Designing 
Appraisals 

CROW  ASSOCIATES 

175  No.  Ridgeland 

_ Oak  Park,  Illinois _ 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Service — Maintenance — Repairs 
TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Research- A  nalysis 


INTERESTED  in  market  data  for  your 
clients?  Experienced  market  research¬ 
er  will  supply  you  with  data  for 
monthly  fee.  Box  1338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTPYES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  $ 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as- 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200Mi  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 
UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  Iraught  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  (Therry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR  —  prac¬ 
tically  new  with  8  pt  Opticon  and 
6  pt  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box 

1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

1  MODEL  26  Linotype — 2  Magazines — 
Electric  Pot  and  Feeder.  $1800.00. 
For  information — Byron  W.  Wamock, 
Gibson  Publications,  516  Marin  Street, 
Vallejo,  California. 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper.  45  W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  JU  2- 
4830. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  Page  -  Located  Sarnia.  Ontario 
24  Pagq  -  Located  Massillon,  Ohio 
ALL  with  Stereotype  Equipment 
and  AC  Drives 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Rfth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  60c ;  2  @  55c ;  1  @  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90e  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00:  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Elditor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDBCC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower. 

New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  • 


Pre**  Room 


HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES 

2  TO  60  UNITS  -  22»4"  cutoff  - 
Steel  Cylinders  -  Roller  Bearinirs  - 
Spray  Fountains  -  Double  Folders  and 
Conveyors  -  DC  Drives  -  On  subsrtruc- 
ture  with  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Located  Phiiadelphia,  Available  Now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


223/4"  4  UNIT  1 

HOE  SUPERSPEED  PRESS  j 

4  UNITS  -  2  pair  folders  -  bars  -  2  | 
roii  stands  with  hoists. 

FLOOR  FEED,  ONE  LEVEL 
OPERATION 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  MECHANICAL 
CONDITION  STEEL  CYLINDERS 
WITH  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

Hoe  Ink  Rails 

Particulars  upon  request — 
Immediate  Delivery 
HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  HiUs  76,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  9-5945  TWininjt  7-7381 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  60,  60,  75. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho 


16  PAGE 
HOE  WEB  PRESS 

Consisting  of  two  8-page  2  plate  wide 
units,  23-9/16”  sheet  cut,  A.C.  2- 
motor  drive,  capacity  7600  per  hour 
with  mat  rolier  and  ali  stereotype 
equipment. 

An  old  timer  but  good  for  some  fast 
growing  smail  town. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.  j 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Used  Presses 

★  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usuaily  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  lilinois 


1  16-page  Hoe  unit  for  22%”  sheet 
cut 

2  16-page  Hoe  units  for  23-9/16” 
sheet  cut 

Double  plate  Goss  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  for  21%”  sheet  cut 

Furnaces — all  sizes  from  1  ton  to 
7  tons,  gas  or  electric 

No.  26  Vandercook  Full  Page  Proof 
Press 

Hoe  Combination  Saw  and  Trimmer 

Hoe  Double  Page  Curved  Plate 
Router  for  13%”  diameter  plates 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


16-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

Serial  #1369.  Can  be  seen  in  operation 
daily  1  to  5  P.M. 

Complete  with  all  Stereotype  eqruip- 
ment,  including  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
are  AC. 

I  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

I  311  Lincoln  Ave.  Lyndhurst.  N.  J 


223/4"  2  UNIT 
HOE  SUPERSPEED  PRESS 

2  Units  -  pair  folders  -  bars  -  roll  stand 
with  hoist. 

FLOOR  FEED,  ONE  LEVEL  OPERA¬ 
TION,  PRACTICALLY  NEW  ME¬ 
CHANICAL  CONDITION.  STEEL  | 
CYLINDERS  WITH  ROLLER  BEAR-  1 
INGS.  ! 

Hoe  Ink  Rails. 

Particulars  upon  request — 
Immediate  Delivery 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 

ILIinois  9-5945  TWining  7-7381  j 


5  SCOTT  UNITS 

Color  cylinder,  22%  ”  cut-off,  three 
coior  and  black. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


12-24  PAGE  3  deck  single  width  Goss 
press.  2:5  9/16"  cutoff,  with  stereo 
equipment,  available  about  August  1. 
Can  be  seen  in  oiieration.  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver.  Washington. 


TWIN  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 

FLAT  BED  Web  Press  about  9  years 
old.  Good  condition.  Will  print  from 
2,  4,  6,  8.  10,  12,  14  or  16  standard 
ncwspai>er  pages.  22%  ”  page  cut-off, 
or  up  to  32  pages  Tabloid.  Complete 
with  chases  for  16  pages.  Double-truck 
chase,  motor  equipment,  ink  rollers 
etc.  Speed  S-IOO  an  hour.  Will  quote 
"as  is  where  is"  or  installed  price  by 
expert  Machinist  erector. 

WRITE:  JEROME  FELDMAN 

The  FAR  Company 

305i  Cupertino  Way  SanMateo,  Calif. 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21  %”  cut-off  press.  Also  Pony- 
Autoplate,  22%”  cut-off  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  21%”,  22%  ”  and 

23-9/16  "cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


METAL  POT — Kemp  6  ton,  immersion 
burners,  2  carburetors.  2  elec,  motors. 
AC.  22iO  volt  3  phase.  Thermostatic 
control  valve — complete,  110  volt  AC. 
32.3Si2.96  Wichita,  Kansas,  Beacon. 


i  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

223/4"  AUTOPLATE  PONY 
223/4"  CASTING  MACHINES 
SINGLE  OR  PARALLEL 
AC  DRIVES 
60-75-100  or  125  HP 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 

ILIinois  9-5945  TWining  7-7381 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed.  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 

DUPLEX 
TUBULARS 
2  TO  1 
PRESSES 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


“OPPORTUNITY  for  young  aggressive 
sales  manager  for  large  Mid-South  fast 
growing  weekly.  City  population  over 
200,000.  Extra  capacity  in  well  equip¬ 
ped  printing  plant  for  circulars,  shop¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  A  chance  to  train 
for  General  Manager.  Profit  sharing 
or  part  ownership  to  right  man.  Send  | 
full  details  first  letter,  ^x  1244,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


NEWSROOM  ARTIST 

ART-CONSCIOUS  Florida  daily  wants 
artist  to  process  art,  draw  charts, 
graphs,  dingbats  and  cartoon  illus¬ 
trations.  Must  know  spraygun  tech¬ 
nique.  Send  detailed  resume.  Box  1214. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED,  experienced  combination 
Artist  and  copy-writer  and  layout  lady 
for  large  specialty  store.  In  answering, 
please  give  age  and  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  to  Giles,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
703,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Circulation 


EASTERN  NEWS  WHOLESALER  has 
opportunity  for  aggressive  experienced 
Home  Delivery  circulator.  Opportunity 
to  promote  circulation  of  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers  for  a  leading 
publishers  representative.  Must  be 
versatile,  promotion  minded  and  have 
ability  to  direct  and  expand  present 
home  delivery  organization.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man 
to  take  full  charge,  start  from  a  cir¬ 
culation  low  and  do  a  great  building 
job.  Bonus  arrangement  to  right  man. 
Box  134^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  small  ABC 
Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Must  be  famil¬ 
iar  all  phases.  Box  1235,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Manager. 
Write  or  Phone  Daily  Review,  Hay¬ 
ward,  California. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

WE  HAVE  an  excellent  opening  for  a 
]  young  man  with  2  or  more  years  ex- 
I  perience.  Good  starting  wage,  periodic 
increases,  paid  vacations,  5  day  week. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
I  classified  display  experience.  Good  fu- 
I  ture.  Permanent.  Write  .full  details  of 
I  experience,  record,  family  status,  sal- 
I  ary  expected  and  give  phone  number. 

'  H.  E.  Walker.  The  Indianapolis  Times, 

!  Indianapolis,  Indiana. _ 

AFTERNOON  AND  Sunday  paper 
Chart  Area  4  expanding  its  staff  has. 
opening  for  an  additional  Classified 
S^licitor.  Box  1352,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  _ Corresponden  ts _ 

I  WE  NEED  Pittsburgh.  Louisville, 
j  Rochester.  Omaha  corresixindents  on 
I  assignment  basis.  Prefer  newsmen 
I  with  cameras.  Nationwide.  55  West  42, 
New  York  36. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  hard  working  solici¬ 
tor  for  growing  evening  daily.  Apply 
Advertising  Director,  Patriot,  Bangor, 
Maine. 


SALESMANAGER 

Unusual  opportunity  on  fine  county 
seat  Chart  Area  2  afternoon  daily  for 
sound  experienced  mid-thirties  man 
with  proven  sales  record  desiring  fu¬ 
ture  over  all  management  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Present  position  involves  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  all  advertising,  pre¬ 
paring  salable  copy,  small  city  news¬ 
paper  knowhow.  Tremendous  tiotential 
in  60.000  population  market  for  linage, 
circulation  growth.  Progressive  com¬ 
munity  :  modern,  long  established  prop¬ 
erty.  Give  full  background,  salary 
requirements.  Box  1228.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Large  weekly  newspaper 
in  Northern  Maine  needs  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  with  the  experience, 
ability  and  background  to  become  head 
of  the  department.  Only  person  will¬ 
ing  to  put  in  all  necessary  hours  to 
build  up  linage,  capable  of  creating 
ideas  and  with  ability  to  make  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts,  need  apply.  Substantial 
I  salary  plus  ctmmission.  Need  is  im- 
!  mediate,  opportunity  excellent.  Inter- 
i  view  should  be  arranged  prior  to  April 
:  1.  Give  full  details  experience  educa¬ 
tion  and  background  in  first  letter  to- 
Box  1246.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  medium-sized,  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  has  permanent  key  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard¬ 
working  Display  Advertising  salesman. 
$690  to  3650  per  month.  Excellent 
;  sales  training  program.  Send  full  de- 
I  tails,  to  Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  YOUNG  MAN  with  at  least  two  years- 
i  newspaper  advertising  experience.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  into  responsible 
position  for  right  man  with  ability  to- 
sell,  promote,  layout  advertising  and 
plan  campaigns.  Circulation  over  10,000. 

I  Write  giving  particulars  to  George- 
Marvin.  Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatrice. 
Nebraska. _ _ _ 

AD  MAN  OPPORTUNITY 

NEBID  GOOD  salesman  for  2  man  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  plus  participation 
monthly  bonus  bas^  on  fixed  ver- 
oentage.  You  earn  from  everything 
you  sell.  Nice  southern  daily.  Write 

Box  1 34-5.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  and  Sunday  paper. 
Chart  Area  4  expanding  its  staff  hM 
opening  for  an  additional  Retail  Solici¬ 
tor.  Box  1353.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SALESMAN  Travel  intermountain 
states  official  sheriff,  i>olice,  fireman 
magazines.  No  rackets,  established, 
accepted  magazines.  Commission.  Give 
background,  references.  Marcus  Griffin 
&  Associates,  Box  1030,  Carlsbad.  New 
Mexico. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman.  Per¬ 
manent,  opportunity-filled  position 
open  on  high  class  midwest  daily.  We 
want  a  young  hustler,  competent  with 
copy  and  layout,  ambitious  and  re¬ 
liable.  We  offer  security,  steady  ad¬ 
vancement,  unusual  extra  benefits,  top 
working  conditions  including  five-day 
week,  congenial  staff.  Clean,  prosper¬ 
ous,  one-paper  community  of  40,000. 
Give  details  of  training,  experience, 
personal  data,  references.  Box  1306. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  SPOT  for  producer  with  vitali¬ 
ty,  integrity,  ambition.  Midwest’s  out¬ 
standing  ABC  weeklies,  plus  area 
shoppers.  Write  Owner  17203  Lahser, 
Detroit.  Michigan. 


NEW  MAGAZINE  serving  as  official 
voice  of  South’s  foremost  organization 
needs  complete  advertising  staff.  Man¬ 
ager  for  Atlanta  Headquarters  and 
part-time  representatives  for  other 
Southern  States.  Small  salary,  liberal 
commission.  Excellent  growth  possi¬ 
bilities.  Box  1303,  Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN-MANAGER  for  large- 
circulation  Ohio  weekly.  Present  and 
future  opportunity.  Established  ac¬ 
counts  and  leads  for  new  advertisers. 
Challenging,  interesting  situation  for 
aggressive  linage  producer  who  can 
write,  layout,  sell  himself  and  show 
others  how.  Strong  radio,  daily  com¬ 
petition.  Salary  percentage  volume 
and  performance  tonus.  Write  Box 
1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  medium-sized  Texas 
daily  has  permanent  key  position  open 
for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard-working 
Display  Advertising  salesman,  prefer¬ 
ably  under  40.  Modern,  long  estab¬ 
lished  property.  Good  salary  plus 
monthly  commissions.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1353.,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  salesman.  Steady 
work  with  proven  organization.  No 
floaters  and  no  drinkers.  Must  be 
single  and  free  to  travel.  Excellent 
future.  Commission  basis  only.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  car  secondary  to  desire 
to  learn  and  make  money.  If  you 
want  to  average  $200.00  a  week  and 
are  willing  to  put  in  the  hours,  I’m 
interested.  Absolutely  no  pressure 
artists.  Write  Plateau  Features  in¬ 
dicate,  P.  O.  Box  1495,  Denver  1.  Colo. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  for  a  small  daily  lo¬ 
cated  in  Northern  Illinois.  This  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  ’Ihis  is  a  county  seat  town,  with 
good  school  and  churches.  Position 
will  be  open  sometime  after  April  1. 
All  replies  held  in  confidence.  Write 
Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  woman  to  assist  with 
women’s  pages.  Must  have  the  ability 
that  will  merit  taking  over  the  de¬ 
partment  at  a  later  date.  Northern 
Ohio  six  day  evening.  Box  1212,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young, 
fairly  experienced  newsman  on  18,000 
Virginia  afternoon  (Sunday  morning) 
daily.  General  assignment,  handling 
siKjrts  desk  as  relief.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  Progress-Index,  Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  news,  sports,  cam¬ 
era  work  on  growing  New  Mexico 
daily.  Car  necessary.  Send  clippings, 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
Box  No.  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN  for  weekly  sports-gen¬ 
eral  news  reporting.  Courier,  Toms 
River,  New  Jersey.  Toms  River  8-0008. 

EDITORIAL 

CAREER  woman  age  25  to  35  experi¬ 
enced  in  copy  reading  and  layout  for 
desk  work  on  woman’s  and  society 
pages.  Chart  area  6.  circulation  over 
76,000.  Prefer  one  who  has  done 
similar  work  on  smaller  paper.  Box 
1349.  Editor  &  Pub'isher. 

REPORTER  needed  for  growing  Ohio 
afternoon  6  day  paper.  Labor-industry 
beat  as  well  as  general  and  feature 
assignments.  Ability  to  use  camera 
helpful  but  not  vital.  Box  1247.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCURA’TE  re-write  man,  aged  around 
30,  with  solid  experience,  preferably 
some  on  small  town  dailies.  Must 
know  how  to  write  news  in  clear 
concise  English.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements 
first  application.  Metropolitan  seven- 
day  newspaper  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

1.307,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  young  reporter,  aggressive 
Wisconsin  daily  22,000.  Courthouse, 
sports,  weekly  column.  Excellent 
training  spot.  Send  full  details,  clip- 
pings.  Box  1.341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COPY  EDITOR — Familiar  with  wire 
copy :  morning  paper.  Chart  Area  6. 
Box  1326,  Fxiitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  READER — Permanent  job  cve- 
ning-Sunday  desk  Midwest  city  of 
half-million.  No  spot  for  a  beginner, 
but  plenty  of  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  real  desk  experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  where  quality 
counts  more  than  quantity  production. 
Complete  details  salary  and  background 
please.  Box  130iS.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Deskman  able  to  han¬ 
dle  news  and  sports  makeup  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  New  York  City  Area. 
Progressive  organization  with  future 
for  competent  man  who  understands 
that  small  dailies  cannot  comiiete  with 
big  dailies  on  salaries.  State  salary 
requirements,  references,  date  avail- 
able.  Box  1325.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Telegraph  editor  fa- 
maliar  tape  operation  :  6-day  afternoon 
daily  in  seacoast  community  of  S-'.toO. 
Write  detaiis  first  letter.  Brunswick 
News.  Brunswick.  Georgia. 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  two  men — one 
as  police  reporter:  small  daily  ex- 
jierience  one  year  necessary ;  one 
young  man  who  wants  to  learn  copy 
desk  work.  Five  day  week.  Apply 
Fred  Andersen,  assistant  managing 
editor.  Montgomery,  Alabama,  ADVER- 
'nSER.  Excellent  opportunity,  young 

staff. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  For  progressive 
Morning  and  Sunday  18,O(V0  Circula¬ 
tion  daily  In  Chart  Area  3.  Must  be 
able,  experienced  and  ambitious  to 
lay  out  paper,  supervise  staff  of  12, 
provide  and  execute  diyulation-build- 
ing  ideas  and  fulfill  all  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  position.  Competitive 
situation  and  newspaper  extremely  10- 
County  Regionally-minded  in  news 
coverage.  Give  background  in  Detail, 
samples  of  work  as  newsroom  execu¬ 
tive.  salary  desired  and  possible  date 
of  reporting.  Box  1.340,  Ed'tor  & 
Publisher. _ 


NEED  immediately,  young,  experienced 
reporter  looking  for  future  on  daily 
in  city  of  7, .500.  Reply  Editor.  Nobles- 
ville  Daily  Ledger,  Noblesville,  In¬ 
diana^ _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  daily  of 
12.000  wants  desk  man.  Give  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  and  salary  requlre- 
ments.  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Ptiblisher. 
NEW55-SPORTS  man  for  large 
ly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  worker, 
have  car,  be  able  to  use  camera  or 
willing  to  learn.  Good  opportunity. 
Write  fully,  sending  samples  and 
references,  salary  expected,  to:  Box 
1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  reporter-feature  writer, 
preferably  Spanish-speaking,  for  air¬ 
line  public  relations,  Miami.  Box 
130.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  OREGON  daily  wants  copy 
editor,  makeup  man.  Opportunity  for 
young  man  to  train  under  top  guid¬ 
ance.  Write  fully  age.  education, 
salary,  etc.  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  and  feature 
i  writer.  Some  desk  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Connecticut  industrial  city  of 
47,000.  Afternoon  daily,  9.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  opportunity  for  further  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Free  Lance _ 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy !  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PROMOTION  man — experienced  self¬ 
starter  under  35;  strong  all  phases, 
circulation  emphasis.  Able  to  write 
ad  and  editoriai  copy ;  must  know 
type  and  layout.  Fine  Chart  Area  12 
paper,  $90-$100.  Box  1211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEST’S  best  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  wants  an  unusual 
man  to  do  advertising  promotion,  re¬ 
search,  linage  statistics,  make  some 
advertiser  contacts,  work  closely  with 
advertising  manager.  Must  be  layout 
and  copy  expert.  There  are  exceptional 
salary  and  advancement  opportunit’es 
here  for  a  young  family  man  who 
wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  advertising 
field.  Give  personal  data,  references, 
salary  requirements.  Box  1302,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  , 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
w-ant-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY !  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  pery  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 

WRITERS  SERVICES 

_ Literary  Agencies _ 


PINK  PILLS  AND 
PUBLISHED  AUTHORS! 

One  does  not  swallow  a  pink  pill  and 
wake  up  a  published  author.  For  the 
sale  of  your  stories,  books,  articles, 
and  TV  plays — Consult  Mead  Literary 
Agency.  419  4th  Ave.,  Dept.  Y-3. 
N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y.  No  obligation.  Write 
Today ! 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


ENGINEERING  GRADUATE 

PREFERABLY  A  mechanical 
engineer  as  an  assistant  to 
mechanical  superintendent, 
metropolitan  newspaper  mid¬ 
west.  Previous  newspaper  e» 
porience  desirable  but  not 
required.  Would  assist  in  all 
phases  of  production  man- 
£gement  of  a  dally  news¬ 
paper,  and  also  such  work 
as  planning  and  layout  of 
the  mechanical  departments 
Age  21  to  30  years.  Write 
fully  giving  complete  blog 
raphy  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOX  1309 

MACHINIST 

ALL  INTERTYPE  shop  of  midweet 
110.000  circulation  afternoon  daily  hat 
a  permanent  situation  for  qualified 
machinist.  Union  shop,  38%  hour 
week.  Modern  Plant,  friendly  working 
conditions,  top  pension  and  insurance 
benefits.  For  further  information  write 
George  Kunz,  South  Bend  Tribune, 

South  Bend,  Indiana^ _ 

WANTED  an  experienced  pressman 
for  newspaper  in  city  of  60.000  with 
;ircuIation  of  approximately  35.000,  to 
operate  an  8-unit  Goss  press  and  take 
zomplete  charge  of  press  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  member  of  Pressman’s 
union.  State  age.  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Reply  Box 
1304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ NOTICES _ 

Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  —  Brilliant 
young  newsman  now  in  that  position 
at  $157  seeks  publisher  who’s  service 
rather  than  gimmick  minded ;  who 
will  provide  workable  budget-staff  for 
solid  accomplishment.  Box  1330,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CH.ART  .AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1955 


I  ■ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adm  in  istrative 


JITTJATIONS  WANTED 


DUplay  Adverlining 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  exiierienced  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  large  and  '  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  now  BELATED  Sincere  Calling.  Imnnediate 

all  phases.  Send  for  resume  with  full  small  newspaper  ad  department  ex-  :  with  midwcstern  metropolitan  daily,  reporter,  clerk  or  copy  boy.  Northeast, 

particulars.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Pub-  perience.  Top  drawer  layouts  black  .  Family,  vet,  BA  political  science.  Top  Vet,  28,  college.  Little  experience: 

Usher.  white  and  color.  Selling  copy,  references.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Pub-  plenty  of  the  other  stuff.  Box  1337, 

pirnwFsngn  _ _  servicing  and  selling  top  ac-  lisher.  Editor  &  Publishir. 


REDHEADED  young  woman  anxious  counts  in  compeMtive  market  Seeks  -  Editor  &  Publ.sj^r. - - 

for  front  office  job.  Pm  business  job  with  real  future  Chart  Area  EXCELLENT  REPORTER,  sub-editor  BIG  CITY  newsman  tired  of  Uking 

school  trained  on  mechanical  and  IBM  2-3-4  to  12  Box  1348  Editor  &  Pub-  seeks  good  opportunity  orders,  wants  to  give  them  as  new* 

typewriters,  comptometer  and  account-  Usher,  '  ’  I  medium,  small  daily  west,  south-  executive  on  honest  medium  daily. 


school  trained  on  mechanical  and  IBM  2-3-4  to  12.  Box  1348.  Editor  &  Pub- 

typewriters,  comptometer  and  account-  Usher. 

ing.  Had  1  year  Missouri  University:  ‘ 

won  feature  writing  Awards  Missouri  Fditnruil 

Interscholastic  Press  during  high- 

school.  Am  20,  Midwestern,  not  home  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  well-known 


west.  Experienced  cities  10-100.000.  Equipment  for  job:  4-years  college.  8- 
Capablq  supervisor.completely  reliable.  V™”  all-phase  experience.  30-year8 


tied.  Available  now.  Box  1008,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


veteran,  family.  36.  Good  references. 
Box  1234.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


daily  in  80.000  class  seeks  larger  field:  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN  experi- 


thoughtful  living.  Box  1319,  Editor  ft 

^blisher^ _ 

CHILD  —  Care  Writer  —  Do  articles. 


AD  MANAGER  in  mid-thir  ies,  family  famous  paper;  48;  health,  habits  ex¬ 
man  with  complete  newspaper  back-  cellent.  Box  1012.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


15  years  previous  g(X>d  experience  on  enced.  immeiiiately  available,  vet.  ref-  5?'“"’" 

famous  paper;  48;  health,  habits  ex-  erenees.  Box  1231.  Editor  ft  Publisher,  f."?®  Editor.  Box  1334,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
rellent  Re*  initl  PHitne  *  P„Kl;.k,.e - - Ilshcr. 


ground.  Seven  years  selling  and  su-  SPECIAL  assignment  reporter  desk-  1  HEN  temporarily  leg-working,  i  do  YOU  NEED  a  copyreader  experi- 


pervising  increased  lineage  on  8.000 
daily.  Hit  the  top  here  and  want  to 
advance.  Know  all  departments  and 
problems.  Especially  interested  in 
helping  expanding  publisher  or  one 
who  is  elderly  and  retiring.  Con'd  buy 


man.  on  metropolitan  paper.  7  years 
experience.  Seek  similar  job,  news¬ 
paper  or  public  relations.  Chart  area 
3.  4.  Box  1007.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
FEMININE  hut  unblushing  newsgal 


writing  lengthy  reports  territorial  and  enced  in  watching  facts  and  style, 
state  legislature  committees,  wants  with  some  initiative,  tempered  by 
return  daily  newspapering.  All-round  I  deadline  sense?  Box  1311,  Editor  ft 
exiierience.  go  anywhere.  Box  1232,  I  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITO  R-WRITE  R — Em  ployed,  college. 


in  on  moderate  terms.  Box  1332.  Edi-  '  <J-School  Gmd).  24,  seeks  general 
tor  ft  Publisher.  I  assignment  sq'ot  on  Eastern  daily. 


PROOF  reader,  office  assistant.  Young  |  4',j  years  experience 

woman,  many  years  experience.  Seeks  including,  desk,  all  ^ats.  sporty 
nosition  nublishinv.  nrintinir  or  allied  I  Column  radio.  Box  1315,  Editor  ft 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  cartoonist  Publisher. _ 

available  for  newspaper  or  syndicate  GOOD  GAL  RE 
work.  Specialist  on  iiolitical  subjects,  tha  'fresh  ai 
flair  for  ^tire.  Last  position  with  Southwest*  wnnl 


north  or  south.  Worked  upstate  New  position  publishing,  prinlinj?  or  allied  !  * 

York  and  abmad.  Fast,  accurate,  not  trades.  Preferably  New  York.  Refer-  ;  £.udii.  ner. 

greedy  wagewise.  Box  1132,  Kditor  &  ences.  Box  1205,  iklitor  &  Publisher.  I  KPITOR  — 

Publisher. _ REPORTER— court  house,  city  hall.  ’  * 


EDITOR  —  Writer  —  Photographer  with 
7  years  experience  from  small  weekly 
to  large  daily  newspapers  seeks  house 


RrixiWIvn  Pail.'  will  Southwest’  wants  job  on  big  daily  in 

T^  ^?erenc^  r!!L  i,o'i  Areas  1-2-6-7-11.  Won  report- 

Publisher 13-1.  Editor  ft  ing  spurs  on  metropolitan  daily  four 


GOOD  GAL  REPORTER  who  is  tir^  general  assignment,  police,  court,  r^  publication  or  otheV  public  relations 

of  the  fresh  air  and  freedom  of  the  write,  camera  experience,  small,  mwii-  j33g  gjiton  ft  Publisher. 


um  d.silies.  Degree.  Box  1239,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


HORATIO  ALGER  OFFER— 
After  20  months  on  Southern  a.m.  of 


Circulation 


wriTTt  n  11  I - ; - ■■  ■"  graduate.  Single.  Age  32.  Box  1111, 

WOULD  like  to  relocate  as  Circula-  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ing  spurs  on  metropolitan  daily  four  REPORTER.  26.  single,  completing  1  After  20  months  on  Southern  a.m.  of 
years^  ago.  Anxious  to  sharpen  them  year  ns  only  refiorter,  feature  writer  25,000,  reporter-photographer,  26, 
on  bigger  and  better  writing  assign-  for  small  town  daily,  seeks  position  ne^s  elbow-room  on  any  paper  65.000- 
ments.  Employed  now.  Lniversity  elsewhere  to  establish  news  career,  up.  Know  all  beats,  but  will  start 


elsewhere  to  establish  news  career. 
Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tion  Supervisor  or  assistant  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Familiar  with  all 
phases  of  Circulation  and  promotion. 


low  for  chance  to  work  up.  Write 
Box  1322.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOCAL  ANGLE  from  Washington 
available  from  young,  experienced  re- 


Prefer  Chart  areas  3-4-."l.  Box  1107'  Papei™  already  swk- 

r*.!:*--  *.  _  '  I  ing  bureau  expansion.  Knows  capitol. 


Fditor  A  Publisher  nureau  expansion.  Knows  capitol, 

^AssTT  .  vT  ... - - - downtown  agencies.  Queries  answered. 

hAMILY  MAN,  30,  employed  as  Dis-  Write  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tnct  l^nag^  for  part  ten  years  on  ppportfr  3TZ  .n  .i 

large  West  Coast  dailies  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Assistant  or  City  Circulator 
on  medium  sire  newspaper,  or  circula- 


REPORTING  is  my  siiecialty  ;  handle  ^  — - ^ 

police,  fires,  any  assignment.  Employed  OHIOAN.  27.  Six  years  experience  aD 
Western  tabloid.  BA.  LLB.  Box  1233.  Phases  of  daily  newsrrom.  Available 
Fxiitor  ft  Publisher.  reporting,  sports 

- — - - 5 -  Family  man.  Box  1333,  Editor  « 


downtown  agencies.  Queries  answered.  SPORTS  B^ITOR,  WRITER,  S^rts  Publisher. 


editor  small  daily  desires  new  location. 
Young,  B.S.  top  general  news,  art 


WANT  rewrite  or  wire  editor  post 


REPORTER.  3Vs  years  all-around  bTkT^und"-Bo\°^ 25^^110^7' pX  51^"  wesf  “o^  R^ock"iT 
small  city  exfierience,  strong  on  fea-  luh.r  daily  west  of  Rockies.  Experienced, 

tures,  seeks  spot  with  future  in  East  ^  I  ambitious.  Will  arrange  interview. 


-. . -  - . .  starting  position  reportonal  Box  1320,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

tion  manager  of  small  newspaper,  j.,.  J-grad.  progressive  daily-or  other  com- 

Starting  salary  secondary.  Personal  ^  Publisher. _  Chart  Area  1.  2.  by 

interview  desired.  A-1  references.  Box  RLTURN  to  Sports.  10  years  e.x-  recently  separated  Navy  Officer,  lib-  _ ntecnanicai 

122.5.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ perience,  AP,  metropolitan  daily  sports  eral  arts  background.  English  degree.  prfccmaN Stereotvner  Married  80. 

CIRCULATION  Manager  or  AssisUnt  amaller  daily.  Seeks  sports  edi-  knowledge  of  writing,  photography  years  experience. ^*Rheumatic  child 

—12  years  supervisor  experience.  little  '^31  n  fi"*  experience  on  collegiate  publica-  ^ecessiUtes  moving  to  the  southwest, 

merchant,  promotion,  sales,  all  phases  Editor  tions.  Age  25,  single,  car.  Box  1223,  Familiar  with  Scott  Hoe.  Goss,  and 


of  circulation,  ABC.  Family  man.  32.  *  Publisher. 

Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  1329,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Eilitor  ft  Publisher. 


necessitates  moving  to  the  southwest 
Familiar  with  Scott,  Hoe.  Goss,  and 
Duplex  tubular  presses.  Hand  and 


TOP-NOTCH 

ALI^AROUND  NEWSMAN 


STYMIED  reporter  medium-sized  daily  pony  easting.  Best  production  and 
wants  relocate.  Consider  allied  work,  printing  results  guaranteed.  Box 


EXPERIENCE  includes  being  Assist-  kewsmaix  ^  Publisher.  1314.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

s.' tiT. 

sire  "top  spot  on'plper'^in^sa^^’  cla«  maki^?up,  *tlot"m;n.‘'“‘know"  back-shop  "7m  s"**"  wB?'’rehS!iatr'  ^x  PHOTOGRAPHER-2  yeap  metropoli- 


1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 


Sj??***^*r  t  rcQuwt.  operation.  Five  years  experience  rang- 

Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ing  from  busy  smail-town  daily  to  one 


_ Claatified  Advertising 


1204,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  Reporter,  college  graduate. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  — Sound  !fet‘*'maXiSl  ”£^"'11*14  ^®Edi^or**ft 
knowledge  of  what  it  Ukes  to  build  a  Publisher  ^'  ’  * 


Travel  anywhere  for  job  with  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1210.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


tan  experience  in  sports,  feature,  spot. 
Operate  Fairchild.  Young  married, 
ambitious.  Have  camera — will  travel. 

Box  1122.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
EXPERIENCED  Medium  sized  daily. 


br"ex'^riince*and‘co?JMrt7t  ^Mbi^  YOUNG  Woman.  B.S.  journalism.  United  Nations  or  work  on  foreign 
Any  size  operation.  Seeks  better  ool  beginning  on  small  daily,  gen-  d»k  for  newspaper  agency  radio  or 


ABLE  NEWSMAN  available  cover  Late  Model  car  with  .2-Way  Radio. 


Any  size  operation.  Seeks  betteVo^  ***’'*  “g'nmng  on  small  daily,  gen-  nwx  tor  newspaper  agency  rau.o  o.  go 
portunity.  Age  49  perfect  health  Will  reporting,  anywhere.  Box  1110.  YV  newsroom.  15  years  writing  ex-  Publisher 

-  _ r  .  s*.  Pariect  neaitn.  will  pHitn-  ft  p„ki;.i,„-  nerience  embraces  books  magazine  fea-  vanTnn 


4x5  Camera.  Know  Fairchild.  Single, 
go  anywhere.  Box  1243,  Editor  ft 


relocate  anywhere.  Write  Box  1026.  Rd'tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  HELP!  yeteran.  Single,  24,  Journal- 

ism  grad,  no  professional  experience, 
Corretpondent  wants  magazine,  newspaper  writing 

xvAcuTNro'ivxvr  - \ - 7, - TT  *"  *"■  "®“'’  Houston.  Texas. 

W^HINGTON  Correspondent.  Special-  Eager,  hard  worker.  5606  Clay  St  . 
ized  and  EXCLUSIVE  coverage  to  fit  Houston,  "rexas. 

specific  needs.  Daily  or  periodic  re-  - - 

ports.  Stories  based  on  solid  legwork  -ARTIST- WRITER- Photographer.  31, 
by  young  man.  Box  1207,  Editor  ft  "jarried.  Eight  years,  desk,  reporting. 
Publisher.  photo  experience.  Art,  advertising 


Editor  ft  Publisher.  '  perience  embraces  books  magazine  fea-  PHOTOGRAPHER,  35.  news.  Fairs' 

HPT  PI  v.f— — ; - T  "®’^®  editing  UN  .report-  pf,ild.  commercial  military  experience. 

HKL.PI  Veteran,  Single,  24,  Journal-  {ng  and  agency  correspondent  in  Mos-  Relocate  anywhere.  Daily  preferred, 

ism  grad,  no  professional  experience,  cow.  Columbia  Grad-MA  vet  fluent  „  -ar  Box  1351,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
wants  magazine,  newspaper  writing  Russion  know  German.  Box  1343,  Edi-  ijsher. 

job  in  or  very  near  Houston,  Texas,  tor  ft  Publisher.  — wottpo  .  m  . 

St..  - all-around  NEWSMAN -  ^iSi%°o‘;e”an^*ir26  Tw  ® 


Dhplar  Advertising 


- : —  •  10  YEARS  Editor-Reporter-S’.otman.  photo-feature  work  and  B.S.  degree. 

ARTIST-WRITER-Photographer.  31  Rated  executive  material.  Covered  ALL  Qwn  car  and  3  cameras.  Can  produce 
married.  Eight  years,  desk,  rejxjrting’  Beats  and  Features.  Experienced  top  rate  articles  with  top  quality 

photo  experience.  Art,  advertising  "Ports,  foreign,  makeup.  Top  refe^  illustrations.  Familar  with  all  phases 

training.  Know  type.  layout  Wants  ®"®®®  World-Wide.  J-Grad.  Marked,  pf  photography  and  darkroom  pro- 

outlet  for  ideas,  talent.  Consider  *0.  Box  1349,  Editor  ft  Pub-  eedure.  Looking  for  staff  PosRion 

house  organ,  weekly  editing.  Box  1230,  I'sher. _  wi'h  future.  Can  travel.  Box  1318, 


ADVERTISING  -  Sales,  current  ad-  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


vertising  Manager  exiwrienccd 


DESK  MAN-NEWS  or  SPORTS.  Avail 


AMBITIOUS  Writer.  24,  BA,  Army  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Officer,  married.  Desires  editorial  slot  - 

on  small  weekly,  daily  or  magazine.  Promotion  Pu< 


So^Tlayo7*Satr^’*d‘r;e  ^'k'  '  abl^^-rm-dlatVlV; l^me'^^pe^e'ncJ-  featlTre,.^  ne7s“«d- 
copy,  layout,  circulation,  decree,  seeks  i  nendable  familv  man.  Hava  nvar  «yA.>ftsa«ncv  Maw  nr  Kaw  Fn^tanH. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


change.  Will  travel  or  lelocate.  Box 
1118.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  Available 
for  Jacksonville.  Excellent  business 
and  promotion  man.  Must  be  sound 
proposition.  25  years  experience.  Pres¬ 
ent  position  years — earning  $8,500. 

Box  1208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pendable  family  man.  Have  over  20  vertising.  New  York  or  New  England.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Director  of 
years  experience  in  sports,  news  and  Available  June  1st.  Box  1323,  Editor  gtate  professional  association  wants  to 


AD  HAN  experienced  editorial,  circu-  ner,  capable  of  producing  editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor, 
married.  33.  now  employed  12.000 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  California  daily,  seeks  toP  spot  in 

T>T/’"TT  !  w  fti.  II  ft  ft  larger  field,  minimum  $125  week. 

KICH  in  both  small  town  and  metro-  Column,  layout,  supervision,  reporting, 
pohtan  ex^rience,  Pulitzer  prize  win-  Box  1312.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


lege.  Married  (1  son).  Active  mem¬ 
ber  P.R.S.A.  Age  25.  Box  1327,  Edl- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Man-Reporter. 


lation,  management  both  weeklies  and  page  of  highest  prestige.  Not  immedi-  BEGINNING  SPOT  on  newspaper  or  j.Grad.  26.  married.  1  year  expert- 

daily.  Family,  87.  BA,  car.  Now  ately  available,  but  desirous  of  estab-  magazine  which  does  not  mind  being  Negro  Public  Relations-newspa- 

Cbart  Area  1.  Will  relocate  for  good  lishing  contact  with  interested  pu^  a  training  ground  for  ambitious  and  Personable,  promotion  minded, 

potentiaL  Box  1331,  Editor  ft  Pub-  lisher  with  view  to  future  association,  ABJ.  Box  go^  writer.  Has  camera,  car — will 


lisher.  I  Box  1209,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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1846,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


travel.  Box  1339,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol)erl  U.  BroMn 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

If  any  morabers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
went  away  from  their  Spring 
meeting  here  unaware  of  to¬ 
day’s  challenge  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business — increase  consump¬ 
tion  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
our  vastly  expanded  production 
— it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
convention  speakers,  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  or  the  ANA 
officers  and  management. 

The  first  speaker  during  the 
three-day  program  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  Ralph  Winslow, 
vicepresidcnt  of  Koppers  Co., 
who  said:  “We  need  to  build  up 
our  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  so  it  will  meet  our 
productive  capacity.  With  the 
emphasis  in  the  future  on  con¬ 
sumption,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  will  have  a  greater 
responsibility.” 

'The  second  speaker,  Edward 
G.  Gerbic,  chairman  of  the  ANA 
board  and  vicepresident  of  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson,  said  pretty 
much  the  same  thing:  “At  the 
rate  this  country  is  expanding 
and  changing — and  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  that  are  plac¬ 
ed  on  marketing  and  advertising 
as  the  result  of  this  growth  and 
change — we  have  to  run  like  hell 
just  to  keep  from  slipping 
backwards.” 

And  it  ran  right  through  the 
program  to  the  final  speaker, 
Barry  Ryan,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
who  said:  “We’ll  have  to  do 
some  tall  stepping  to  speed  up 
our  channels  of  distribution  and 
to  create  a  national  appetite  to 
swallow  this  country’s  immense 
productivity.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Ryan  went 
even  farther  than  the  other 
speakers  and  warned  that  the 
penalty  of  failure  is  to  jeopar- 
■dize  our  way  of  life.  It  would 
mean  cutting  production  to  fit 
■demand  which  eventually  would 
mean  government  supervision, 
or  control,  of  business. 

«  *  * 

What  are  the  forces  of  ad¬ 
vertising  doing  to  meet  this 
challenge,  outside  of  viewing 
with  alarm  at  big  conventions? 

Basically,  there  are  three  pro¬ 
jects  under  way  within  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession. 

1.  The  ANA  is  approaching 
the  problem  through  its  Adver¬ 
tising  Management  Committee 
to  help  members  become  better 
advertising  managers.  Four 


subcommittees  ha%’e  been  form¬ 
ed  to  tackle  four  phases:  (a) 
planning,  evaluation  and  con¬ 
trol;  (b)  positioning  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  advertising  func¬ 
tion;  (c)  advertising  personnel 
selection  and  training;  and  (d) 
agency-client  relations. 

A  management  consultant 
has  been  hired  who,  with  the 
committee,  is  analyzing  the  ba¬ 
sic  elements  of  the  management 
function  of  advertising  which 
will  provide  a  valuable  check 
list.  This,  in  turn,  will  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  conducting  depth 
interviews  with  member  com¬ 
panies  in  order  to  prepare  case 
histories  on  certain  aspects  of 
advertising  management. 

Companies  which  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  up  to  participate, 
also  to  share  the  cost  and  lend 
“a  man  for  a  month”  to  work 
on  a  survey  team,  include:  du- 
Pont,  Eastman  Kodak,  General 
Electric  Bristol-Meyers,  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  California,  National 
Biscuit,  Kraft  Foods,  Seagram’s, 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Lipton  Tea, 
Hamilton  Watch. 

2.  A  similar  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  has  met  with 
the  ANA  group  and  is  going  to 
conduct  the  same  kind  of  depth 
inteiwiews  among  agencies.  It 
is  planned  that  the  results  of 
the  two  projects  will  be  com¬ 
pared  to  see  if  basic  factors  for 
client-agent  understanding  and 
coopei-ation  can  be  evolved. 

3.  The  Joint  ANA-AAAA 
Committee  on  Understanding 
of  Our  Economic  System  has 
produced  a  presentation  (shown 
at  the  ANA  meeting  off-the- 
record,  and  yet  to  be  shown  to 
the  4-A  meeting  in  April)  por¬ 
traying  the  challenge  to  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise — the  ways  in 
which  better  marketing  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  greater 
production. 

The  4-A’s  continuing  exami¬ 
nations  to  attract  young  people 
of  the  highest  calibre  in  agency 
and  allied  advertising  fields 
might  be  called  a  fourth  pro¬ 
ject.  Of  those  taking  the  exams, 
25%  have  gone  into  advertising 
and  90%  of  those  are  now  rated 
superior  or  excellent  in  their 
work. 

*  *  * 

ANA  is  conscious  of  the  need 
of  the  hour.  The  emphasis  in  the 
past  has  been  on  productivity. 
Even  the  President’s  “State  of 
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March  31-April  2 — PNPA,  Pennsylvania  Society  ol  Newspaper 
Editors  Seminar,  Nlttany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

April  I — Freedom  of  Information  clinic  for  Illinois  news  executives, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield,  III. 

April  2 — Press  Photographers'  Short  Course,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

April  2-3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Spring  meeting,  Mt. 
Dora,  Fla. 

April  11-15 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  promotion  sem¬ 
inar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  14-16— Press  Photography  Short  Course,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

April  14-16— North  Dakota  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Dickinson,  N.  D. 

April  14-16 — Iowa  Press  Association,  annual  meeting. 

April  15— Kansas  Press  Association,  fourth  district  editors  meeting, 
Junction  City,  Kans. 

April  15-16 — Panhandle  Press  Association,  46th  annual  convention. 
Herring  Hotel,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

April  15-16— Georgia  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Spring 
meeting,  Hotel  De  Soto,  Savannah,  Ga. 

April  15-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Old  Dominion  Advertising 
Conference,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

April  16— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  17-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers,  national  spring  conference,  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

April  17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers’  Association. 
Spring  meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  17-19 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring  meet¬ 
ing.  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

April  18-20 — Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

April  21 — Education  Writers  Association,  seventh  annual  awards 
luncheon.  Hotel  Woodner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  21-22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Hot^l  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  37th 
annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

April  22-23 — South  Texas  Press  Association  convention,  Gunter 
Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  24 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  News  Clinic,  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  25 — Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

April  28-30 — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  spring  conference. 
Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York  City. 


the  Union”  message,  predicting 
that  our  economy  will  go  from 
$350  billion  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  to  $500  billion  in  10  years, 
reflected  thinking  in  terms  of 
production. 


But  as  Paul  West,  ANA  pres¬ 
ident,  explained:  “Unless  we  sell 
it  we  don’t  produce  it.” 

Only  a  few  times,  however, 
during  the  ANA  meeting  was 
there  recognition  that  media 
(Continued  on  peuge  75) 
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Can  You  Keyboard  These  Heads 


From  Your  Main  Magazines? 


You  can  on  a 
RANGEMASTER 
LINOTYPE! 


w  til*  ai 

Meets 


These  sample  news  heads  were  keyboarded  directly  from  the 
main  magazines  of  a  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype,  thus 
eliminating  slow,  costly  hand  setting. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  because  this  modern  Lino¬ 
type  mixer  sets  through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt. 
sizes -a  main  magazine  capacity  unequalled  by  any  other 
mixer!  Rapid  alternation  between  head  sizes  takes  only  a 
touch  on  the  mixer  lever. 

With  the  Rangemaster  Model  36,  range  is  extended  through 
60  pt.,  and  matrices  from  auxiliaries  can  be  readily  alter¬ 
nated  with  those  from  the  main  magazines. 

Rangemaster  Models  33  and  34  set  the  same  large  sizes  re¬ 
spectively,  but  do  not  mix. 

These  modern  Rangemasters  bring  you  unmatched  type 
range  and  operating  efficiency  for  setting  your  heads  and 
advertising  display.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  the  many  ways  you  can  save  with  Range- 
master  Linotypes. 


HYDRAQUADDERS  ARE 
'^MAINTENANCE  FREE'' 


Willmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  Production  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  Evening  Star  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.,  states  their 
seven  Hydraquadders  “have  given  us 
very  satisfactory  service . . .  very  easy  to 
operate,  and,  so  far,  maintenance  free.” 

See  how  Linotype’s  new  Hydraquadder 
can  cut  your  costs. 


Set  in  Linotype  Corona  and  Spartan  famitiee 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Aganciat:  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicago,  Clavaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angales,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypa,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Printed  inJJ.  S.  A. 


Galyan’s  places  about  half 
its  advertising  in  the  I  IITIGS 


Galyan’s  Super  Market,  "" 

4411  Allisonville  Rd.,  Indianapolis 


Galyan’s  Super  Marker, 

1102  W.  16th  St.,  Indianapolis 


Galyan’s  was  the  first  important  independent  supermarket 
operator  in  Indianapolis  to  use  consistent  large  space 
advertising.  Last  year  they  used  102,375  lines  in  The  TIMES. 
Since  April  1,  1954 ...  a  full  page  every  week.  Your  food 
product  is  assured  of  BUYING  ACTION  when  it 
is  advertised  in  the  same  newspaper  on  which  these  big 

volume  retail  outlets  place  such  heavy  dependence  for 
week-in,  week-out  sales  results  .  .  . 


Albert  W.  Golyan,  President 

Galyan’s  Super  Markets,  Inc. 


Itocky  Mountain  Nowt  IVANSVILIK  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Petl-HnreW  HOUSTON.  .  . 

...  fnis-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  Commerem/  Appoal  AlMIQUIRQUi 

. News  B.FASO.  .  .  . 
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CUVEIAND . fmi  ONaNNATI . fast 

mrSBUROH . Prrti  KDITUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANQSCO . News  Ceuingten  odition,  Cincinnati  fast 

INDIAN  APOIIS . Tniras  KNOXVIUE  ....  Nawt-Santinal 

•eiterel  ARvertisina  Deaertment,  RRO  Perk  Avenee,  New  Yerfc  City 
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